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Wesson  Oil 

with  39  full  color 
pages  in  the 

Chicago 

Tribune 

Magazine! 


i»'  *JL 


Wesson  Oil  takes  the  smoke  out  of  fry¬ 
ing — l)iit  watch  its  sales-smoke  in  the 
big  Chicago  market! 

I'his  39-page  color  spectacular  in  the 
Trilnine  Magazine  is  reaching  2  out  of 
3  families  in  Chicago  anil  suhurhs — 
more  than  the  top  eleven  national 
weekly  magazines  comhineil.  With  a 
total  circulation  topping  1 ,300, (XX),  the 
magazine  reaches  humlrcils  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  families  than  other  Chicago 
newsjiapers. 

Wesson  Oil’s  choice  o)  the  I  rihune 
Magazine  indicates  the  high  regaril  gro¬ 
cery  product  advertisers  have  for  it. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1957,  they 
used  more  than  354  pages  of  advertis¬ 


ing  in  the  Tribune  Magazine  to  sell  105 
ditierent  grocery  proilucts. 

Ihe  rribune  Magazine  is  but  one 
facet  of  the  Chicago  I'ribune’s  selling 
power,  (irocery  product  ailvcrtisers  are 
also  using  its  Weekly  lllustrateii  ImmhI 
(iuide,  its  color  comics,  its  I  N*  WKKK 
magazine,  its  full  color  and  black-aml- 
white  newspaper  pages.  Whatever  your 
marketing  problems,  the  tribune  has 
the  sales  package  you  need  for  greater 
sales  success  in  the  big  Chicago  market. 

Oiribuiije 

TNI  WOUtO't  CRtATItT  HtWtrArCK 
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For  rewarding  cnlerlainnienl,  see  “oMMBl  s".  .  .  NH(! -TV. 


Nature  was  ivorking  for  you ...  a  billion  years  ago 


Ajre-old  natural  «:as  sii|>]>lie!s  llie  raw  materials 


for  everything  from  new  textile  fibers  to  wonder  drugs 


Ce.ntlhies  before  tlie  time  of  man, 
great  masses  of  plant  and  animal  life 
were  buried  under  la\ers  of  earth,  rock, 
and  water.  Gradually,  natural  chemical 
reactions  changed  that  buried  matter 
into  gas  and  oil. 

I'he  great  iiiiporlaiweof  natural  gas 
began  when  scientists  learned  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  use  its  parts.  For  example,  out 
of  Union  Carbide's  pioneering  research 
in  petro-chemistry  came  ‘‘Prestone’’  all¬ 
winter  anti-freeze,  which  took  the  worry 
out  of  cold  weather  drivinsr. 


Life-saving  antihioties  and  excit¬ 
ing  new  textiles  are  also  yours  because 
of  petro-chtmicals.  Then  there  are  to- 
da\'s  plastics  .  .  .  such  as  soft,  pliable 
|)ol\ ethylene  film  used  as  a  protective 
wrapping  for  everything  from  food  to 
clothing  .  .  .  and  vinyl  plastics  that  bring 
you  tough,  yy ear-resistant  floor  tiles  and 
unbreakable  phonograph  records. 

Wherever  you  liirii  today.,  you'll 
find  something  that's  been  made  better 
by  the  magic  touch  of  chemicals  from 
the  people  of  Union  Carbide. 


FREE:  I.  eiirn  how  tiuioy  of  ihe 
jwodurts  you  use  every  iluy  are 
improietl  hy  reseurch  in  ullovs, 
carbons,  rheniiculs,  gases,  plus- 
tics,  and  nuclear  energy.  II  rite 
for  “1‘roducts  and  l*roresses” 
booklet  J. 

I  nion  Carbide  Corporation, 
.11)  East  42nd  Street,  \ew  )ork 
17.  \.Y.  In  Canada.  I  nion  f  ar- 
bide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION 


- L  CC’s  Tradr-marfo’d  Products  include  — - - - - 

.SyNTHETIC  OKG.yMC  CHEMICALS  LlNDE  Oxygen  Prestoxe  Aiili-Freeze  Haynes  STELLITE  Alloy#  Dynel  Textile  F*  ers 
CKAG  Agrieultiirul  Cheniiciil#  1’kEST-0-Lite  Aeetylene  E\  EREADY  Fhi-liliglil#  anil  Batteries  ElECTROMET  Alloys  and  M  uds 
Hakelite.  ATxy  LITE,  and  Krexe  IMa  tics  IWROEAxCas  .National  Carbons  Union  Calcium  Carbide  Union  Carbide  Silii  ues 


From  Washington  — 

rhese  BYIINES  darUy  the  HIADIINIS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS,  whose  3-times-a-week  column, 
“Washington  Calling”,  analyzes  international  and  national 
affairs,  is  noted  both  as  a  newspaperman  and  a  student  of 
political  and  social  economics.  He  travels  extensively  in 
making  first-hand  surveys  of  conditions  here  and  abroad. 


DORIS  FLEESON,  long  known  as  the  leading  news¬ 
paperwoman  in  the  “hard  core”  of  the  Washington  press 
corps,  is  a  dedicated  political  reporter  who  refuses  to  call 
herself  a  columnist.  Five  times  a  week,  she  writes  “to 
clarify  the  underlying  meaning  of  today’s  news  in  relation 
to  yesterday’s  events  and  tomorrow’s  probabilities.” 


THOM.4S  L.  STOKES,  holder  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  journalism  and  famous  in  newspaper  circles  for 
his  factual  exposes  of  chicanery  and  corruption  in  govern¬ 
ments  on  both  state  and  national  levels,  has  covered  the 
Washington  scene  since  the  early  1920s.  His  column  (5-a- 
week)  has  contained  a  notable  number  of  political  predictions 
that  time  has  proved  correct. 


Today,  as  never  before,  all  eyes  tum  to  the  news  from  Washington.  But  today,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  sheer  volume  of  the  daily  headlines  can  confuse  rather  than  enlighten.  That’s 
why  more  and  more  readers  of  more  and  more  papers  now  make  a  habit  of  turning  to  the 
bylined  columns  of  these  unusually  able,  experienced  Washington  correspondents. 


UNITED  FEATURE 
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finds  solid  buying  power 

There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a 
sales  message  to  the  readers  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  That  is, 
to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 


Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through 
experience  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name. 


Your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  MONITOR  advertising  custom- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product 
or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


^*‘^Christian 
,  Science 
Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 
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Nov.  10— Tennessee  AP  Redio  Associetion  Fell  meeting,  Mountein  View 
Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

Nov.  10-11 — Kansas  and  Missouri  Associated  Press  Associations  joint 
meeting,  Kansas  City. 

Nov.  11-13 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  54th  annual 
convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  13-15 — Society  of  Technical  Writers  and  Editors,  5th  annual  national 
convention.  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

Nov.  13-16 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  convention,  Shamrock-Hilton  Hofei, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Nov.  15 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  annual 
meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston. 

Nov.  16— United  Press  News  Editors  of  Washington  State,  Washington 
Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Nov.  16-17 — Michigan  Press  Association  Community  Newspaper  Editorial 
Conference,  Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing. 

Nov.  18 — Inter-American  Press  Association  meeting.  Metropolitan  Club, 
New  York  City. 

Nov.  19-20 — American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies,  eastern  region, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

Nov.  19-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  convention, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Nov.  24 — Ohio  United  Press  Editors,  Fall  meeting.  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nov.  24 — Chesapeake  Associated  Press  Workshop,  National  Press  Club, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nov.  25-29 — International  Press  Institute,  second  Asian  Conference,  Kandy, 
Ceylon. 

Dec.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute.  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Dec.  6-7 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  third  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Statler  Hotel,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Dec.  7-8 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Fall  meeting.  Sir  Walter  Hotil, 
Raleigh. 

Dec.  14-15 — ^The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio  meeting.  Fort  Hay* 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

1958 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar.  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors,  meeting.  Pare  Mar¬ 
quette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Jan.  12-14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convention 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention.  Hotel 
Hermitage.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18— Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23-25 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arii. 

Jan.  24-25 — Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-28 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting, 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7 — American  Press  Institute.  Publishers,  Editors  and  Cbiel 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  25th  annual  meeting,  Deshler 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Fob.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Feb.  22-24— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Radlsson.  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn. 

March  6-8 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Inc.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago. 

March  10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

March  18-21 — Kent  State  University,  17th  annual  short  course  in  photo¬ 
journalism,  Campus.  Kent,  Ohio. 

April  17— University  of  Michigan  annual  Advertising  Conference.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


Vol.  90,  No.  46,  November  9,  1957,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate^ 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue — I'he  International  Year  wy 
Number  in  Febnuuy  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and 
ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  Hmes  Tower,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  W.  »- 
(Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co^  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class  mail  ree^ 
pending  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patent^  and  Registered  and  eomv 
Qmyrighted  1957  by  the  Editor  ft  PuUi^er  (^.,  Inc.  Annual  subasrietiM 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  (Unada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  ^ 
ment  in  Sterling  may  be  made  to  EftP  “American  Account”  First  National 
Bank  of  N.  Y.,  115  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zm*** 
Bank  Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch,  >5  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
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THE  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 


THE  WALL  STREET  .KlERNAI 


OSE  contract  delicers  the  "BIG  BULK"  in 
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niNGMAN,  promotion  manager,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record  uni 
^  Times  Record,  26  years  in  the  business  from  police  and 
city  hall  reporter  to  his  present  position,  has  brought  out  a 
helpful  handbook  for  publicity  chairmen  entitled  “101  Ways 
To  Ciet  Your  News  Into  Print,”  complete  with  typical  stories 
and  how  they  should  be  written.  ($2,  Cy  Dingman,  P.  ().  Box 
987,  Troy,  N.  Y.).  . .  .  Radio  Moscow  is  irked  at  the  Clex’eland 
Tress  for  mixing  up  the  Soviet’s  lOth  anniversary  (pii£  con¬ 
test.  James  Frankel,  Press  radio-TV  editor,  heard  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  quiz  by  short  wave  radio  Sept.  6,  worked 
out  the  answers  and  published  them — only  one  was  wrong. 
Of  1,200  entries  from  over  the  U.  S.,  Britain  and  Canada,  700 
were  from  Ohio  readers  of  Columnist  Frankel.  The  Red  radio 
remarked:  “W^e  regret  the  Cleveland  Press  did  a  poor  service 
for  its  readers.” 


''CASTOMATIC 

to  reduce  type 
metal  losses 


—Bill  Lee,  Ord  (Nebr.)  Quiz  adverlisinc  inanaRcr  belicxcii  ht 
has  written  copy  for  500,000  auction  sales  in  20  years  and  lie  lia< 
never  written  a  line  about  a  kitchen  clock  that  wasn’t  an  “beirloom" 
or  a  tractor  that  wasn’t  just  “overhauled.”  Lee’s  list  of  interpreta¬ 
tions  for  auetions:  “As  I  have  decided  to  quit  farming”  (His  wife 
refused  to  do  the  chores  while  he  loafs  in  town).  “Complete 
closing  out  sale”  (Everything  he  hopes  to  stick  someone  with). 
“Eight  miles  out  on  go^  graveled  road”  (Put  on  your  chains). 
“Dismantled  steel  tower”  Ole  bought  it — (k>d  knows  why— at 
another  sale).  “Two-wheel  spreader,  like  new”  (Three  years  old, 
hilt  still  mortgaged).  “1934  Chevrolet,  new  tires,  A-1  condition" 
(Recaps  and  the  rear  axle  whines).  “Many  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention”  (A  pail  of  nails  in  the  bam). 

— Sports  streamer  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press:  “MSU,  Whew! 
U-M,  Wow!”  ....  Walter  Hackett,  Hartford  Times,  reporh 
from  Sweden  that  Harry  Hjome,  bom  in  Waukegan,  III,  is 
probably  Scandinavia’s  most  unorthodox  editor.  One  of  his  in¬ 
novations — a  splendid  one — was  to  provide  private  offices  for 
each  of  the  54  reporters  on  his  Gothenburg  Post.  “Frankly,  that 
way  I  feel  they  do  better  work,”  Mr.  Hjome  explained.  .  .  - 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  columnist  Julian  Scheer  received  more 
than  a  thousand  suggestions  from  35  communities  in  his  “Name 
the  Russian  Satellite  Contest,”  winner  of  which  was  “Hi-Spy." 

.  .  .  Ohio’s  newest  and  most  unusual  publishing  venture  is 
flourishing  with  this  combination:  A  Linotype  operator,  Josef 
Mantula,  Hungarian  refugee  who  can’t  read  or  speak  English; 
a  truck  driver,  Donald  Darnell,  who  quit  to  become  a  press¬ 
man;  an  ex-itinerant  minister,  Robert  C.  Darnell,  the  father, 
who  is  editor;  a  railroad  fiieman  and  ex-shoe  salesman,  Charles 
Darnell,  general  manager.  The  Darnells  own  four  weeklies  and 
plan  a  fifth  in  and  around  West  Salem,  Ohio.  Refugee  Mantuls 
is  one  machine  operator  who  faithfully  follows  copy.  The  paper 
came  out  with  a  Kiwanis  Club  story  with  this  last  line:  “Thanks 
for  publishing  this.”  An  ad  came  in  with  the  word  “everything 
split.  The  editor  wrote  in  “set  as  one  word”  and  circled  his  in¬ 
structions.  The  ad  was  printed:  “Every  thing  set  as  one  word 
everything.” 

Dizzy  Diary 

—Willi  Mrs,  O.  O.  Mclnlyrc  lo  the  Granlland  Rice  Meiiiorinl 
Liinchron  of  the  Sportsmen's  Brotherhood  at  Toots  .Shor’s  to  Mt 
the  third  annual  award  for  sports  writing  in  the  Rice  tradilion 
presented  lo  Gamer  W.  (See)  Taylor,  sports  editor,  De.s  Moinet 
Register  and  Tribune.  Present  with  many  sports  greats  was  Frw 
Russell,  sports  editor,  ISashrille  (Tenn.)  Banner,  winner  of  ih* 
Rice  award  last  year  and  author  of  a  new  book  on  “the  good  Ii|* 
and  limes  of  a  sporlswriler”  with  the  wonderful  title  of  “Bury  Mr 
in  an  Old  Press  Box”  (A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.) 

^With  Thomas  L.  Kerney,  general  manager,  Trenton  TintO. 
lo  Cxilunibia  University  convocation  lo  see  our  friend,  Harry 
Frantz.  United  Press,  with  whom  Tom  and  I  once  loured  Coloinbi*. 
•South  .America,  receive  a  Maria  Moors  Cabot  gold  medal  for  hit 
excellence  in  reporting  events  in  I.alin  America.  Harry  has  written 
14,000,000  words  for  UP  clients  South  of  the  Border. 

^^'ilh  CJiarles  Francis,  Public  Relations  Department,  .\nieric*n 
Export  Lines,  to  Byline  Ball  of  the  Newspaper  Reporters  .-\ssoci»j 
lion  of  New  York  City  at  the  Biltmore,  a  party  graced  by  niayortl 
candidates  Robert  Wagner  and  Robert  Christenberry. 
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You  can  reduce  type  metal  dross  losses  by  using 
Castomatic  type  metals  that  are  cast  automatically  under 
pressure  in  sealed  machines,  completely  free  of  dross- 
producing  oxides. 

And  you  will  maintain  the  proper  lead-tin-antimony  bal¬ 
ance  with  Federated  Mor-Tin",  which  you  trade  your  dross 
in  for,  pound  for  pound  at  modest  cost.  Mor-Tin  balances 
both  your  total  quantity  and  the  proportions  of  ingredients 
lost  by  drossing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing  type  metal  losses  even 
further,  or  if  you  need  help  in  solving  type  metal  problems, 
just  call  on  the  Federated  Service  Man  nearest  you.  And  send 
for  the  interesting  booklet,  ‘‘How  to  Save  Money  on  Type 
Metals”.  Write: 


Division  of 


120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 


BILLION  OREGON  MARKETS 


the 

Oregonian 
reaches 
more 
of  your 
customers 


largtsf  Cirtulation 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
232,338  Doily 
296,204  Sunday 


editorial 


Tax  on  Advertising 


k  DX’ERTISIXG  forces  in  Baltimore  have  united  wisely  and  fortli- 
rightly  to  fight  a  proposed  tax  of  on  advertising  buyers,  and 


rightly  to  fight  a  proposed  tax  of  7^%  on  advertising  buyers,  and 
2%  on  advertising  revenues  of  media. 

If  put  into  effect,  this  tax  would  make  an  advertising  “no  man’s 
land”  out  of  that  city. 

It  could  be  a  crippling  blow  to  publishers  and  broadcasters  who 
operate  there. 

It  certainly  would  reduce  the  volume  of  local  advertising,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost,  and  therefore  would  affect  every  retailer  and  mer¬ 
chant.  It  could  ultimately  begin  to  strangle  consumer  buying  and 
trade  in  the  city. 

Instead  of  providing  the  much-needed  revenue  sought  by  the  city, 
such  a  tax  would  serve  mainly  to  drive  advertising  out  of  the  city  and 
thus  reduce  the  tax  potential. 

In  our  opinion,  this  tax  is  discriminatory  and  unconstitutional.  It 
is  aimed,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  at  advertising  media 
and  primarily  newspapers  and  broadcasters.  These  two  will  feel  the 
full  brunt  of  this  two-pronged  increased  cost.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  absorb  the  tax  on  their  own  revenues  in  addition  to  facing  the 
curtailment  of  that  revenue  w’hich  will  be  tax-imposed  on  the  buyer. 

It  is  the  people  of  Baltimore,  however,  who  will  suffer  the  most 
when  their  communications  media  are  thus  {penalized  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  for  consumer  goods  are  clogged  because  the  city 
places  a  penalty  on  advertising  and  promotion  of  those  gootls. 


Change  Newspaper  Week 


TT  has  been  suggested  in  some  places  that  the  dates  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  should  be  changed.  For  years  it  has  been  ob¬ 
served  on  Oct.  1-8  but  now  someone  has  figured  out  that  this  conflicts 
with  the  annual  World  Series  games. 

In  one  way,  it  is  a  sad  commentary  that  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  are  so  engrossed  in  bringing  the  news  of  this  national  spectacle 
to  their  readers  that  they  do  not  have  the  space  or  time  to  devote  to 
their  own  glorification  on  National  Newspaper  Week.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  a  tribute  this  is  to  the  selfless  performance  of  the  press 
and  its  responsibility  to  the  public. 

We  wonder  if  a  change  in  dates  would  result  in  more  newspaper 
participation  in  Newspafier  Week.  Would  devotion  to  the  news  be 
any  less  and  attention  to  themselves  be  any  more  on  some  other  week? 
We  doubt  it,  but  concede  that  it  is  worth  a  try. 

As  a  starter,  why  not  shift  it  to  the  week  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  are 
announced?  Then  get  some  of  the  other  national  awards,  such  as 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  to  release  theirs  the  same  week  on  different  days. 
Tie  it  all  together  in  a  big  attention-getting  celebration.  Maybe  it 
would  work. 


Apples  and  Oranges 


TV  tWSPAPERS  have  lieen  getting  the  “short  end  of  the  stick”  in 
-*■  ^  the  search  for  a  so-called  “common  media  yardstick”  to  measure 
cost  per  thousand,  etc.  If  broadcasters,  particularly  television  people, 
had  their  way,  one  would  compare  new'spaper  circulation  with  number 
of  TV  homes,  or  readers  per  page  with  sets  in  use,  or  make  some  other 
unwarranted  comparison.  Few  p>eople  have  come  to  point  of  who 
listened  to  the  commercial  and  who  read  the  ad. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  tackled  that  point  revealing  that  news¬ 
papers  out-perform  television  in  a  cost  per  thousand  comparison.  In 
an  article  in  this  issue,  Walter  G.  Kurz,  Tribune  ad  director,  offers  a 
yardstick  and  a  method  which  can  be  used  effectively  by  other  news¬ 
papers  to  answer  the  blue  sky  claims  of  TV. 
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Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  ^ 
that  they  may  see  your  good  trorfci.— 
Matthew,  V;  XVI. 
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Short  Sahi 


He  began  as  a  printer’s  devil  in  the 
Pinyune  ship  while  his  father,  a  Meth¬ 
odist  minister,  was  editor  and  publisher. 
—Editor  &  Publisher. 


He  then  went  to  fork  for  the  Chronicle 
and  spent  his  days  off  at  the  track. — 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


Every  movie  should  have  heart  —  a 
tenn  that  might  roughly  be  translated 
®ean  scentiment. — Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Pines-Union. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Blank  attended 
the  good  singling  at  Shafter  Church  Sun¬ 
day  and  one  their  way  home  stopped  and 
''■sited  in  the  Edd  Doe  home  where  he 
"'as  a  corpse. — Greenfield  (Tenn.)  Ga- 

President  Eisenhower  entered  the  crew 
joess  hall,  which  is  equipped  with  a  juke 
wx  and  an  electric  orange. — New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 
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The  Visiting  Lecturer  and  the  Schoolboy 


By  William  B.  Blankenburg 


You’re  a  professional  journalist.  I’m  a 
schoolboy.  The  twain  have  met,  and  gener¬ 
ally  it’s  been  fun.  But  when  you  turn  up 
as  a  visiting  lecturer,  the  encounter  is 
often  appalling  to  both  of  us. 

In  the  course  of  a  six-year  college  con¬ 
quest  for  journalism  degrees.  I’ve  heard 
you  give  some  pretty  good  talks.  Un¬ 
fortunately  I’ve  also  been  subjected  to 
a  lot  of  bad  ones. 

You  can  do  better;  I  wish  you  would. 
After  all,  you  hold  a  position  of  some 
responsibility  —  otherwise  you  wouldn’t 
have  been  invited. 

Some  Suggestions 

ril  grant  that  a  lot  of  the  trouble  has 
been  with  me  and  my  classmates.  We 
could,  and  should,  tell  you  more  about 
what  we  want.  That’s  why  I  offer  some 
suggestions. 

Maybe  you’re  awed  by  the  halls  of  ivy. 
I  remember  one  day  you  showed  up  as 
a  weekly  newspaper  publisher.  You  began 
as  if  you  were  a  choir  boy  just  accosted 
by  a  street-walker.  You  managed  to  mum¬ 
ble  at  least  15  coherent  sentences  that 
first  half-hour.  Then,  suddenly,  as  if 
prodded  with  400  cc  of  adrenalin,  you 
overcompensated  with  a  bravado  that  was 
frightening  to  behold. 

Another  time  you  were  news  editor  of 
a  daily  and  thought  we’d  like  the  un¬ 
expurgated  version  of  your  success  story. 
You  allowed  us  an  intimate  (and  lengthy) 
view  of  the  seat  of  your  pants,  which,  we 
were  told,  had  the  uncanny  ability  to 
discern  a  newsworthy  incident  within  a 
hundred-mile  radius.  By  the  time  you 
finished,  your  prose  had  turned  us  purple. 
And  all  we  wanted  was  the  facts. 

Then  one  day  you  strode  in  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  local  daily.  We 
didn’t  really  care  if  you  were  a  previously 
undiscovered  Demosthenes;  we  rather 
liked  the  pearly  tones  and  militant  syl¬ 
lables  marching  four  abreast.  But  after¬ 
ward  we  couldn’t  remember  having  heard 
a  single  valuable  bit  of  information. 


I  shudder  to  recall  the  day  you  were 
twins.  In  the  morning  session  you  were 
a  deskman  who  categorically  swabbed  all 
publishers  with  venom.  You  called  them 
penny-pinching  slave-holders.  But  in  the 
afternoon  you  were  a  publisher  who,  with 
Billingsgate  embroidery,  informed  us  of 
the  uniform  collection  of  ignorami  in  your 
employ. 

I’ve  just  mentioned  some  of  the  times 
you  were  very  bad.  Many  were  the  oc¬ 
casions  you  were  good.  And  your  good¬ 
ness  or  badness  didn’t  depend  upon 
whether  you  were  an  internationally 
famous  pundit  or  a  smaU-town  sports 
writer. 

In  mentioning  your  worse  days,  I  hoped 
to  shake  you  out  of  some  of  your  more 
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dismal  ways.  It’s  a  selfish  hope;  the 
better  your  visits  are,  the  better  off  I’ll  be. 

So  don’t  be  aWed  by  a  classroom  full 
of  fuzzy-cheeked  faces.  And  don’t  trot 
off  in  the  other  direction,  either,  by  talking 
down  to  us.  One  of  us  will  have  your  job 
some  day. 

Your  job  is  at  least  a  little  different 
from  any  other.  Tell  us  why  your  methods 
are  effective  in  function,  not  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  your  hereditary  genius. 

Defend  Yourself 

Maybe  you’ve  got  some  criticisms  of 
your  employer,  employees,  unions,  manage¬ 
ment,  or  journalistic  techniques.  We’ll 
listen  if  your  arguments  are  pertinent — 
and  when  you’ve  finished  swinging,  pre¬ 
pare  to  defend  yourself.  We’ve  got  some 
notions,  too. 

I  bet  some  pretty  funny  things  have 
happened  in  your  career.  Delight  us  with 
a  few  to-the-point  anecdotes,  and  chalk 
up  those  moments  to  rapport. 

Ask  us  questions  three  times:  before, 
during,  and  after  your  discourse. 

Is  your  verbal  delivery  as  jerkalong  as 
the  Toonerville  Trolley?  Don’t  worry  if 
it  is;  that  doesn’t  mean  the  trip  can't 
be  fun. 

The  greatest  warning  is  that  you  not 
talk  about  anything  you  don’t  know  much 
about.  This  is  one  of  the  great  hazards 
of  speaking  before  a  college  group. 

There  it  is.  Tell  us  what  you  know  in 
terms  of  what  we  want  to  know,  and  do 
it  as  naturally  as  possible. 

I  hope  you’ll  remember  some  of  this. 
I’ll  try  to  remember  when  my  turn  comes. 

STUDENT  AID 

Your  October  12th  issue  reproduces  a 
compilation  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  financial  aid — in  the  form  of  fellow¬ 
ships,  loans  and  university  employment — 
offered  to  graduate  students  in  journalism 
at  16  American  universities.  To  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  chagrin  of  our  Department  of 
Journalism  faculty  this  list  credits  the 
University  of  Michigan  with  offering  but 
one  such  grant,  and  in  the  average  amount 
of  $200. 

The  University  of  Michigan’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  has  the  following 
financial  aid  for  graduate  students  in 
journalism,  available  annually: 

For  assistanceships  in  the  Department, 
and  ranging  from  $300  to  $600  per  stu¬ 
dent  . $3,672 

Two  Foreign  Fellowships,  from  Uni¬ 
versity  funds  . $4,000 

Two  Foreign  Fellows  internships  (the 
University  of  Michigan  Press  Club  Fel¬ 
lowships),  offered  by  the  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Michigan.  Annual  minimum  of 
.  $5,000 

$12,672 
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Get  more  push  for  a  better 
promotional  pull  in  1958  with  your 
advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 
Review  &  Forecast  of 
Business,  Industry  and  Finance 
coming  Monday,  January  6 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market 
and  your  ability  to  sell  that 
market  in  this  nationally- 
accepted  and  looked-for  annual 
business  review  issue  of 
The  New  York  Times.  Your 
promotion  message  will  reach 
the  men  and  women,  at  both 
agencies  and  accounts,  who 
influence  media  selection,  decide 
schedules.  Make  your  space 
reservations  now. 

Uotk  Siime# 

starts  people  thinking  all  over  the  U  S 
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Ad  Groups  Gird  to  Oppose 
Baltimore  Advertising  Tax 


I  Imposts  on  Users  and  Sellers 
j  Of  Space  Proposed  in  Ordinance 
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Baltimore,  Md. 

Ordinances  calling  for  a 
7%%  sales  tax  on  the  buyers 
of  advertising  space  and  2%  on 
the  gross  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tising  were  introduced  Nov.  4 
in  the  Baltimore  City  Council  by 
an  administration  seeking  new 
revenue  to  balance  a  $17,564,- 
991  deficit  in  its  1958  budg^et. 

Earlier  announcements  that 
the  administration  had  planned 
such  levies  had  spurred  adver¬ 
tisers,  agencies  and  media  into 
organizing  to  fight  the  imposts. 

Proposed  Levies 

Two  ordinances  are  involved: 

1.  A  7%%  sales  tax  on  the 
sales  price  of  advertising 
charged  against  the  buyers  of 
space  in  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  programs,  direc¬ 
tories  and  other  printed  matter 
published  in  the  city;  space  on 
billboards  or  structures  in  the 
city;  advertising  on  any  vehicle 
or  airborne  device  by  any  per¬ 
son  whose  principal  operations 
are  in  the  city,  and  sales  of  ad¬ 
vertising  time  on  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  intrastate  radio 
or  television  broadcast  originat¬ 
ing  in  Baltimore  and  directed 
to  people  of  Maryland.  It  would 
be  collected  by  the  vendors  of 
advertising  from  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

2.  A  2%  gross  receipts  levy 
on  advertising  revenues  assessed 
to  any  person  or  agency  or  busi¬ 
ness  engaged  in  selling  those 
types  of  advertising. 

$4,200,000  Yield 

These  revenues,  sponsors  de¬ 
clared,  were  designed  to  yield 
$4,200,000,  or  almost  24%  of 
the  budget  deficit. 

Other  major  features  of  a 
revenue  program  proposed  by 
Charles  L.  Benson,  .Tr.,  city 
pndget  director,  included:  2-cent 
increase  in  the  city  sales  tax  on 
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a  pack  of  cigarettes,  3%  tax  on 
hotel  room  bills,  doubling  of  the 
parking  meter  fee  from  5c  to 
10c,  and  increases  in  various 
license  fees,  plus  a  $4,726,848 
increase  in  the  property  tax  by 
boosting  the  rate  from  $2.88  to 
$2.98  per  $1,000  of  assessed 
valuation. 

The  cigarette  levy  boost,  de¬ 
signed  to  yield  $2,000,000,  and 
the  advertising  tax  faced  major 
opposition. 

The  advertising  ordinances 
were  referred  to  the  committee 
on  budget  and  finance  where 
they  are  expected  to  go  to  hear¬ 
ing  next  week  and  there  face 
their  major  fireworks. 

Among  original  proposed  new 
sources  of  revenue  was  one  for 
a  sales  tax  of  2  cents  per  copy 
on  newspaper  circulation.  This 
proposal  by  the  administration 
of  gubernatorial  aspirant  Mayor 
Thomas  D’Alesandro,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  outspoken  against 
various  newspaper  policies  in 
the  city,  failed  to  reach  the 
stage  or  introduction  into  the 
City  Council. 

Fireworks 

Major  fireworks  in  the  fight 
on  advertising  flared  a  few 
hours  before  the  ordinance  bills 
were  presented  to  the  City 
Council. 

Early  last  week  Hugo  A.  Ric- 
ciuti,  deputy  city  solicitor,  had 
advised  the  City  Council  that 
the  levies  were  “legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional.” 

At  that  time,  he  told  report¬ 
ers  that  the  two  taxes  were  not 
mutually  exclusive;  that  the 
sales  tax  was  comparable  to  the 
sales  tax  on  a  merchant’s  re¬ 
tail  sales  and  the  gross  receipts 
levy  comparable  to  an  inventory 
or  other  business  tax.  He  also 
said  later  that  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
and  Tampa,  Fla.,  had  city  ad¬ 
vertising  levies  and  five  states 
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— Delaware,  West  Virginia,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Indiana — 
taxed  advertising. 

Meanwhile,  a  committee  of 
advertisers,  agencies  and  media 
had  been  organized  and  Monday 
afternoon  made  its  initial  major 
blast  at  the  administration’s 
proposals — a  blast  aimed  pri¬ 
marily  at  the  assistant  city  soli¬ 
citor. 

It  declared  in  a  statement 
from  its  steering  committee 
that: 

“A  check  made  by  telephone 
with  J.  R.  Williamson,  business 
manager  of  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  in  Little  Rock,  discloses 
that  no  such  tax  exists  in  that 
city. 

“A  check  by  telephone  with 
Truman  Green,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune, 
reveals  that  no  such  tax  exists 
in  Tampa,  Fla.” 

No  Such  Taxes 

Referring  to  Mr.  Ricciuti’s 
declaration  that  Delaware,  West 
Virginia,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Indiana  tax  advertising,  the 
committee  said: 

“Checks  on  taxes  in  these 
states  with  James  E.  Proud, 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  discloses 
that  no  such  taxes  applying  to 
advertising  sales  exist  in  these 
states.  All  have  either  gross 
receipts  or  sales  taxes  which 
include  all  business.” 

To  which  the  assistant  solici¬ 
tor  replied:  that  he  did  not 
claim  the  cities  or  states  had 
the  forms  of  taxes  proposed  for 
Baltimore,  but  that  “I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  legality  of  any 
tax  on  advertising.” 

He  added  that  the  only  point 
made  by  the  committee  was  that 
advertising  “alone”  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  gross  receipts  tax  in 
the  five  states. 

He  noted  that  Baltimore  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  tax  the 
gross  receipts  of  some  busi¬ 
nesses  only  and  many,  besides 
advertising,  are  exempt  from 
such  a  levy. 

In  Little  Rock,  the  tax  collec¬ 


Wilbur  Van  Sant,  of  the  Van  Sant, 
Dugdale  agency,  accepts  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  to 
oppose  taxes  on  advertising  in 
Baltimore. 


tor  told  the  Associated  Press 
that  taxes  on  various  forms  of 
advertising  range  up  to  $200  a 
year  on  billboards.  Individual 
advertising  solicitors  are  taxed 
$25  a  year  and  those  for  radio 
and  television,  $50,  but  solici¬ 
tors  for  newspapers  are  exempt. 

He  also  said  a  privilege  tax 
of  $1,000  a  year  imposed  on 
daily  newspapers  covers  both 
publication  and  advertising. 

Labor  Groups  in  FiKbt 

Thi  ee  labor  groups  joined  over 
the  weekend  in  attacking  the 
proposed  advertising  taxes:  the 
Baltimore  Federation  of  Labor, 
Baltimore  Local  12,  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,  and  Baltimore  Local 
54,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

Edward  H.  Jones,  BFL  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  called  the  tax 
another  “hidden  levy  for  the 
little  man  to  pay,”  a  tax  that 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  re- 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Court  Sets  Basis  for  Test 
Case  on  Confidence  Privilege 


Marie  Torre’s  Refusal  to  Name 
Source  Brings  Federal  Case 


Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  carefully  established  the 
groundwork  this  week  for  a 
high  court  test  of  a  reporter’s 
privilege  of  confidence. 

He  ruled  at  the  outset  that 
the  contempt  case  in  which  Miss 
Marie  Torre  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  is  involved  be¬ 
cause  of  her  refusal  to  disclose 
the  source  of  information  is 
purely  a  federal  matter.  No 
state  statutes  or  court  opinions 
are  applicable,  he  specified. 

Miss  Torre’s  attorney,  Mat¬ 
thias  F.  Correa,  told  E&P  out¬ 
side  of  court  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  gain  a  victory  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
establishing  a  qualified  privilege 
for  newsmen.  This  would  fol¬ 
low  out  the  highest  court’s  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  product  of  a  lawyer’s  in¬ 
vestigation  is  protected  from 
compulsory  disclosure. 

One  of  the  points  argued  in 
behalf  of  Miss  Torre’s  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  confidence,  over  and 
above  the  constitutional  issues 
that  may  be  defined  eventually, 
is  that  disclosure  of  her  course 
would  result  in  permanent  and 
irreparable  harm  to  her  in  her 
operation. 

Michigan  Case 

An  1878  Michigan  case,  Tryon 
V.  News,  was  offered  to  the  court 
as  basis  for  this  contention. 
There  the  state  court  ruled  that 
it  was  libelous  to  say  that  a 
reporter  had  disclosed  the 
source  of  his  information. 

The  Michigan  court  held  that 
the  necessity  of  frequently 
meeting  with  reporters  “re¬ 
quired  gentlemen  to  be  very 
closely  on  their  guard,  and  to 
treat  them  with  scanty  civility 
unless  they  were  understood  to 
be  generally  worthy  of  being 
trusted.” 

“When  a  man  is  found  want¬ 
ing  in  this,”  the  court  said,  “he 
must  expect  to  lose  his  reputa¬ 
tion  and  standing  with  the  press 
as  well  as  in  society.” 

After  settling  the  court’s 
jurisdiction  in  the  Torre  matter. 


Judge  Ryan  adjoui'ned  the  hear¬ 
ing  until  Tuesday,  Nov.  12,  to 
take  time  to  study  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  law  submitted  by  coun¬ 
sel  on  a  petition  to  delay  imposi¬ 
tion  of  sentence  for  contempt  of 
court. 

For  20  minutes  Judge  Ryan 
met  with  lawyers  and  Miss 
Torre  in  his  office. 

The  background  of  the  Torre 
case  is  this: 

July  Garland  is  suing  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc. 
for  $1  million  libel  damages,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  breakoff  of  their  rela¬ 
tions.  One  claim  is  that  CBS 
caused  certain  libelous  and  de¬ 
rogatory  statements  about  Miss 
Garland  to  appear  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Last  January 

Last  January  10,  according  to 
the  filed  complaint.  Miss  Torre, 
who  is  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
television  columnist- reporter, 
wrote  about  the  suit  and  quoted 
an  unnamed  CBS  executive  as 
saying: 

“It’s  a  mess.  We’ve  had  half  a 
dozen  meetings  with  Judy  and 
we  tossed  out  half  a  dozen  ideas, 
but  she  won’t  make  up  her  mind 
about  anything.  We  just  think 
she  doesn’t  want  to  work.  As 
late  as  yesterday  afternoon,  we 
were  ready  to  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

“Judy  is  noted  for  her  highly 
developed  inferiority  complex 
and  doesn’t  want  to  work  be¬ 
cause  something  is  bothering 
her.  I  don’t  know  but  I  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  it’s  because  she 
thinks  she’s  terribly  fat.” 

Miss  Torre  also  quoted  com¬ 
ment  by  Miss  Garland’s  agent- 
husband,  Sid  Luft,  on  this  re¬ 
mark. 

In  preparation  for  trial.  Miss 
Garland’s  attorneys  subpoenaed 
Miss  Torre  to  an  examination 
and  asked  her  to  establish  this, 
the  lawyers  argued,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  admissible  testimony. 

No  Answer 

Miss  Torre  declined  to  an¬ 
swer.  She  was  summoned  before 
Judge  Ryan  and  he  directed  her 
to  answer  or  be  held  in  con¬ 


tempt.  Miss  Garland’s  attorneys 
then  moved  Miss  Torre  to  show 
cause  why  she  should  not  be 
judged  in  contempt. 

The  hearing  on  this  motion 
took  place  Thursday  before 
Judge  Ryan.  Having  previously 
expressed  his  willingness  to  let 
the  matter  take  a  course  on  ap¬ 
peal  as  a  test  case.  Judge  Ryan 
explained  that  it  was  well  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  a  criminal  con¬ 
tempt,  involving  the  dignity  of 
the  court  and  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Judge  Ryan  said  that  if  he 
imposed  a  sentence  on  Miss 
Torre  (probably  30  days)  he 
would  place  her  in  the  custody 
of  attorneys  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  final  appeal.  If  the  ap¬ 
peal  were  unfavorable,  he  said 
he  would  again  offer  her  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purge  herself  of 
contempt  by  answering  the 
question. 

Miss  Torre’s  attorney  asked 
for  deferment  of  contempt  ac¬ 
tion  until  at  least  30  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Garland-CBS  case  is 
ready  for  trial.  This,  he  argued, 
would  give  time  for  Miss  Gar¬ 
land’s  lawyers  to  proceed  along 
other  avenues  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  CBS  executive 
and  would  keep  the  issue  of  Miss 
Torre’s  refusal  to  disclose  infor¬ 
mation  alive  while  appeals  are 
carried  along.  It  would  not,  he 
said,  become  a  moot  question  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  could 
rule  upon  the  basic  issue. 

Judge  Ryan  said  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  deny  this  petition  since 
Miss  Torre  is  a  “stranger”  in 
the  Garland-CBS  case  and  not 
a  party  to  it.  She  is  merely  in 
the  role  of  a  witness  and  defer¬ 
ment  of  her  questioning  would 
amount  to  unnecessary  delay. 
He  said  Miss  Garland  was  mere¬ 
ly  the  vehicle,  legally  speaking, 
by  which  the  question  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  confidence  privilege  is 
before  the  court. 

Two  Denials 

Two  CBS  executives  have  de¬ 
nied,  in  pre-trial  examination, 
ever  having  given  Miss  Torre 
the  quotation. 

Lionel  S.  Popkin,  representing 
Miss  Garland,  submitted  memo¬ 
randa  in  which  he  contended 
that  it  is  no  defense  to  plead 
injury  to  a  reporter  when  he  is 
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answering  questions  under  com¬ 
pulsion  of  the  court. 

“If  it  were  held  that  Marie 
Torre  was  entitled  to  refuse  to 
answer  because  of  the  first 
amendment,”  his  brief  argued, 
“reporters  and  publishers  would 
be  granted  a  license  to  reveal 
information  to  which  the  public 
was  not  entitled.  For  example, 
a  reporter  or  publisher  could  r^ 
veal  state  or  military  secrets 
and  then  refuse  to  disclose  the 
source.” 

The  fact  that  there  was  no 
source  for  reports  of  corruption 
in  public  office,  etc.,  could  not 
even  be  obtained  if  immunity 
were  made  absolute  for  the 
press,  Mr.  Popkin  maintained  . 

What  makes  the  case  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  federal  statute 
and  no  decisions  by  Supreme 
Court  or  any  U.  S.  Appellate 
Court  on  the  question  of  report¬ 
er  confidence.  In  only  two  dis¬ 
trict  courts,  one  in  Hawaii  and 
one  in  Boston  lately,  have  news¬ 
men  been  ordered  to  disclose 
sources.  In  the  latter  case  it  in¬ 
volved  testimony  bearing  on  pri¬ 
vate  litigation. 

Mr.  Correa  distinguished  the 
Boston  case,  saying  the  issues 
presented  were  not  similar. 

Basically,  Miss  Torre’s  case 
is  grounded  in  English  common 
law  which  requires  compulsion 
of  a  reporter’s  testimony  if  nec- 
essai-y  in  actions  invested  with 
a  public  interest.  Where  it  is 
merely  a  private  right  involved, 
the  public  interest  in  freedom  of 
the  press  outweighs  that  pri¬ 
vate  right,  important  though  it 
may  be. 

• 

Arthur  Sulzberger 
Suffers  Mild  Stroke 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  New  York  Times. 
suffered  a  mild  stroke  in  Ran¬ 
goon,  Bunna,  Nov.  5.  He  is  on  a 
globe  circling  trip  with  Mrs. 
Sulzberger. 

Times  president  Orvil  Dry- 
foos  said  Mr.  Sulzberger  was 
reported  to  be  doing  very  well 
and  the  attack  was  “of  the  mild¬ 
est  sort.”  The  doctors  are  pre¬ 
scribing  several  weeks  of  rest 
before  he  continues  his  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulzberger  left 
New  York  Sept.  27  and  were 
expected  to  return  shortly  after 
Jan.  1.  They  have  visited 
Tokyo,  Taipeh,  Hong  Kong. 
Manila,  Mangkok  and  were  go¬ 
ing  on  to  India,  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe.  They  have  been 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  nephew,  who  is  a  foreign 
correspondent  and  editorial 
page  columnist.  Also  with  them 
is  Bernard  Kalb. 
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hearing  officer  then  transmits 
the  entire  record  to  the  Board 
for  its  determination. 
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DON  T  LET  THE  PRESSES  STOP ! 

NLRB  Sets  Hands-off  Course 


In  Printing  Crafts’ 

Government  Agency  Shuns  Role 
Of  Deciding  Job  Jurisdictions 

By  Boyd  Leedom 

Chairman,  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


Printing,  I  believe,  is  the  only 
industry  in  America  that  has 
dealt  for  more  than  a  century 
with  a  national  union.  The  in¬ 
dustry  also  has  had  more  than 
60  years’  experience  with  inter¬ 
union  jurisdictional  disputes,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  1890’s  when  the 
Pressmen’s  Union  came  out  of 
the  Typographical  Union. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pressmen  from  the 
Typographial  Union  was  marked 
for  several  years  by  sharp  con¬ 
flict,  but  in  1894  an  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  areas  of  the 
separate  jurisdictions.  In  the 
succeeding  years,  the  Book¬ 
binders,  the  Stereotypers,  and 
the  Photoengravers  left  the 
Typographical  Union  to  handle 
separately  the  particular  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  crafts.  By  1903 
the  Typographical  Union  had 
reached  agreements  on  jurisdic¬ 
tion  with  all  its  offspring.  Then 
in  1906  the  first  national  union 
of  Lithographers  was  formed. 

Thus  were  bom  the  six  major 
unions  of  the  printing  industry. 
It  was  considerably  later  that 
lithography  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  segment  of  the  industry. 

Question  of  Conversion 

In  those  years  when  the 
unions  of  the  industry  were 
multiplying,  technology  was  by 
no  means  dormant.  The  same 
decades  that  saw  the  rise  of 
the  various  craft  unions  also 
saw  the  invention  of  the  Lino¬ 
type.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Linotype  threatened  36,000 
hand  compositors  with  displace¬ 
ment,  but  the  actual  result  was 
quite  different  as  the  hand- 
setters  took  over  a  large  share 
of  the  jobs  involved  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  new  machines. 

While  the  advent  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  created  at  least  a  minor  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution,  it  appar¬ 
ently  gave  rise  to  no  inter-union 
jurisdictional  disputes.  The 
question  of  who  would  do  the 
Work,  which  typifies  the  modem 
jurisdictional  dispute,  was  pres¬ 


ent,  but  there  was  no  other 
union  competing  for  the  jobs. 

It  was  largely  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  handsetters 
would  be  converted  to  machine 
operators.  It  presented  a  moral 
question  present  in  all  such 
situations.  It  involved  the  indus¬ 
try’s  responsibility  to  deal  con¬ 
siderately  with  the  people  whose 
security  and  usual  means  of 
livelihood  had  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  man’s  sudden  techni¬ 
cal  advancement.  That  problem 
is  ever  with  us,  and  appears  in 
current  discussion  of  “automa¬ 
tion”. 

The  disturbing  jurisdictional 
disputes  within  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  would  almost  invariably 
exist,  it  seems  to  me,  with  six 
substantial  unions  operating  in 
this  field  of  great  technological 
advancement.  The  remarkable 
circumstance,  however,  is  that 
the  disputes  have  seldom  boiled 
up  into  the  type  of  strike  or 
boycott  action  forbidden  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  or  if  they 
have,  the  cases  have  not  reached 
our  Board. 

This  speaks  well  for  the  in¬ 
dustry,  because  it  seems  an  al¬ 
most  foregone  conclusion  that 
no  one,  no  administrative  body 
and  no  court  can  adjust  such 
work  disputes  as  satisfactorily 
as  the  men  of  management  and 
labor  who  are  thoroughly 
steeped  in  the  traditions  and 
skills  of  the  crafts  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  possible  knowledge 
concerning  new  work  and  its 
similarities  to  old  work  tradi¬ 
tionally  identified  with  the  re¬ 
spective  unions. 

The  Board’s  Procedure 

Checking  over  Board  records 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
adjudicated  cases  by  the  Board 
involving  jurisdictional  disputes 
in  the  printing  industry.  While 
we  receive  approximately  two 
or  three  charges  annually  alleg¬ 
ing  that  a  union  is  engaging  in 
conduct  amounting  to  a  juris¬ 
dictional  dispute,  none  has  ever 
reached  the  Board  for  decision. 


Battle 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  article,  a 
condensation  of  an  address  given 
recently  before  the  Union  Em¬ 
ployers  Section  of  the  Printing 
Industry  of  America,  Inc.,  is  a 
timely  discussion  of  particular 
interest  to  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Where  does  the  NLRB 
stand  if  the  printing  crafts  in¬ 
volve  the  publishing  business  in 
disputes  over  jurisdiction  of 
workers  engaged  in  new  proc¬ 
esses  of  printing?) 


Somehow  or  other — either  by 
settlement,  withdrawal  of  the 
charge,  or  otherwise  —  such 
charges  have  been  disposed  of 
without  a  formal  Board  deci¬ 
sion  and  order.  But  because  dis¬ 
putes  of  this  nature  may  some 
day  collide  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  your  labor  relations  pol¬ 
icy,  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  Board’s  procedure  in 
handling  charges  filed  with  it 
asking  for  relief  against  a  jur¬ 
isdictional  strike.  Remember 
that  the  Board  does  not  police 
the  Act;  it  can  protect  an  ag¬ 
grieved  person — whether  em¬ 
ployee,  union,  or  employer — 
only  upon  the  filing  of  a  charge. 

First,  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
must  amount  to  an  unfair  labor 
practice  before  the  Board’s  proc¬ 
esses  can  be  invoked.  There  are 
two  essential  ingredients  of 
such  an  unfair  labor  practice. 
First,  a  union  must  engage  in 
a  strike  or  induce  or  encourage 
employees  by  picketing  or  other 
means  of  appeal,  to  engage  in  a 
strike.  And  second,  an  object  of 
the  strike,  or  the  appeal  to 
strike,  must  be  to  force  or  re¬ 
quire  an  employer  to  assign 
particular  work  to  the  union 
striking  or  inducing  the  strike. 

If,  upon  investigation  of  a 
charge — which  is  customarily 
conducted  by  the  Regional  Office 
in  which  the  charge  is  filed — 
the  Regional  Director  deter¬ 
mines  that  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  has  occurred,  he  must  first 
wait  10  days  to  afford  the 
parties  a  chance  to  adjust  or  to 
agree  upon  methods  for  volun¬ 
tary  adjustment  of  the  dispute. 
If  no  such  adjustment  or  agree¬ 
ment  to  adjust  is  submitted 
within  the  ten-day  waiting 
period,  a  hearing  will  be  held 
to  determine  the  dispute.  The 
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When  Order  Is  Entered 

The  Board  may  find  no  dis¬ 
pute  exists  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  or,  contrary  to  the 
Regional  Director,  may  find  that 
the  evidence  establishes  an  ad¬ 
justment  or  agreement  to  ad¬ 
just,  or  it  may  find  that  the 
union  charged  is  not  entitled  to 
strike  or  induce  a  strike  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  assignment  of  the  work. 
If  the  Board  rules  that  no  dis¬ 
pute  exists,  or  that  the  parties 
have  adjusted  or  agreed  to  ad¬ 
just  the  dispute,  it  will  quash 
the  proceedings;  otherwise  it 
will  enter  an  order  that  the 
union  charged  is  not  entitled  to 
strike  or  to  induce  or  encourage 
a  strike  for  an  assignment  of 
the  work  involved. 

If  this  last  type  of  order  is 
entered,  the  respondent  union 
is  first  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  comply  with  the  Board  de¬ 
termination  by  calling  off  its 
strike  or  acts  constituting  in¬ 
ducement  or  encouragement — 
usually  picketing.  Most  unions 
honor  the  Board’s  determina¬ 
tion.  However,  failure  to  abide 
by  the  Board’s  determination  is 
usually  followed  by  the  issuance 
of  an  unfair  labor  practice  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  General  Counsel, 
and  the  case  thereafter  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  unfair  labor  practice 
case. 

Assignment  of  Work 

On  rare  occasions,  however, 
the  Board  renders  a  decision 
which  in  effect  amounts  to  an 
award  of  the  disputed  work  to 
one  of  two  competing  unions. 
Although  this  branch  of  our 
jurisprudence  is  still  in  the 
formative  stage,  the  Board  has 
rendered  decisions  tantamount 
to  an  assignment  of  disputed 
work. 

In  this  area,  such  awards 
have  been  made  where  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  essentially  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  two  unions,  both 
of  whom  have  contractual  rela¬ 
tions  with  an  employer,  as  to 
which  of  the  two  existing  bar¬ 
gaining  units  appropriately  in¬ 
cludes  the  jobs  in  question. 

Right  now  there  is  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
type  of  determination  that  the 
Board  must  nrnke  in  a  case  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  in  which  two  unions 
claim  the  same  work.  The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  at  Philadelphia 
in  NLRB  v.  United  Association 
(of  Plumbers),  which  we  refer 
{Continued  on  page  92) 
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LOVEJOY  FELLOW  FROM  ALABAMA 

Voice  of  Southland: 
‘Be  Patient  with  Us’ 

By  Buford  Boone 

Publisher,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 

Responsibility  comes  in  many  group  are  many  fine  people 
ways.  To  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  of  my  city  and  county.  They 
it  came  in  the  necessity  for  listened  to  every  word  I  had 
speaking  up  on  an  issue  that  to  say.  And  the  young  chainnan 
tortured  our  country.  He  could  did  a  fine  job  of  hushing  the 
have  kept  his  pen  still.  That  boos  and  stilling  the  shouted 
would  have  spared  four  presses  protests  at  some  of  the  things 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  a  cour-  I  had  to  say. 
ageous  stand  for  what  he  con-  j  did  not  come  here  as  an 
sidered  right  —  and  it  would  apologist  for  the  South.  I  am 
have  permitted  him  to  live  proud  to  come  from  that  great 
longer.  part  of  our  greater  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from 

(An  address  by  the  19.57  Eli-  Dixie  take  second  rank  to  no 
jah  Parish  Lovejoy  Fellow  at  man  in  love  of  this  blessed  coun- 


ture  has  passed,  and  the  people 
have  approved,  an  amendment 
to  our  state  constitution  under 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  public  school  system, 
if  that  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  mingling  of  the  races. 
I  firmly  believe  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  destroyed  if  pres¬ 
sure  for  integration  is  applied, 
and  if  the  opposition  to  integra¬ 
tion  cannot  be  applied  success¬ 
fully  in  any  other  way. 

The  Senate  of  my  state  passed 
a  resolution  last  year  calling 
upon  the  federal  government  to 
deport  Alabama  Negroes  to 
states  in  the  North.  The  action 
was  unanimous.  In  Georgia,  a 
politician  proposes  to  set  up  a 
corporation  with  state  assist¬ 
ance  to  purchase  good  property 
in  residential  areas  of  the  North 
and  sell  it  to  Southern  Negroes 
who  wish  to  join  the  trek  in  that 
direction. 

Miiriler  a  Po^>>ibilily 


Colby  College,  Maine,  on  Nov. 

8.) 

Editor  Lovejoy  died  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  press  freedom. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
of  us  who  hold  in  trust  the  same 
freedom  to  pass  it  along  to  the 
next  generation,  living  and 
working  for  it  assuredly,  and 
sacrificing  as  necessary  on  its 
sacred  alter  if  that  should  be 
required. 

In  the  Southland,  from 
whence  I  come,  we  are  living  to¬ 
day  in  a  period  of  difficulty  that 
tries  men’s  souls.  I  have  at  times 
taken  editorial  positions  that 
provoked  some  of  my  readers 
to  discontinue  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  —  and  that  is  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  protests.  Some  of 
these  people  even  insisted  that 
I  personally  take  their  cancella¬ 
tions.  I  still  don’t  know  how  I 
came  out  with  one  fellow.  I  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  was  the  only  place 
where  he  could  accomplish  his 
mission.  He  insisted  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  for  me  to  handle  the  job 
personally. 


try,  and  in  wanting  to  have  the 
biggest  voice  in  settling  our  own 
destinies  and  deciding  our  own 
affairs. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  a 
proud  people.  Many  of  us  have 
been  poor.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  population  in  my  part  of 
the  country  comes  from  old 
stock  that  have  been  on  the 
shores  of  this  continent  for  a 
mighty  long  time. 

We  suffered  the  privations  of 
a  great  and  tragic  war  fought 
in  our  heartland.  There  was  the 
indignity  of  occupation.  Ex¬ 
cesses  by  uncouth,  uneducated 
and  oftentimes  grafting  and 
cori-upt  people  w’ere  afflicted  on 
our  fathers. 

Most  of  this  has  been  for¬ 
given.  But  memories  linger.  And 
today  there  is  more  talk  than  I 
have  heard  before  in  my  lifetime 
on  the  differences  between  the 
South  and  the  North.  It  is  not 
an  infrequent  experience  to  pick 
up  a  Southern  newspaper  and  to 
read  some  perfectly  serious  let¬ 
ter  to  the  editor  referring  to 
the  possibility  of  fighting  an¬ 
other  War  between  the  States. 


In  Birmingham,  as  you  know, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
mannerly  and  talented  Nat 
(King)  Cole  from  the  city  audi¬ 
torium  by  force  while  he  was 
entertaining  a  paying  audience. 
In  my  own  home  town,  I  saw 
the  effoils  of  a  Negro  girl  to 
enter  the  University  produce  a 
situation  where  I  carried  the 
terrible  burden  of  conviction 
that  my  community  was  about 
to  have  a  murder  on  its  con¬ 
science.  And  I  believe,  along 
with  a  great  many  others  from 
my  city,  that  Autherine  Lucy 
would  have  been  murdered  if 
she  had  returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  fact,  I  haven’t  heard  a 
single  person  there  express  a 
contrary  opinion. 

I  saw  this  situation  inflame 
a  community  of  good  people.  I 
lived  through  a  community  state 
of  mind  that  caused  many  per¬ 
sons  to  load  their  guns.  We 
haven’t  yet  recovered  from  the 
suspicions  and  fears  engendered 
during  this  time,  and  we  won’t 
ever  be  the  same  again. 

You  know  about  Montgomerj,* 
and  its  bus  strike  situation.  You 


Courteous  Disagreement 

But  there  haven’t  been  a 
great  many  of  these.  Most  of 
the  people  who  have  disagreed 
with  me  have  done  so  courteous¬ 
ly,  and  with  understanding  that 
in  this  great  country  of  ours 
every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
own  opinions  on  public  issues. 
Furthermore,  he  has  a  right  to 
express  them. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  address¬ 
ing  the  Citizens  (Ilouncil  in  my 
community.  Views  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  regard  to  my  editorials 
range  from  firm  disagreement 
to  bitter  condemnation.  In  this 


IVople  Are  I’pscl 

The  people  of  the  South  are 
upset.  They  are  disturbed  by 
many  things,  including  court 
decisions  going  against  the 
grain  of  tradition  and  custom. 

I  was  driving  through  the 
.\labama  countryside  the  other 
afternoon  at  sundown.  My  auto¬ 
mobile  radio  picked  up  the  clos¬ 
ing  music  of  a  radio  station  in 
a  small  town.  It  wasn’t  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  but  Dixie. 

In  my  state  of  Alabama,  op¬ 
position  to  ending  segregation 
is  overwhelming.  Our  Legisla- 


have  read  of  the  I’ll-hit-you  and 
you-hit-me  situation  between 
whites  and  Negroes  at  Tuskee- 
gee,  where  a  fine  institution  that 
has  done  much  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  for  Negroes 
exists  and  is  a  credit  to  our 
state. 

You’ve  read  of  Little  Rock. 
You  know  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do.  I  haven’t  been  there.  I  seek 
not  the  hot  spots,  for  Tuscaloosa 
has  had  its  full  share  of  tension, 
of  strain. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  been  a  re¬ 
porter.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  true.  But  I  have  not  been 


Citation  of  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  awarded  b; 
Colby  College  to  Buford  Boone: 

“In  your  now  famous  editorial 
you  po.sed  the  question:  ‘What 
is  the  answer  to  a  mob?’  By  the 
example  of  a  personal  appear¬ 
ance  at  public  meetings  when 
violence  threatened,  you  gave 
added  eloquence  to  your  answer. 
‘It  lies  in  firm,  decisive  action.' 

“You  have  achieved  national 
prominence  as  a  Southerner  who 
knows  how  faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend  and  an 
American  who  demands  libert; 
and  justice  for  all.” 


able  to  communicate  to  you  even 
at  this  point  the  intensity  of  j 
feeling  of  many  Southern  people 
on  the  subject  of  integration. 
Sometimes  it  is  irrational;  it’s 
a  subject  that  one  doesn’t  dis¬ 
cuss  with  some  of  his  friends. 
Bonds  of  friendship  have  been 
strained  more  than  once,  in 
many  places  in  the  South,  be¬ 
cause  discussions  become  irra¬ 
tional,  heated. 

Not  a  .Sintpir  Mailer 

But  I  do  hope  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  my  statement  that  solution 
of  the  integration  segregation 
problem  is  not  a  simple  matter 
of  having  good  people  automat¬ 
ical!  obey  the  order  of  a  court. 
Generally,  we  can  find  substan¬ 
tiation  for  our  convictions,  our 
prejudices 


our  customs. 
That  is  done  by  the  Southern 
segregationist  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bible,  on  the  basis  of  states 
rights,  on  the  basis  of  nullifying 
the  14th  amendment  by  proof 
considered  sufficient  that  it  was 
enacted  illegally,  and  by  invali¬ 
dating  the  court  decision  itself 
because  the  judges  who  made  it 
were  considered  not  qualified. 

It  may  be  your  opinion,  and 
it  happens  to  be  mine,  that  none 
of  these  substantiations  is  valid- 
But  the  fact  that  I  so  believe 
does  not  alter  the  more  impor- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Press  Shy  at  Dulles’ 
Request  for  Names 


Washington 
Newsmen  who  cover  State 
Department  press  conferences 
have  an  apparent  passion  for 
anonjTnity,  absence  of  which 
marks  Presidential  meetings 
with  the  correspondents. 

Before  Secretary  John  Foster 
Dulles  made  his  appearance 
Tuesday,  his  press  attache,  Lin¬ 
coln  White,  requested  that  here¬ 
after  each  questioner  identify 
himself  by  name  and  by  paper. 
Asked  why  the  new  rule  was  be¬ 
ing  applied,  Mr.  White  said:  “It 
is  just  more  manageable  for  us, 
and  I  would  think  for  you,  too.” 

Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  the  first  to 
speak  when  Mr.  Dulles  opened 
the  conference.  “Can  you  tell  us 
why  you  want  us  to  identify 
ourselves  and  our  papers?”  he 
ventured. 


Secretary  Dulles  answered:  “I 
was  told  that  that  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  prevailed  at  the  White 
House,  and  that  the  correspond¬ 
ents  seemed  to  like  to  get  their 
names  in  the  papers,  and  they 
might  like  it  over  here.” 

(Transcripts  of  White  House 
press  conferences  and  television 
clips  shown  in  news  programs 
show  that  there  is  a  more  fever¬ 
ish  rush  to  get  in  questions,  and 
identifications,  since  these  inno¬ 
vations  were  introduced,  and 
fiiat  some  reporters  appear 
more  anxious  to  query  since 
metropolitan  newspapers  began 
printing  the  transcript.) 

editor  Sc  publisher 


Chalmers  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  raised  the 
point  that  the  new  rule  had  not 
been  referred  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  Ckirrespondents’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  he  submitted:  “I 
think  it  properly  should  be  be¬ 
fore  we  get  into  this.  It  is 
rather  a  precedent-shattering 
thing  for  Cabinet  members  to 
start.” 

Secretary  Dulles  appeared 
surprised  at  the  reaction.  He 
said:  “Well,  I  didn’t  realize 
there  w’as  so  much  modesty 
here.  But  in  view  of  what  you 
say  we  will  waive  the  business 
for  today,  and  have  it  discussed 
before  my  next  press  confer¬ 
ence.” 

rx>rrespondent 

A  correspondent,  by  now 
anonymous,  replied:  “I  think 
that’s  a  very  welcome  decision 
on  your  part.  Our  feeling  had 
been  that  this  whole  procedure 
slows  down  the  conferences  and 
formalizes  them  quite  a  bit.” 

A  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  correspondents 
association  will  be  schooled  to 
decide  what  position  should 
formally  be  taken.  Conversation 
in  the  press  room  shows  the  old 
method  is  preferred.  Attendance 
at  Dulles  conferences  rises  and 
falls  to  match  the  gravity  of 
diplomatic  happenings  but 
usually  about  100  persons  are 
present.  Many  are  observers 
from  geographical  divisions  of 
the  department. 

Secretary  Dulles  knows  most 
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of  the  regulars  by  name  and, 
presumably,  knows  their  news¬ 
paper  affiliation.  Mr.  White  is 
on  a  first-name  basis  with  just 
about  every  reporter  who  visits 
the  State  Department,  however 
infrequently.  For  these  reasons, 
the  correspondents  see  no  pur¬ 
pose  served  in  fonnal  identifica¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  them  agree,  no  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose  could  be  furthered  by  more 
immediate  identification  of 
newspaper,  or  correspondent. 

John  Hightower  of  Associated 
Press,  is  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 


Ashmore  Raps 
Policy-by-Pulse 

Des  Moines 
“The  Arkansas  Gazette  is  not 
a  crusading  newspaper,”  says 
Harry  Ashmore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Little  Rock  daily. 

“We  didn’t  feel  the  ‘pulse  of 
the  people’  before  deciding  to 
fight  for  peaceful  integration 
at  Central  High  School.  Thei’e 
wasn’t  a  conscious  decision  to 
do  that. 


“I  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  newspapers 
who  take  the  people’s  pulse  and 
find  out  how  they  feel  about 
an  i.ssue  before  deciding  what 
the  newspaper  thinks,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Ashmore  spoke  at  the 
state  convention  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  here,  and  accepted  for  his 
newspaper  a  “Courage  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award”  from  the  Des 
Moines  chapter  for  its  stand 
for  peaceful  integration  during 
the  recent  school  crisis  in  Little 
Rock. 


Moss  Probes 
Cutler  Talk  to 
Advertisers 


Washington 

The  Moss  Committee  on  In- 
fomation  is  interviewing  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  a  meeting 
addi’essed  by  Presidential  As¬ 
sistant  Robert  Cutler  following 
published  reports  that  the  White 
House  aid  suggested  advertisers 
“reconsider  their  policies”  with 
respect  to  a  magazine  which 
published  a  story  that  this  coun¬ 
try  maintains  surveillance  over 
Russian  military  moves,  by 
radar  from  Turkey. 

Inslallalion 

Robert  B.  Hotz,  editor  of  Avi¬ 
ation  Week,  said  the  story  on 
the  installation  in  Turkey  re¬ 
vealed  nothing  to  the  Russians. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Hot 
Springs,  Va.,  and  was  attended 
by  members  of  the  Commerce 
Dei)artment’s  Business  Advisory 
Council.  Present  were  represen¬ 
tatives  of  many  of  the  country’s 
largest  national  advertisers. 
The  session  was  behind  closed 
doors,  but  Mr.  Cutler  was 
quoted  as  describing  the  story 
as  “treasonable”  and  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  advertisers 
who  might  wish  to  withdraw 
their  support. 

James  C.  Hagerty,  White 
House  press  aide,  told  newsmen 
Mr.  Cutler  denies  the  use  of  the 
term  “treasonable”  and  said  he 
didn’t  mention  advertising  in 
any  reference.  The  White  House 
assistant  used  the  expression 
“not  trea:sonable  but  shameful.” 


END  OF  THE  FAMINE? 

Long,  Minneapolis  Tribune 


DOG  DAZE 

Talburt,  N.Y.  World-Telegram  &  Sun 


SPACE  PLATFORM 

Cargill,  Central  Press 


‘35’ 


Bar’s  Report  on 
Criticized  by  Brucker 


during  sessions  of  the  court  or 
recesses  between  sessions,  and 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of 
court  procedings  are  permissible  A 

at  the  discretion  of  the  presiding  JP  OT  Oil  A  -/it  O 


Program  Set 


Herbert  Brucker,  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
questions  the  right  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  to  regard 
the  courts  as  its  property. 

“The  courts  belong  to  the 
people,”  Mr.  Brucker  said  in 
a  statement  in  which  he  com¬ 
mented  on  the  failure  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Foundation  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  revision  of  Canon  35  to 
give  judges  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  permitting  courtroom 
photography.  (E&P,  Nov.  2, 
page  9.) 


Proposed  Revision 

In  the  course  of  his  criticism 
of  the  report  Mr.  Brucker  pro¬ 
posed  consideration  of  a  newly- 
worded  Canon  35  which  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  courts 
should  be  conducted  with  fitting 
dignity  and  decorum. 

Mr.  B nicker’s  statement  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“The  American  Bar  Founda¬ 
tion  Special  Committee  on  Canon 
35  consists  of  disting^uished  and 
perceptive  legal  authorities.  But 
after  18  months  of  labor  this 
committee  recommends  no 
change  in  the  substance  of 
Canon  35.  It  favors  only  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phraseology  of  the  same 
prohibition  against  cameras  and 
microphones  in  court.  This 
leaves  the  nation  right  where 
it  began  in  1937. 

“The  committee  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  the  press 
and  other  media  ask  no  special 
right  for  themselves.  They  ask 
only  the  same  rights  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  public 
whose  agents  they  are.  Indeed, 
once  you  grant  that  a  court 
trial  shall  be  public,  there  is 
no  logic  in  permitting  one  means 
of  publication  while  forbidding 
another. 


on  the  participants  and  to  divert 
them  from  the  proper  objectives 
of  the  trial.”  Again,  this  just 
isn’t  so,  as  has  been  shown  re¬ 
peatedly  in  our  courts  them¬ 
selves  where  judges  have  been 
flexible  enough  to  admit  that 
conditions  sometimes  change. 

“Under  proper  control  the 
modern  means  of  reporting  are 
so  unobtrusive  that  participants 
are  vitually  unaware  of  them. 
And,  far  from  having  an  in¬ 
evitable,  necessary,  and  auto¬ 
matic  distracting  or  disturbing 
influence  upon  a  witness,  they 
are  the  least  of  his  worries — as 
anyone  who  has  ever  sat  in  a 
witness  stand  knows. 

“Another  premise  underlying 
this  report  is  even  more  dis¬ 
turbing,  namely  the  unspoken 
assumption  that  our  courts  are 
the  property  of  our  judges,  or 
perhaps  of  the  200,000  members 
of  organizations  represented  in 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  They 
are  not.  The  courts  belong  to  the 
people.  Every  power  the  courts 
have,  including  that  of  con¬ 
tempt,  comes  from  the  people. 
As  Chief  Justice  Hughes  once 
said,  ‘Whether  that  system 
(Constitutional  government) 
shall  continue  does  not  rest  with 
this  court  but  with  the  people, 
who  have  created  that  system.’ 

“It  is  the  high  responsibility 
of  our  courts  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice.  As  long  as  any  spectator  or 
observer  in  a  court  is  wholly 
unobtrusive,  and  does  not  in¬ 
terfere,  what  right  has  a  court 
— or  the  House  of  Delegates — to 
keep  him  out?  If  he  has  such  a 
right,  where  did  he  get  it,  and 
how? 


judge,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  subject  to  such  rules  as  he 
may  prescribe,  if  in  his  opinion 
such  action  is  not  calculated  to 
detract  from  the  essential  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  proceedings,  distract 
the  witness  in  giving  his  testi¬ 
mony,  degrade  the  court  or 
create  misconceptions  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto  in  the  mind  of  the 
public. 

“It  is  inherent  in  the  life  proc¬ 
ess  that  man  keep  up  with  a 
changing  environment.  Those 
who  resist  change  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it.  It  is  simply  inevitable 
that  eventually — as  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  halls  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  in  New  York  today — facili¬ 
ties  for  photography  and  broad¬ 
casting  will  be  built  into  every 
American  court  room.” 


Convention 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Sunday,  Nov.  10,  is  arrival 
day  for  delegates  to  the  54th 
annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  swank  Boca  Raton 
Club  has  scheduled  a  western 
jamboree  steak  roast  as  a  wel¬ 
coming  attraction. 

There  will  be  dancing  until 
midnight  on  the  Cabana  Club 
Terrace  under  a  tropical  full 
moon,  according  to  the  program 
notes. 


Poll  Slightly 
Off,  Paper 
MakesApology 


Recognize  a  Reality 


False  Premise 


“The  rephrased  Canon  35  is, 
like  that  anachronism  itself, 
built  upon  a  premise  that  was 
true  in  1937  but  became  false 
long  before  1957.  This  premise 
is  that  photography  and  broad¬ 
casting  necessarily  and  auto¬ 
matically  detract  from  digfnity, 
distract  witnesses,  and  degrade 
the  court.  This  just  isn’t  so.  Or, 
as  this  new  rationalization  has 
it,  photographs  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  “introduce  extraneous  in¬ 
fluences  which  tend  to  have  a 
detrimental  psychological  effect 


“The  press  does  not  seek  a 
blanket  requirement  that  cam¬ 
eras  and  microphones  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  court,  in  place  of 
Canon  35’s  blanket  censorship. 
They  merely  ask  that  bar  and 
bench  recognize  the  facts  of 
modem  life  and  leave  this  whole 
matter,  like  everything  else  in¬ 
volved,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
possible  revision  of  Canon  35, 
suggested  experimentally  by  one 
member  of  the  (Connecticut  Bar, 
that  is  more  in  touch  with  to¬ 
day’s  reality  than  the  ABA 
recommendation : 

“Proceedings  in  court  should 
be  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum.  The  taking  of 
photographs  in  the  court  room. 


Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Star -Ledger  poll  predict¬ 
ed,  in  the  Sunday  issue  before 
the  election,  that  Gov.  Robert 
Meyner  would  win  in  the  state 
by  a  majority  of  more  than  200,- 
000.  He  won  by  203,713. 

“We  have  a  confession  and  an 
apology  to  make,”  said  the  Star- 
Ledger  after  the  election. 
“When  we  wrote  ‘more  than 
200,000,’  we  actually  had  in 
mind  about  220,000.  We  were 
thus  somewhat  wide  of  the 
mark.  Indeed,  it  was  the  poor¬ 
est  prediction  our  poll  made 
since  it  was  begun.” 

“Where  and  how  did  we  go 
wrong,  to  the  extent  of  missing 
the  target  by  nearly  20,000 
votes?  We  know  exactly  where, 
and  we  know  how,”  the  New- 
house  paper  said,  with  an  analy¬ 
sis  by  counties.  It  confessed 
failure  to  do  a  thorough  recheck¬ 
ing  job  following  the  Nixon 
tour  and  President  Eisenhower’s 
appeals  for  Sen.  Forbes. 

“Since  we  had  predicted  ‘more 
than  200,000’  we  could  lay  claim 
to  accuracy,  but  that  would  be 
relying  on  luck  rather  than  in¬ 
formation,  since  we  actually 
had  in  mind  about  220,000,”  the 
editorial  said.  “Now  that  we 
have  confessed  and  uncovered 
the  errors,  we  feel  better.  We 
hope  to  feel  still  better  in  the 
future,  by  avoiding  such  errors. 


Governors  to  Speak 

Editorial  and  business  affain 
get  twin  billing  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  agenda  for  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Group  sessions  will  follow 
a  general  meeting  at  which  (Jov. 
LeRoy  Collins  of  Florida  will  be 
introduced  by  SNPA  President 
James  L.  Knight  of  Miami.  H. 
Galt  Braxton  of  Kinston,  N.  C. 
will  give  the  invocation. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  is  chairman  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  discussion  and  J.  W.  West, 
president  of  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for 
the  business  seminar. 

As  customary  at  an  SNPA 
convention,  fonnal  meetings  are 
held  to  the  forenoon.  The  after 
noons  are  fi*ee  for  recreation 
and  on  Monday  night  there  will 
be  a  general  cocktail  party 
dinner-dance. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  will 
dress  the  Tuesday  morning  as¬ 
sembly.  The  grroup  sessions  will 
follow:  Less  than  15,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Millard  Cope,  Marshall 
(Tex.)  News  Messenger,  chair¬ 
man;  15-50,000,  Bert  Struby, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  chair¬ 
man  ;  and  over  50,000,  Albert  N. 
Jackin,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  chairman. 


Golf  Tournaments 

Golf  tournaments  for  men  and 
women  are  scheduled  in  the  aft 
emoon,  with  a  dinner-dance  at 
night. 

New  officers  will  be  installed 
Wednesday  morning  and  golf 
awards  will  be  presented  then. 

Women  are  invited  to  attend 
the  convention  business  ses¬ 
sions,  but  the  program  an 

nounced  by  Secretary-Manager 

Tom  Tanner  lists  several  spe¬ 
cial  attractions,  including  a 
visit  to  Palm  Beach  shops  and 
a  fashion  show. 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Newspaper  Ads  Delivered 
Under  Cost  of  TV  Spots 


Reader-Viewer  Surveys  Compare 
‘Apples  and  Oranges’  Yardsticks 


Newspaper  advertising  out¬ 
performs  television  advertising 
at  lower  cost  per  1,000,  if  a  fair 
and  full  yardstick  of  media 
measurement  is  used  for  com¬ 
parison  of  “apples  and  oranges.” 

That  is  the  contention  and 
conviction  of  Walter  C.  Kurz, 
advertising  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  backed  by  reader- 
ship  and  listening  surveys  and 
cost  analyses. 

A  statement  by  Mr.  Kurz  on 
the  subject  follows  in  full: 

.Studies  Needed 

The  interest  continues  to 
mount  in  the  search  for  a  com¬ 
mon  media  yardstick.  At  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
meeting  in  October  this  was 
stressed  by  several  top  agency 
media  executives  in  regard  to 
their  search  for  such  a  measur¬ 
ing  device.  The  long-spoken 
criticism  that  you  cannot  com¬ 
pare  apples  and  oranges  was 
handled  by  Dr.  Seymour  Banks 
in  his  closing  statement:  “We 
say  we  must  compare  oranges 
and  apples  and  keep  searching 
for  more  scientific  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  our  comparisons.”  (E  &  P, 
Oct.  26,  page  11). 

With  this  kind  of  view  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  media-buying 
field,  we  feel  it  is  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  role  to  examine  its  ovvn 


case  and  that  of  competing  me¬ 
dia  in  a  continuing  program  for 
more  accurate  measurements. 
We  feel  it  is  the  newspaper’s 
role  to  study  its  case  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  because  there  are  so 
many  attempts  in  this  direction, 
some  of  which  are  quite  un¬ 
favorable,  and  others  of  which 
are  inaccurate. 

At  the  Chicago  Tribune,  we 
now  are  using  a  comparison  that 
is  a  sincere  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  advertising  in  our  paper 
with  television  advertising.  Here 
is  our  method.  We  compare  on 
three  levels:  one  called  the  cov¬ 
erage  or  circulation  level,  the 
second  one  the  attention  level, 
and  the  third  the  advertising 
message  level.  This  level  is 
probably  better  termed  a  prod¬ 
uct-creative  level  because  at  this 
level  dependence  is  on  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  product  and  the 
creative  ability  of  those  who  are 
presenting  the  product  message. 
This  obviously  puts  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  message  than  on 
the  medium. 

At  the  first  level,  that  of  po¬ 
tential  coverage  or  circulation, 
we  compare  the  number  of  sets 
tuned  to  the  station  according 
to  the  Nielsen  Audimeter  re- 
])ort  with  the  number  of  house¬ 
holds  reading  the  Tribune  on  the 
basis  of  a  readership  coverage 
study.  If  station  breaks  or  ID’s 


are  involved,  the  rating  is  an 
average  of  the  quarter  hour  be¬ 
fore  and  the  quarter  hour  after 
the  commercial. 

At  the  second  level,  that  of 
attention,  w’e  compare  the 
viewer  of  the  program  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hooper  studies  and  the 
reader  of  the  page  (page  traffic) 
on  which  the  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Tribune  according 
to  Starch  studies.  At  this  level, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Hooper  reported  75%  of  the 
sets  tuned  in  were  attended  in 
the  morning  and  81%  of  the 
sets  tuned  in  were  attended  in 
the  afternoon.  A  confirmation  of 
this  is  contained  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  Pulse  ratings  with  Niel¬ 
sen.  On  the  average,  in  a  study 
that  was  made  in  the  same  week 
and  the  same  program,  the 
Pulse  coincidental  ratings  were 
80%  of  the  Nielsen  indication 
of  sets  tuned  in.  Further  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  point  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  study.  It  show’ed  that 
59%  of  the  sets  tuned  in  were 
attended  in  the  afternoon,  61% 
in  the  morning,  and  78%  in  the 
evening. 

At  the  third  level,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message  or  the  prod¬ 
uct-creative  level,  we  compared 
those  who  noted  the  commercial 
according  to  a  Hooper  check 
within  10  minutes  after  the  com¬ 
mercial  for  television  with  a 
Starch  rating  of  those  who  noted 
the  advertisement  in  the  Trib¬ 
une.  This,  of  course,  is  an 
extremely  controversial  area. 


There  is  no  question  that  all 
people  who  are  viewing  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  do  not  get  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  that  all  people  who 
read  a  newspaper  page  do  not 
get  the  advertising  message 
thereon.  We  have  used  all  the 
information  and  research  that 
we  can  find  on  this  subject  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  say  one  is 
better  than  the  other. 

Cost  Comparisons 

An  example  of  the  way  .in 
which  comparisons  on  the  cost 
per  thousand  basis  can  be  made 
is  given  in  Chart  1.  This  com¬ 
pares  the  advertisements  in  the 
Tribune’s  Food  Guide  which  is 
a  regular  section  of  our  Friday 
paper,  with  television  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  same  advertisers 
during  the  same  week.  This  was 
done  in  May  of  1957.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  that  could  be  com¬ 
pared  was  for  crackers,  a  dog 
food,  a  baking  soda,  two 
cleansers,  and  two  beverages. 
Three  of  the  television  adver¬ 
tisements  were  20-second  spots. 
The  1957  Hooper  studies  indi¬ 
cate  only  2.1%  of  the  program 
audience  can  recollect  the  “ex¬ 
terior”  spots  (station  breaks  and 
ID’s)  within  10  minutes  after 
they  have  appeared.  We  have 
used  that  figure  in  the  compari¬ 
son.  If,  however,  it  is  an  “in¬ 
terior”  commercial  (i.e.  within 
the  structure  of  a  program),  the 
26.8%  Hooper  rating  for  com¬ 
mercials  of  all  programs  is  al¬ 
lowed,  the  newspaper  compari¬ 
son  is  still  very  favorable. 

In  Chart  2,  however,  there  is 
a  comparison  of  newspapers  on 
a  general  basis  with  television 
advertising  on  %  hour  pro¬ 
grams.  A  television  organization 
originally  made  this  comparison, 
but  they  compared  only  the  pro¬ 
gram  rating  of  television  to  the 
^Continued  on  page  95) 


1  CHART  II  1 

Cost  per  Thousand  Coinparlson 

Average  i  Hr.  TV  Program 
and 

Average  J  Page  Newspaper  Ad  In  Same  Markets 

ATTEMTION  LEVEL 

TV  rPM 

ADVEnTISINC 
,  MESSAGE  LE’/EL  , 

TV  »"><  Print 

1  n  Same 

Markets 

Cost 

(based  on 
Program 
Rating) 

Newspaper  CPM 
(based  on 
Page  Traffic) 

TV 

(Hooper 

Survey) 

Newspaper 
(138  Study 
Summary) 

CRIME  SHOW 
Newspaper 

T't'S.SVO 

42,072 

$3.75 

$1.67 

$13.99 

$4.10 

SITUATION  COMED 
Newspaper 

T$48.895 

34,212 

$3.15 

$1 .60 

$11.75 

$3.93 

DRAMA  SHOW 
Newspaper 

$46,930 

30,936 

$3.60 

$1 .61 

$13.43 

$3.96 

QUIZ  SHOW 
Newspaper 

$31,797 

37,152 

$2.50 

$1.62 

$  9.32 

$3.97 

MUSICAL 

Newspaper 

$49,840 

37,326 

$3.73 

$1.65' 

$13.92 

$4.04 
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GOLDEN  DOZEN  X: 


‘Choosey  Agency’  Declines 
To  Accept  Media  As  Clients 


‘You  Can’t  Run  with  the  Hare 
And  Hunt  with  the  Hounds’ 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  positive  refusal  to  accept  “Before  we  take  on  a  new 
any  advertising  medium  as  a  account,  we  must  be  satisfied 
client  was  stated  this  week  by  that  the  client  organization  is 
David  Ogilvy,  president  of  the  kind  we  like  to  live  with; 


Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  Inc. 

Mr.  Ogilvy,  interviewed  as 
one  of  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Golden  Dozen  advertising 
agency  leaders  of  1957,  said  his 
agency  had  declined  a  number 
of  offers,  including  that  from 
one  metropolitan  daily. 

“You  can’t  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds,”  said 
this  titian-haired  Scottish  titan 
of  advertising  w’ho  is  proving 
to  be  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  many 
American  practitioners  of  the 
craft. 

“Newspapers,  magazines,  TV 
networks,  radio  chains  and  bill¬ 
board  groups  are  notoriously 
difficult  clients.  They  think  that 
they  know  more  about  advertis¬ 
ing  than  their  agencies.” 

TV  Compensation 

Mr.  Ogilvy  volunteered  three 
variations  on  the  theme,  “When 
to  use  newspapers,”  namely: 

“1.  When  a  product  is  new, 
and,  therefore,  news,  what  more 
appropriate  medium  is  there 
than  the  newspaper? 

“2.  When  you  need  total 
coverage  of  a  market,  where, 
but  in  newspapers,  can  you  ob¬ 
tain  so  close  to  100%  coverage 
of  all  families  in  one  day?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  on  TV,  or  radio,  or 
in  the  magazines; 

“3.  When  you  wish  to  light  a 
fire  under  your  retail  outlets, 
use  the  medium  they  use  for 
their  own  advertising — news¬ 
papers. 

“Unfortunately,  however, 
newspapers  cannot  demonstrate. 
Nor  can  they  talk.” 

15  Accounts 

Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  choosi- 
est  agencies  in  America.  Be¬ 
sides  turning  down  about  a 
dozen  media  accounts,  there 
have  been  more  than  50  other 
would-be  clients  that  OB&M  has 
chosen  not  to  accept  during  the 
last  twelve  months. 


that  we  can  make  a  profit  on 


the  account;  and  that  we  can 
do  a  better  marketing  and  crea¬ 
tive  job  than  the  previous 
agency,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  said. 

Even  so,  OB&M  now  has  15 
accounts,  representing  annual 
billings  of  $18,000,000.  The 
agency  is  busting  out  all  over. 
The  media  department  has  re¬ 
cently  had  to  be  moved  across 
the  street. 


FOR  OLD  TIME'S  SAKE— The  clock  is  merely  an  interesting  decoration 
in  the  office  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  and  Mather,  Inc.  where  modern  adver¬ 
tising  ideas  are  generated.  Estevy  Stowell,  at  left,  executive  vice- 
president,  sits  for  a  picture  with  David  Ogilvy,  president. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


The  agency  was  established  in 
1949. 

“Then  it  consisted  of  two  peo¬ 
ple,  myself  and  secretary,”  Mr. 
Ogilvy  recalled.  “I  paid  myself 
$100  a  week  and  her  $90.” 

He  had  worked  in  a  London 
agency,  however,  and  jokingly 
describes  the  formation  of  one 
in  this  country  as  “an  exercise 
in  international  log-rolling." 

“My  sainted  brother,  Francis, 
is  Managing  Director  of  Mather 
&  Crowther,  one  of  the  hottest 
British  advertising  agencies,” 
Mr.  Ogilvy  explained.  “It  was 
Francis  who  sent  me  to  America 
in  1937.  And  in  1948  it  was 
Francis  who  persuaded  Mather 
&  Crowther,  and  another  great 
London  agency,  Benson’s,  to  pot 
up  most  of  the  capital  to  start 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather.  They 
put  up  $40,000  each  I  had  abont 
$8,000  of  my  own  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  had  previously 
worked  for  Dr.  George  Gallup 
at  the  Audience  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  Princeton,  as  Associ¬ 
ate  Director.  He  is  first  and 
foremost  a  research  man. 

“God  bless  George  Horace 
Gallup!,”  ejaculated  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
“He  taught  me  the  research 
business. 

“Earlier  in  my  career  I  sold 
cook  stoves  door-to-door  in 
Scotland.  There  are  very  fe* 
agency  men  who  have  worked 
as  door-to-door  salesmen.  Once 
you’ve  done  that  you’ll  never 
forget  that  advertising  has  got 
to  sell,  or  it’s  a  waste  of  money. 

‘The  Brand  Image' 

“At  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather, 
we  have  a  strict  discipline,  i 
dogma,  a  dialectic  that  governs 
all  our  creative  output.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  advertisement 
is  a  part  of  the  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  personality  of 
the  brand.  Every  advertisement 
we  produce  must  be  considered 
as  a  contribution  to  the  comples 
symbol  w'hich  is  the  brand 
image. 

“The  manufacturer  who  dedi¬ 
cates  his  advertising  to  build¬ 
ing  the  most  favorable  image, 
the  most  sharply  defined  per¬ 
sonality,  is  the  one  who  will  gel 
the  largest  share  of  the  market 
at  the  highest  profit  in  the  long 
run. 

“VV’e  take  a  long  view  of  our 
creative  responsibilities. 
plan  ten  years  ahead,  on  the 
assumption  that  our  clients  are 
not  out  for  a  fast  buck,  but  in¬ 
tend  to  stay  in  business  fore- 
eve  r. 

“We  try  to  create  sharply  de¬ 
fined  personalities  for  our 
brands.  And  we  stick  to  tho» 
personalities,  year  after  ye^r- 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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CLEVELAND 
PLAIN  DEALER 


13,109,180 

lines 


LOS  ANGELES 
TIMES 
12,690,790 
lines 


NEW  YORK 
TIMES 

11,001,402 

lines 


There’s  lots  of 

Department  store  advertising 
in  a  first-rate  RETAIL  MARKET 


in  1956  The  Plain  Dealer  was  FIRST  IN  THE  U.  S.  in  department  store  linage 


Department  stores  buy  their  advertising  for  immediate 
and  measured  results.  In  Cleveland  the  Plain  Dealer  is 
the  overwhelming  favorite  of  canny  department  store 
operators.  Their  linage,  during  1956,  made  the  Plain 
Dealer  number  one  in  America  in  department  store  linage. 


This  can  be  important  to  you,  whatever  your  product, 
if  it  sells  to  Cleveland  customers.  In  the  Plain  Dealer 
you  reach  the  able-lo-buy  customers.  They’re  the  same 
customers  who  have  made  Cleveland  department  stores 
the  envy  of  merchants  all  over  the  country. 


...,\ 
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The  Plain  Dealer  sells  two  great 
RETAIL  MARKETS  Cleveland^2^  billion 

J  adjacent  Counties  ^2  billion 


i  At»i  ;  ^ 


TOTAL 


•A 'A 


billion 


It's  a  market  LARGER  than 
each  of  36  entire  states 
and  the  ONLY 
Cleveland  Newspaper  that 
sells  this  WHOLE  MARKET  is 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 

COMMODITY 

CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 

26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

TOTAL 

(000) 

Total  Retail  Sales 

2,247,897 

1,999,804 

4,247,701 

Retail  Food  Sales 

549,318 

484,163 

1,033,481 

Retail  Drug  Sales 

85,930 

55,457 

141,387 

Automotive 

382,082 

390,920 

773,002 

Gas  Stations 

120,031 

157,081 

277,112 

Furniture,  Household  AppI 

ances  124,695 

102,572 

227,267 

1  (Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 

Power.  May  10. 

1957) 

^ Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and.  Magazine  Network. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


sample  design  looked  like  this:  your  account  executive  provides 
Number  Size  adequate  liaison  with  the  agen- 
in  of  cy  personnel  working  on  your 
Universe  Sample  account?” 

Ad  Managers  13,000  3,795  By  and  large,  the  account  ex- 

Agencies  1,806  1,806  ecutives  do  provide  adequate 

Media  5,902  2,107  liaison,  according  to  the  replies. 

Top  However,  the  larger  advertisers 

Management  13,000  1,012  are  not  as  satisfied  in  this  re- 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  ^pect  as  the  group  as  a  whole  is. 
this  sampling.  Prof.  Frey  said  “Those  advertising  managers 
845  returns  were  made  by  ad-  who  do  not  consider  their  ac- 
vertising  managers,  412  by  count  executives  to  be  members 
agencies,  277  by  media,  and  193  of  agency  top  management  think 
by  top  management.  less  highly  of  these  account  ex- 

Returns  represent:  70%  of  all  ecutives  for  liaison  purposes," 
advertisers  with  budgets  in  ex-  report  said, 
cess  of  $1  million;  71.5%  of  all  "Only  62%  of  them  voted  that 
ANA  members  with  budgets  in  the  liaison  was  adequate.  In¬ 
excess  of  $1  million;  60%  of  all  adequacy,”  the  report  empha- 
ANA  members;  64%  of  all  sized,  “does  not  necessarily  re- 
agencies  billing  in  excess  of  $30  fer  to  lack  of  skill  or  lack  of 
million;  55%  of  all  agencies  ability.  Some  respondents  said 
billing  in  excess  of  $5  million;  the  account  executive  had  too 
and  45%  of  all  members  of  the  much  to  do.  Others  said  he 
American  Association  of  Adver-  never  could  be  adequate  liaison; 
tising  Agencies.  that  several  people  had  to  be 

The  tables  presented  by  Profs,  ia^’olved. 

Frey  and  Davis  were  classified  Reporting  on  what  agency  ex- 
into  three  groups — Agency  Serv-  ecutives  think  of  advertisinf 


Frey  Report  Preview 
Is  Provocative  Gem 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Almost  any  page  you  turn  to  sent  decrees  of  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  voluminous  preview  of  ago,  and  w'as  launched  by  the 
the  Frey  report  on  advertising  ANA  to  help  advertisers  meas- 
agency  sendees  and  methods  of  ure  and  evaluate  their  own 
compensation  will  convince  you  thinking,  policies  and  proce- 
that  here  is  a  thought-provoking  dures. 

gem  and  not  unlike  a  well-con-  t-i  c  i 

“  .  ,  ,  ,,  the  Sample 

ceived  chess  problem. 

The  report  was  presented  last  In  designing  the  sample  Pro¬ 
week  at  the  Association  of  Na-  fessors  Frey  and  Davis  placed 
tional  Advertisers’  annual  meet-  major  emphasis  on  two  key 
ing  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  by  groups:  advertising  managers 
Albert  W.  Frey  and  Kenneth  R.  and  agencies.  In  addition,  they 
Davis,  professors  of  marketing  also  sampled  different  types  of 
at  Dartmouth  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  media  and  the  top  management 
page  14).  It  grew  out  of  the  ad-  of  the  firms  whose  ad  managers 
vertising  agency  antitrust  con-  they  questioned.  In  total  their 


“Considering  all  the  services  somewhat  more  highly  of  ad 
combined  that  your  agency  per-  managers  in  this  respect, 
forms  for  your  company,  how  “No  matter  how  one  define' 
would  you  rate  its  operation?”  ‘adequate’,”  the  report  noted. 
This  was  answered  by  all  adver-  “there  seems  to  be  a  decidedly 
tising  managers  and  by  those  unsatisfactory  condition  here." 
with  budgets  over  $1  million. 

The  large  advertisers  rated  their 


The  study  shows  that  the 

great  majority  of  agencies, 
agencies’  performance  slightly  large  and  small  consider  their 
better  than  all  advertisers:  contact  with  client  top  manage- 

Ad  ment  adequate. 

Managers  “jt  should  be  noted,”  the 

With  study  says,  “that  contact  be- 

Budgets  tween  top  management  of  the 

All  Ad  Over  agency  and  the  client  organiza- 
Managers  $1  Million  tion  may  be  adequate  at  the 
Excellent  31.8%  41.5%  same  time  that  the  accouat 

52.9  42.8  executive  -  advertising  manager 

15.5  liaison  situation  at  the  operat- 

1-5  -2  ing  level  is  unsatisfactory.” 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  ad-  .  „ 

vertising  managers  as  they  Compensation 

s^SGiicies  are^  creative  Advertising  managers,  top 

ability,  service,  technical  skill  management  of  companies  that 
and  knowledge  of  the  industry,  advertise,  agencies  and  medh 

Answers  to  two  other  ques-  were  asked  for  their  opinion  a? 
tions  on  the  questionnaire-why  satisfactory  the  15^r 

accounts  that  dropped  agencies  .  .  .,  j 

in  the  past  year  did  so,  and  commission  method  of 

what  criteria  were  used  in  se-  compensation  is  (see  chart  A. 
lecting  the  new  agencies — con-  page  20). 
firm  the  importance  of  these  No  more  than  50%  to  60^^ 
our  actors.  respondents  in  any  group 

Working  Rrlaiionsliips  thought  the  method  satisfac- 

tory 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  :  ,  ,  .  ..u 

working  relationships.  Profs.  A  number  of  agencies  though 
Frey  and  Davis  asked  advertis-  of  the  amount  ratner 

ing  managers  the  question,  “Do  than  the  method  of  compensa- 
you,  or  do  you  not,  feel  that  (Continued  on  page  20) 


nivwwiii  wr  wwr  vn  ■  will  ■  i  •  •  • 

in  a  great  market.  56%  growth  of  population  in  newly 
urbanized  areas  adioining  Buffalo  City  Zone  Market, 
makes  your  distribution  simpler,  redoubles  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Sell  the  News  readers  and  you  sell  the  whole 
Buffalo  market  of  over  1,600,000  people.  Write  for 
new  Market  Data  book. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. — National  Representatives 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 


f 


Frey  Report 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


tion.  Some  who  voted  “satisfac-  AdvertisiuE  fhe  incentive  of  agency 

tory”  qualified  it  by  adding  “if  w“th”  personnel  to  put  forth  their 

supplemented  by  fees.”  Some  Advertsina  Advertiser  best  efforts  would  be  reduced, 

who  voted  unsatisfactory  indi-  Manaaera  $1,000,000  Manaaement  Aaencles  Media  c.  Advertisers  would  be  un- 

cated  that  they  did  so  because  %  %  %  %  %  willing  to  compensate  agenda 

15%  was  not  adequate.  fjtScTor;  burmiil- '  adequately  for  their  services 

Respondents  were  also  asked  .  — advertisers  would  buy  the 

to  show  their  preferences  for  nor  practical  .  11.9  17.3  9.8  10.0  17.4  lowest  priced  service,  disre- 

some  alternative  methods  of  Did  not  answer  .  3.0  .6  4.1  .2  1.2  garding  quality. 

compensation  if  it  were  possible  — - — - TT — irTT”  d.  Most  dire  prediction  of  all 

to  have  a  completely  free  choice,  respondents  voted  for  these  us  a  significant  dissatisfaction  themselves  woni 

TT  ,,  ,  .  three  choices  are  shown  in  the  with  this  method  of  compensa-  u  ^i-  •  * 

Here  the  emphasis  was  on  „  ^  be  eliminated. 

method  and  not  amount  of  com-  majority  of  agencies  Having  asked  whether  the  15%  e.  The  services  now  performed 

pensa  ion.  came  out  for  the  orthodox  15%  media  commission  was  satisfac-  agencies  for  media  would 

First,  there  was  the  regular,  commission  method.  tory,  and  which  of  three  meth-  "o  longer  either  be  performed 

orthodox  15%  commission.  Firet  “Tq  us,”  Profs.  Frey  and  ods  is  best  assuming  the  three  perfonned  as  well, 

alternative  called  for  agencies  Davis  said,  “this  means  that  were  available  the  three  groups  3.  A  compensation  method 

to  be  compensated  by  media  for  agencies  do  prefer  this  method  were  asked,  “Do  you,  or  do  you  that  is  best  for  agencies  is  best 

services  te  media  plus  agreed  of  compensation  despite  the  not,  think  there  will  be  a  change  for  advertisers, 
upon  additional  compensation  f^ct  that  they  have  indicated 
from  advertisers  for  agency  elsewhere  dissatisfaction  with 
services  rendered  to  advertisers,  the  amount— 15%.  And  at  the 
The  second  alternative  provided  same  time,  the  fact  that  36% 
no  media  commission;  adver-  Qf  advertisers  spending  over 
tiser  pays  agency  agreed-upon  million  would  prefer  the  sec- 
amounts  for  services  to  them.  ond  alternative,  where  no  media 
The  way  in  which  the  various  commission  is  paid,  indicates  to 


Advertising; 

Managei's 
Budseta  Over 
31,000,000 
27.3% 


Advertising; 

Managers 

No  change  .  29.0%i 

Some  change  but  media 
commission  method  will 
remain  the  dominant 

method  of  compensation  .  28.9 

Significant  change  away  from 
media  commiseion  method  in 
next  few  years  to  a  new 

method  of  compensation  .  10.6 

Don’t  know  .  24.0 

Did  not  answer  .  7.5 


Agencies 

40.6% 


Advertising 
All  Managers 

Advertising  Budgets  Over 
Managers  $1,000,000 

..  41.6%  BO.1% 


Agencies 

67.9% 

5.1 

9.7 

17.3 


Media 

40.2% 

14.8 

35.9 
9.1 


Orthodox  System  . 
I^rst  Alternative  . 
Second  Alternative 
Did  not  answer  . . 


change,  and  that  a  smaller  day  client-agency  relationship! 
number,  22%,  feel  that  there  would  be  considerably  altered, 
will  be  a  significant  change  “What  needs  to  be  done  ii 
leading  to  a  new  method  of  com-  the  light  of  such  conditions 
pensation.”  these?”  the  report  states.  “Mos 

„  ,  „  ,  .  ,  .  needed,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  will- 

Faulty  Relationsh.p. 

As  the  report  pointed  out,  ments  of  the  industry  to  recog- 
there  were  two  things  “particu-  Dize  that  the  problems  do  exis 
larly  demanding”  attention:  and  to  face  up  to  them  objec- 
working  relationships  and  com-  tively,  plus  a  determination  to 
pensation.  The  report  said:  use  the  abundance  of  availab* 

“In  too  many  client-agency  creative  talent  and  ingenuity  ii 
situations,  working  relationships  the  industry  in  solving  them, 
are  faulty.  Expensive  frictions  “Where  the  problems  exist 
and  misunderstandings  interfere  they  must  be  solved  on  an  indi- 
with  a  smoothly  operating  part-  vidual  client-agency  basis.  Tho 
nership,  and  prevent  the  adver-  buck  can’t  be  passed  to  othen 
tising  dollar  from  producing  the  in  the  industry,  to  the  industry 
optimum  return  ...  As  for  as  a  whole,  or  to  outsiders.  Ant 
compensation,  the  degree  of  dis-  the  problems  should  be  attacks 
satisfaction  in  the  industry  has  now.  Tomorrow  may  be  too  lat* 
been  indicated.”  There  is  not  time  for  compl«’ 

In  instances  where  a  compen-  ency.” 
sation  problem  exists.  Prof.  Frey 
said,  a  solution  is  too  frequently 
impeded  by  such  fallacious 
(even  if  sincere)  thinking,  as 
follows:  The  Japan  Times,  EngU^' 

1.  A  value  cannot  be  placed  language  newspaper,  has  startw 
on  creative  effort  and  therefore  publishing  an  international  air 
the  15%  media  commission  mail  edition.  It  is  tabloid  sitti 
method  is  the  only  practical  one.  on  onion-skin  paper. 
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TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 
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R.O.P.  SPOT 

C  O  L  O  R 

Available  Daily  and  Sunday  in  . . . 


COLOR  COSTS  (b/w  base) 

UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

COLOR  (Avallabllitita.  cost! — b/w  basa) 

ATailable  daily  and  Sunday.  3-day  leeway  rcduysted. 

Minimum  1.000  lines.  - Dally  or  Sunday-— 

b/w  b/w  1  c  b/w  2  e 

1  paae .  542.08  0.37.08  677.08 

1.500  lines .  330.00  425.00  465.00 

I.OOO  lines .  220,00  315.00  355.00 

For  non-standard  ad  sizes,  use  b/w  line  rate  plus 
the  following  premium: 

1.000  lines  to  full  page  .  95.00  13  >.00 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 

COLOR  (Avallabllltlea.  costa — b/w  basa) 

Afallable  dally.  3-day  leeway  requested. 

Minimum  1.000  lines. 

- Dally - 

b/w  b/w  1  c  b/w  2  c 

1  pass .  295.68  390.68  430.68 

1.500  lines .  180.00  275.00  315.00 

1.000  lines .  120.00  215.00  2.55.00 

For  non-standard  ad  siaes,  use  b/w  line  rate  plus 
the  following  premium: 

1.000  lines  to  full  page .  95.00  135.00 

♦ - ♦ 

Closing  dates:  Reserrstlons  1  week  In  adrsnce;  print¬ 
ing  material  3  days  in  adysnoe. 

Full  page  14-3/16"  x  22"  (direct  casting). 

Full  page  (type  page  liefore  processing)  14-15/16"  x 
22-3/4".  2  progresslse  proofs  to  accompeny  aU  plates 
or  mats.  Plates  or  mats  must  contain  at  least  4 
registration  marks.  1  set  of  mats  required  for  direct 
eastiu.  Running  head  and  data  line  not  required  to 
appear  on  pages. 


New  Diversified  Utica 


Year  after  year  more  advertisers  are 
using  R.O.P.  spot  color  in  the  Utica,  N.  Y. 
newspapers.They  have  found  that  they  add 
sales  when  they  add  color  to  their  mes¬ 
sages. 

Whether  your  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  runs  in  black-and-white  or  in  color, 
the  Utica  newspapers  belong  on  your  “A” 
schedule  .  .  .  because  they  cover  a  market 
of  over  300,000  people  in  bustling  Oneida 
and  Herkimer  counties. 

Utica’s  transition  from  textiles  to 
heavy  industiy  has  resulted  in  higher- 
than-ever  employment  and  wages  in  this 
thriving  electronic,  aviation-component 
and  hard  goods  producing  center. 

Utica  newspapers  hit  home  ...  4  out 
of  5  homes  in  Oneida  and  Herkimer  coun¬ 
ties!  In  reaching  this  market  no  other  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  can  compare  with  the 
proven  selling  power  of  the  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch  and  Utica  Daily  Press. 


Membera:  The  Gannett  Group 
of  Netcapapera 


?Ktica  (0b£ierber=Bisipatcf) 

(Evoningt  and  Sunday) 

Utica  Daily  Press 


(Mornings  Excapt  Sunday) 

Repreaented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc, 

Now  York  •  Syracuso  •  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 
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Tire  Dealers 
Make  Reports 
On  Ad  Pull 


Detroit 

Special  services  from  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  form  of  mei’chan- 
dising:  and  infonnation,  would 
be  welcomed  by  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Rubber  Co.  which  is  leaning 
heavily  on  them  for  an  effective 
selling  job  for  Goodrich  tires. 

Glenn  E.  Martin,  Goodrich  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  told  news¬ 
paper  representatives  here  that 
a  great  part  of  the  success  of 
an  ad  depends  “on  how  much 
you  make  of  it  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  —  display  your 
product,  so  to  speak.” 

He  said: 

“Ours  Stores  and  dealers  have 
a  strong  influence  on  the  kind  of 
advertising  we  do,  and  the  door 
is  wide  open  for  some  help  by 
your  papers  to  improve  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  newspapers.  We 
receive  considerable  merchan¬ 
dising  help  from  newspapers, 
but  it’s  almost  like  pulling  teeth. 
We  ask,  the  agency  asks,  and 
maybe  we  get  something,  but 
most  of  the  times  we  don’t.” 


Mr.  Martin  described  another 
type  of  newspaper  ad  testing 
used  by  Goodrich  in  what  they 
call  the  “Newspaper  Scrapbook 
Stores.” 

“In  this  group  of  12  stores,” 
he  said,  “within  72  hours  after 
a  newspaper  ad  is  run,  we  have 
them  mail  us  a  report  on  the 
results  secured — how  much  mer¬ 
chandise  did  they  sell,  what  were 
the  weather  conditions,  and  did 
they  feel  the  ad  was  successful? 
This  gives  us  a  quick  picture  of 
the  results  obtained  from  a  given 
ad  and  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  move  fast  to  pass  along  the 
successful  ideas. 

“I  know  we  get  a  lot  of  sur¬ 
veys  and  reports  from  the  news¬ 
papers  that  you  men  represent. 
But  here  again  mo.st  of  this 
information  is  too  late.  It’s  a 
leport  on  how  we  stand  by  com¬ 
parison  with  competition  rather 
than  some  marketing  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  helpful  in 
planning  our  future  newspaper 
advertising. 

Monday  Scliediile 

“For  example,  we  are  running 
a  survey  right  now  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  lun  our  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  get  the  most  re¬ 
sults.  For  a  number  of  years 
now,  we  have  been  scheduling  a 
lot  of  our  newspaper  adver- 


AN  UNBEATABLE 
COMBINATION 


tising  on  Mondays,  believing  that 
we  pick  up  the  buyer  who  had 
tire  trouble  over  the  weekend, 
or  conditioned  the  tire  buyer 
who  is  going  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase  the  following  weekend. 

“Information  from  your  news¬ 
papers  on  local  conditions,  local 
buying  habits  and  surveys  of 
marketing  conditions  would  be 
of  real  value  in  helping  us  do  a 
better  newspaper  job.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership  we  used 
to  get?  Let’s  have  some  more 
like  it.” 

Looking  to  the  future  and  the 
promises  it  might  hold  for  new’s- 
papers,  Mr.  Martin  said: 

“We  at  B.  F.  Goodrich  are 
strong  believers  in  newspaper 
advertising.  Our  stores  and  our 
dealers  are  heavy  users  of  the 
medium.  To  be  more  specific,  ap¬ 
proximately  38  percent  of  our 
total  advertising  appropriation 
is  spent  in  newspapers  either  in 
‘Akron-Paid’  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  or  in  co-operation  on  ads 
run  by  our  stores  and  dealers. 

“This  percentage  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  slightly  in  the  last  few 
years  and  I  see  no  reason  for  it 
to  change  in  the  year  ahead.” 


Food  Volume  Is  Up 
But  in  Fewer  Stores 

Des  Moines 
Retail  food  volume  in  Iowa 
is  up.  But,  as  is  the  case  gener¬ 
ally  throughout  the  nation,  the 
increased  volume  is  being  done 
by  fewer  stores. 

These  significant  facts  and 
many  others  came  to  light  when 
the  19.57-58  Blue  Book  of  the 
Iowa  Grocery  Market  was  re- 
lea.sed  by  the  Den  Moinea  Regis¬ 
ter  find  Tribune. 

The  new  book  show's  that 
Iowa  has  4,314  stores.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  25  per  cent  decrease 
from  the  5,749  stores  listed  in 
1952.  Retail  food  volume  is  up 
11  per  cent  since  1951. 


TULSA  WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


MORNING  •  fVlNING  •  SUNDAY 
RfRRCSfNTCD  NATIONALLY  BY  •  THC  8RANI 


Color  Parley 
Texts  Printed 

Chicago 

Through  courtesy  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  a  32-page 
tabloid  section,  containing  texts 
of  speeches  and  discussion  at 
the  second  annual  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference  here  in 
September,  is  available  to  news¬ 
paper  and  ad  agency  executives. 

Copies  of  the  section  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Prag,  conference  secre¬ 
tary,  in  care  of  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.,  333  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Metro  Molded 
Mats  Serve  4- 
Color  Combo 

For  what  it  claims  is  the  first 
time  in  mat  service  history, 
Metro  Asociated  Services,  Inc., 
New  York,  this  week  announced 
availability  of  a  set  of  four- 
color  mats — one  for  each  color 
— from  which  to  print  a  fea¬ 
tured  Christmas  illustration  in 
four  colors  for  full-color  ef¬ 
fects.  Depicted  is  the  stoiy  of 
the  Three  Wise  Man  and  the 
Nativity  in  two  panels  with 
room  between  for  a  message. 

The  mats  will  be  available 
free  of  charge  wdth  distribution 
of  the  December  issue  of 
Metro’s  New’spaper  Service. 

“Even  more  important  to  the 
greater  number  of  newspapers 
serviced  by  Metro,”  Joseph  A. 
Bernstein  of  Metro  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  technique  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  usefulness  of  this 
illustration  on  the  cover  page 
to  all  new'spapers  w'hether  they 
are  equipped  to  print  four 
colors,  three  colors,  tw'o  colors 
or  only  simple  black  and  white. 

“Involved  in  the  creation  and 
execution  of  the  art,”  Mr.  Bern¬ 
stein  said,  “was  the  delicate 
problem  of  w’orking  out  separa¬ 
tions  to  yield  the  desired  ef¬ 
fects  in  all  of  four  printing  con- 
binations;  black  and  white, 
black  and  one  color,  black  and 
two  colors,  and  full  collor  ROP.” 

According  to  Mr.  Bernstein, 
the  technique  used  in  making  the 
mats  eliminates  double  casting 
and  routing  to  achieve  necessary 
separate  casts,  and  also  assures 
best  possible  color  register. 

Color  separations  are  built 
in  so  that  one  operation  yields 
all  color  separation  casts. 

“This  is  accomplished,”  Mr. 
Beinstein  told  Editor  &  Pi’B- 
LiSHER,  “by  molding  all  of  the 
plates  required  for  a  color  set 
simultaneously  on  the  same  | 
flong.  All  of  the  mats  in  a  set 
carry  register  marks. 

Mr.  Bernstein  warned  that 
I  these  mats  should  not  be  cast 
1  separately  but  as  one  unit.  The 
flong  from  which  they  are  cast 
•  should  never  be  cut.  Only  the  re- 
1  sultant  stereos  should  be  separ¬ 
ated  for  placement  in  forms. 

He  added  that  persentation 
?  of  the  pattern  on  the  cover  page 
.  of  the  December  issue  of  the 

-  Newspaper  Service  will  be 

-  printed  in  recommended  ANPA 

-  standard  color  inks  which  are 
recommended  for  best  results. 
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point  after  touchdown 


For  a  real  football  fan,  the  thrill  doesn’t  end  with  that  last  touchdown,  or 
even  with  the  felling  of  the  goal  posts. 

He  waits  impatiently  for  the  next  day’s  sports  section.  There,  in  his  favorite 
paper,  he  can  replay  every  one  of  tho.se  sixty  exciting  minutes. 

The  point  is  this:  the  newspaper  is  the  one  place  he  knows  he’ll  find  the  full 
story  —  complete  with  starting  line-ups  and  substitutions,  stati.stics,  and 
pictures. 

Other  readers  turn  to  other  sections  with  the  same  assurance.  Whether 
they’re  looking  for  closing  stock  prices  or  hou.sehold  hints,  they  know  they 
can  “read  all  about  it”  in  the  paper. 

This  knowledge  insures  the  daily  newspaper  its  special  place  in  the  scheme 
of  American  living.  And  that  explains  why  newspapers  continue  to  be  a 
basic  medium  for  all  advertisers. 


The 
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‘Div’nd  Days’  | 
Reap  Record 
Ad  Linage 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
throughout  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company  service 
area  of  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho  carried  record 
general  and  retail  laundry  appli¬ 
ance  linage  during  October  and 
the  first  week  of  November. 
This  volume  of  advertising  was 
stimulated  by  the  biggest  pro¬ 
motional  campaign  ever 
launched  by  the  utility  local 
appliance  distributors  and  the  i 
independent  dealer  organization, 
the  Inland  Empire  Electrical 
League. 

‘Dividend  Days’ 

The  WWP-IEEL  “Dividend 
Days”  washer  and  dryer  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Virgil  A.  Warren 
Advertising)  broke  a  12-column- 
across-gutter  advertisement  in 
five  daily  newspapers.  Copy  fea¬ 
tured  13  manufacturers’  appli¬ 
ances  and  a  League  consumer 
contest  offering  a  prize  of  five 
shares  of  utility  common  stock 
every  day  for  10  days.  Each 
week  dailies  also  carried  840- 
line  ads  and  36  weeklies  carried 
420-line  ads.  Newspapers  were 
supported  with  22  television  an¬ 
nouncements  over  four  stations. 
Sixteen  radio  outlets  aired  1,152 
spot  commercials. 

The  first  week  of  the  “Divi¬ 
dend  Days”  promotion  produced 
the  heaviest  concentration  of  re¬ 
tail  tie-in  advertising  ever  to 
run  in  the  WWP  area.  One 
hundred  and  ten  appliance 
dealers  and  distributors  placed 
60,128  lines  of  direct  tie-in  news¬ 
paper  copy,  aired  more  than 
1,200  radio  tie-in  commercials, 
and  12  television  announcements. 

More  than  3,200  contest  en¬ 
tries  were  submitted  during  the 
first  week  of  the  contest  cam¬ 
paign.  Dealer  stores  reported 
excellent  traffic  and  laundry 
sales  are  exceeding  quota  for 
the  month. 

‘New  Concept’ 

“This  campaign  is  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  utility  appliance 
promotion,”  said  Randall  John¬ 
son,  advertising  supervisor  of 
the  Washington  Water  Power 
Company.  “It  is  the  first  time, 
to  our  knowledge,  that  a  non¬ 
merchandising  utility  has  co¬ 
operated  in  this  manner  with 
manufacturers  and  distributors 
on  a  major  appliance  promotion. 
We  are  carefully  checking  re- 
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'DIVIDEND  DAYS’ — John  Jone*  (left),  tales  represenfefive  of  the  AHv(»rti<siTnr 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review,  and  Randall  Johnson,  advertising 

supervisor,  Washington  Water  Power  Co.,  check  over  the  utility's  The  students  selected  are 
"Dividend  Days"  fall  laundry  campaign  that  stimulated  some  60,000  Charles  Foell  and  Eric  Faddis, 
lines  of  dealer  tie-in  advertising  in  more  than  40  daily  and  weekly  members  of  the  business  staff  of 
newspapers.  their  school  paper,  the  Lincoln 


1^  Pilot  Study 
»  Project  for 
^  Classified 


Philadelphia 
The  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managen, 
Inc.,  has  launched  a  pilot  proj¬ 
ect  that  offers  a  free  course  in 
classified  advertising  to  students 
graduating  from  high  schools. 

Two  students,  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  were  chosen  after  screen¬ 
ing  of  many  students  in  the 
graduating  class,  to  receive  the 
classified  correspondence  course 
published  by  the  Howard  Parish 
School  of  Advertising. 

The  students  selected  are 
Charles  Foell  and  Eric  Faddis, 


suits  of  all  phases  to  determine 

the  overall  effectiveness.  A  very  ¥  A  n  troloa 
important  aspect  of  our  WWP  /AUgUlVS 

promotions  is  stimulation  of 

dealer  tie-in  advertising.  In  this  fieri'  r  foil/ 

respect  alone,  ‘Dividend  Days’ 

has  been  the  most  effective  pro-  .  uird’o  pvp  vIpw 


per*-  their  school  paper,  the  Lincoln 

-  Log.  They  were  personally  pre- 

*  .  sented  with  the  course’s  first 

OS  AnSGlGS  lesson  by  William  F.  Carr, 

r  -  ANCAM  president  and  classified 

lOVKGt  VlGtV  advertising  manager,  Philadel¬ 

phia  Bulletin. 

.  .  .  Angers  «This  is  a  pilot  undertaking," 

A  birds  eye  view  covering  Mr.  Carr  explained,  “and  if  it  is 


motion  we  ever  staged.  Contest  ^^^^y  phase  of  the  Los  Angeles 

entries  and  laundry  appliance  market  is  presented  by  the  Los  avp AM  will  ovnnnd  it  to  other 
sales  to  date  indicate  that  the  ir.  o  /.ntymi  ANCAM  will  expand  it  to  other 

campaign  will  push  sales  far  ^  ^  compi-  schools  around  the  coun- 

over  thTestablifhed  quota.”  lat.on  prepared  by  .ta  may  intereeted  ia 


o.e.  „eearch  departmeut  direoted  by  ^yrtlcVpatiug  i"  it.” 

•  Fred  Selzer.  ^  -aa  < 

Bilbv  Promoted  Subjects  studied  range  from  .  , 

4  TVIir'  17  #•  “acreage,  agricultural,”  to  ANCAM  has  been  active  o^ 

As  NBC  Executive  “wholesale  outlets,  number  and  f  years  m  promoting 

Kenneth  W.  Bilby,  vicepresi-  taxable  sales.”  Figures  and  classified  advertising 

dent  for  Public  Relations  of  the  charts  show  the  results  of  the  journalism  schools.  It  y 

National  Broadcasting  Com-  evolution  of  an  agricultural  ho^s  a  classified  sem  nar  at 

pany,  has  been  elected  an  execu-  community  with  a  3,530  popu-  Michigan  State  Univers  y. 

tive  vicepresident  by  the  NBC  lation  in  1850  to  a  metropolitan  “More  colleges  and  univer- 


National  Broadcasting  Com-  evolution  of  an  agricultural 
pany,  has  been  elected  an  execu-  community  with  a  3,530  popu- 
tive  vicepresident  by  the  NBC  lation  in  1850  to  a  metropolitan 


Board  of  Directors. 


area  of  nearly  6,000,000  with  sities,”  Mr.  Carr  said,  “are  using 


Mr.  Bilby  is  responsible  for  buying  income  in  excess  of  $12  the  ‘Principles  &  Practices  of 


Press,  National  Advertising  and  million. 


Newspaper  Classified  Advertis- 


Promotion,  Exploitation,  Mer-  Tables  show  the  four  Los  ing’,  which  is  published  by 
chandising  and  Continuity  Ac-  Angeles  dailies  had  a  March,  ANCAM. 
ceptance  Departments.  1957  circulation  totalling  1,465,-  “Many  publishers  have  been 

A  graduate  of  the  University  somewhat  critical  of  the  lack  of 

of  Arizona,  Mr.  Bilby  started  The  66,295,285  line  total  daily  recognition  that  our  industry  is 
work  with  the  New  York  Herald  and  Sunday  advertising  volume  giving  to  high  school  and  col- 
Tribune  as  a  copy  boy.  He  was  of  the  Times  alone  in  1956  com-  lege  students.  It  was,  therefore, 
appointed  to  the  staff  as  a  re-  pares  with  11,186,947  lines  in  decided  that  we  would  start  a 
porter  in  1939.  Later  he  was  wartime  1946  and  with  17,878,-  pilot  undertaking  with  a  Phila- 
UN  correspondent  and  a  foreign  388  lines  in  prewar  1941.  delphia  high  school  as  the  start- 

correspondent.  He  left  the  pa-  •  ing  point  for  this  new  ANCAM 

per  to  engage  in  public  relations.  ...  i  project.” 


Weeklies  Merged 


Milwaukee 
A  feature  about  women  school 


Take.Oat  TV  Page  Attractive  Job 

Ahoskie,  N.  C.  has  consolidated  with  the  Pier-  Milw’AUKEE 

The  twice-a-week  Ahoskie  son  Progress  with  Robert  T.  A  feature  about  women  school 
Herald  has  added  a  take-out  Bramson  as  editor-in-chief,  crossing  guards  in  the  Milivau- 
page  containing  TV  programs  Harold  F.  Felhaber,  editor  of  kee  Sentinel,  Oct.  23,  accounted 
and  features.  It  folds  into  a  the  Record,  transferred  his  for  a  record  turnout  of  225 
four-page  handy  guide.  Adver-  ownership  to  Mr.  Bramson  Nov-  applicants  when  the  civil  service 
tisers  were  enthusiastic  about  1.  Staff  members  include  Mr.  commission  held  examinations  to 
it,  according  to  John  W.  Mit-  Bramson’s  wife,  Joy,  and  his  fill  15  posts.  The  feature  was 
cliell,  the  Herald’s  ad  director,  mother,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Schaper.  written  by  Vivian  Kawatzky. 


chell,  the  Herald’s  ad  director. 


•s.  M.  M.  Schaper.  written  by  Vivian  Kawatzky. 
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Ralph  Smith,  McGraw-Hill  Editorial  Director, 
Answers  This  Important  Question 


Managing  Editor,  and  finally  Editor  of 
Business  Week  between  1929  and  1950. 

Key  to  Ralph’s  operating  philosophy 
is  helping  the  young  editor  ‘turn  himself’ 
into  a  professional.  He  runs  no  magazine, 
tells  no  editor  what — or  what  not — to  re¬ 
port.  His  job  is  to  put  his  own  experience 
and  McGraw-Hill’s  resources  behind  the 
potential  that  McGraw-Hill  editorial  jobs 
demand  and  that  his  department  helps  to 
recruit  from  industry  and  college. 

These  ‘resoiu'ces’  include  special  edito¬ 
rial  training  programs,  and  administra¬ 
tive  machinery  for  spotting  editorial 
progress  and  rewarding  it.  There  is  a 
communication  line  that  trades  profes¬ 
sional  editorial  know-how  across,  down — 
and  up— the  ranks  of  485  full-time  edi¬ 
tors.  This  is  a  unique  business-magazine 
‘community’,  where  editorial  staffs  and 
a  world-wide  news  bureau  network  are 
all  cross-connected  through  Ralph  Smith’s 
office. 

What  Does  This  Mean  To  You? 
The  professional  calibre  of  the  editors 
Ralph  works  with  and  for  is  behind  every 
news  release  sent  out  by  McGraw-Hill.  It 
means,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  when 
business  and  industry  are  in  the  news,  a 
McGraw-Hill  editor  will  know  what  put 
it  there.  And  whenever  industry  makes 
news,  you  can  expect  us  to  help  you  make 
the  most  of  it. 


Atop  business  magazine  editor  knows 
that  he  has  to  be  two  kinds  of  a  “pro¬ 
fessional”:  one  in  the  field  he  is  writing 
about,  one  in  journalism  itself.  That’s 
why  it’s  so  important  to  editors  every¬ 
where  that  their  McGraw-Hill  counter¬ 
parts  come  right  out  of  the  magazine’s 
field,  and  that  they  are  editorial  experts 
as  well. 

At  McGraw-Hill,  assurance  on  the 
question  of  whether  its  field  experts  are 
also  editorial  experts  is  the  prime  concern 
of  Ralph  Smith,  Editorial  Director  of 
McGraw-Hill  magazines.  No  one  knows 
better  than  he  that  “communication”  is 
a  job  for  professionals.  And  nobody  has 
had  more  experience  in  what  has  to  be 
done  to  help  the  right-out-of-the-field 
editor  turn  himself  into  a  professional 
who  knows  what  his  readers  want  and 
how  they  want  it. 


What  Kind  of  a  Man  is  Ralph  Smith? 

A  journalist  and  a  “pro”.  Newspaper  re- 
p>orter  while  in  high  school  and  college; 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  graduate 
— in  the  famed  class  of  ’17.  Reporter  and 
editor  on  the  old  New  York  Herald  before 
and  after  World  War  I  diverted  him  into 
the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps.  Top  edi¬ 
tor  on  several  business  and  one  consumer 
magazine.  And,  on  the  way  to  his  present 
job  for  McGraw-Hill,  News  Editor,  then 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-HilTs  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communi¬ 
cations  arid  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MeGraw-Hill  Publications 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Magazine  Editors  on  Top? 


I 


I 


Jn  hia  fourth  day  as  an  editorial  trainee,  Bryan  Williams  receives  Ralph  Smith’s  guidance  and 
•^unsel  that  will  lay  the  groundwork  to  help  him  become  a  ‘professional’  in  his  chosen  field. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Color  Pix  Outnumber 
Other  Art  Techniques 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Color  photographs  outnumber 
other  techniques  of  art  illustra¬ 
tion  almost  10  to  one  in  adver¬ 
tising  copy  prepared  by  leading 
New  York  advertising  agencies. 

The  fact  that  an  increasing 
number  of  newspapers  are 
equipped  to  reproduce  color,  both 
ROP  and  in  Sunday  magazine 
sections,  has  added  impetus  to 
the  general  trend,  top  art  di¬ 
rectors  said  this  week. 

The  Illustrator’s  Club  has  con¬ 
ducted  surveys  that  reveal  what 
is  to  them  a  discouraging  situa¬ 
tion,  and  artist  agents  are  busier 
than  ever  in  attempts  to  stem 
the  tide.  Art  buyers  think  there 
may  be  a  change  back  to  art  il¬ 
lustration,  but  believe  that  the 
color  photographs  will  continue 
to  hold  the  lead. 

85%  Photography 

“A  survey  we  made  showed 
that  85%  of  the  work  being 
ordered  by  our  agency  was  color 
photography,  15%  art”,  Harry 
W.  Olsen,  art  director  of  the 
New  York  office  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
said.  “Based  on  dollar  volume 
the  differential  would  be  even 
greater.  There  may  be  a  slight 
return  to  drawings,  but  we 
never  expect  artists  and  illustra¬ 
tors  will  get  back  to  where  they 
once  were.” 

A  factor  in  the  current  swing 
of  the  pendulum  to  color  photog¬ 
raphy  is  Mike  Lavelle,  presi¬ 
dent,  Authenticolor  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.  In  the  past  seven 
years,  Mr.  Lavelle  has  built  up 
a  million-dollar  color  photo¬ 


graphic  service  in  New  York. 
He  is  offering  time-and  money¬ 
saving  possibilities  appealing  to 
the  agencies,  always  interested 
in  trimming  production  costs  in 
order  to  get  more  client  money 
to  purchase  space  and  time. 

Noting  the  new  speed  and  re¬ 
duced  costs  of  color  processing 
was  Stephen  Baker,  senior  art 
director  of  Cunningham  & 
Walsh,  Inc.  Mr.  Baker  has  just 
completed  writing  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Advertising  Layout  and 
Art  Direction”  which  McGraw- 
Hill  will  publish  next  spring.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place 
both  in  color  photography  and 
in  the  processing  of  color  films. 

Speed,  .4ccuracy 

Among  most  recent  improve¬ 
ments  are  the  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  possible  in  getting  dupli¬ 
cates  of  color  transparencies, 
according  to  Mr.  Baker.  En¬ 
largements  which  can  now  be 
produced  without  loss  and  some¬ 
times  with  enhancement  of 
values  is  likewise  a  fact  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  agencies  both 
in  client  relations  and  in  deal¬ 
ings  with  engravers,  he  pointed 
out . 

“The  public  likes  reality  in 
advertising”,  Mr.  Baker  said. 
“That  is  perhaps  the  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  photographers  are  re¬ 
placing  artists  in  advertising. 
Photographs  make  ad  copy  more 
believeable  than  an  artist’s 
drawing. 

“There  is  a  definite  trend 
toward  using  color  photographs 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 
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in  ROP  newspaper  advertising. 
Improvements  in  newspaper  re¬ 
production  assures  sharper  color 
than  was  possible  before,  and 
we  have  also  been  successful 
in  using  low-key,  soft-focus 
color  photographs  for  a  food 
account  we  serve.” 

William  Reimers,  senior  art 
buyer  at  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Inc.,  said  prices  paid  artists  for 
advertising  illustrations  range 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  depending 
upon  the  kind  of  work  required. 
He  quoted  figures  from  $760  to 
$3,000  for  color  photographs. 

Move  in  Cycles 

“Fashions  in  advertising  art 
move  in  cycles”,  Mr.  Reimers 
said.  “A  few  years  ago  we  were 
using  artists  almost  exclusively. 
Strangely  enough,  the  artists 
began  to  try  to  make  their  work 
look  like  color  photography. 
Now  there  is  a  trend  among 
the  color  camera  artists  to  make 
their  photographic  work  look 
like  hand  illustration.” 

Frank  Baker,  senior  ai-t  di¬ 
rector,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
former  president  of  the  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Club,  declared  he  is 
using  much  color  photography 
today  for  three  main  reasons: 

1)  Audiences  consider  photo¬ 
graphs  more  believable  than  ai‘t ; 
2)  Clients  like  to  see  their  prod¬ 
ucts  as  they  made  them,  not  as 
they  are  interpreted  by  artists; 
and  3)  Photographers  are  closer 
co-workers  with  the  agency  art 
director  than  artists. 

“On  the  other  hand”,  he  said, 
“an  artist  has  an  advantage  over 
the  photographer  in  that  his  own 
individual  way  of  painting  <'r 
drawing  may  be  identified  with 
a  product  or  a  campaign.” 

Currently,  John  Flanagan,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Au¬ 
thenticolor,  is  holding  a  series 
of  informal  meetings  with  ad 
agency  art  departments  on  ad¬ 
vantages  of  color  photography. 
He  is  emphasizing  that  enlarged 
duplicates  of  small  color  prints 
■  can  now  be  furnished  in  quan¬ 
tity  at  reasonable  cost.  'These 
enlarged  transparencies  or 
prints,  he  claims,  lose  none  of 
their  values  during  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  process. 

Mr.  Flanagan  showed  several 
original  small  transparencies 
and  eight  by  10  enlargements  of 
them.  Four  members  of  the 
agency’s  art  department  were 
agreed  that  the  enlargements 
represented  an  improvement 
over  the  original. 

What  can  be  done  in  retouch¬ 
ing  was  also  demonstrated.  A 
small  two-and-a-half  inch  square 
transparency  of  a  beach  scene 
taken  for  the  Gray  Advertising 
Agency  was  shown.  In  the  origi¬ 
nal,  showing  three  people  run- 
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ning  along  a  beach,  two  of  the 
people  appeared  to  be  onfr 
legged.  The  artist  had  success¬ 
fully  retouched  in  the  missing 
limbs  in  the  8  x  10  transparency 
enlargement. 

Guarantee  Duplicatejs 

“We  can  now  guarantee  dupli¬ 
cates  with  less  than  0.1%  dif- 
ference  in  shadow  from  the 
original”,  Mr.  Flanagan  saii 

Mr.  Flanagan  said  top  en¬ 
gravers  had  told  Authenticolor 
they  much  prefer  the  8  x  10  en¬ 
largements.  He  suggested  as  a 
means  of  cutting  engraving 
costs  the  making  of  one  en- 
largment  of  several  different 
elements  prepared  for  a  single 
color  advertisement. 

“Although  originally  not  ii 
focus  with  one  another,  they 
can  be  brought  to  equal  focus 
in  the  enlargement,”  Mr.  Flana¬ 
gan  said.  “Thus  they  are  all 
balanced,  and  are  not  under 
glass  as  would  otherwise  be  re¬ 
quired.” 

Mr.  Lavelle  claimed  that  de¬ 
velopments  for  which  he  had 
been  largely  responsible  had  re¬ 
duced  costs  of  processing  color 
photographs  to  a  point  where  it 
was  comparable  to  the  best 
grade  black  and  white. 

Newspaper  Service 

Now  in  the  planning  stage  b 
a  newspaper  service  called 
Colorpix  Syndicate,  through 
which  Mr.  Lavelle  intends  to 
offer  newspapers  a  weekly  color 
feature-news  picture  or  trans¬ 
parencies  for  publication  in  roto¬ 
gravure  or  ROP  sections.  Costs 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  prices  to  newspapers  for 
these  color  photographs  will  be 
comparable  to  black  and  white, 
Mr.  Lavelle  said. 


Cowles  Sells  Radio 
And  TV  Stations 

Columbus,  Ohio 
The  purchase  of  a  televisior. 
station  and  an  additional  radio 
station  by  Peoples  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Na¬ 
tionwide  Insurance,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Contracts  have  been  signed 
for  the  corporation  to  acquire 
Radio  Station  WNAX  at  Yank¬ 
ton,  S.  D.,  and  Television  Sta¬ 
tion  KVTV  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Both  are  owned  by  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Herbert  E.  Evans, 
general  manager  of  Peoples 
Broadcasting,  and  Luther  I* 
Hill,  president  of  Cowles.  The 
purchase  price  was  $3,000,000. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  9, 


ROPER  SURVEY 

reveals 


Which  Newspaper  reaches 
more  Homes,  more  Families, 
in  the  Boston  Market? 


A  study  recently  completed  by  Elmo  Roper  &. 
Associates  reveals  the  changes  in  Boston  home 
coverage  patterns  since  The  Boston  Post 
ceased  publication. 


What  the  study  found  among  heads  and  "co-heads"  of 
households  uhout  Boston  newspaper  coverage. 

PRESENCE  IN  THE  HOME* 


Daily 

City  Zone 

Boston  Trading  Area 

Globe 

46% 

36% 

Herald  &.  Traveler 

30 

27 

Record- American 

33 

31 

*  Minus  Self-duplication 

PRESENCE  IN  THE  HOME 


Sunday 


City  Zone  Boston  Trading  Area 


Globe 

50% 

42% 

Advertiser 

27 

30 

Herald 

22 

22 

In  addition,  the  study  reveals 
The  Boston  Globe  has  . . . 

Fully  representative  coverage  —  by  sex, 
by  age.  and  by  occupation,  etc. 

Highest  percentage  of  exclusive  coverage. 


No  matter  how  you  measure  it,  The  Boston 
Globe  is  the  number  one  newspaper  for 
advertising  to  America’s  6th  market. 

The  Boston  Globe 


•  Most  papers  home  delivered. 

•  Leading  Boston  “Home  Paper”  among 
women  —  and  among  men. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

The  Leonard  Co.  Scolaro,Meeker  Si  ScoR 

Miami  Beach,  Rorida  Chicago,  Detroit 

Cresmer  St.  Woodward,  Inc. 

New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Merchandising  Called 
Vital  50%  of  Ad  Job 


ATL.4NTIC  City,  N.J. 

Five  major  elements  which 
invariably  seem  to  be  present 
with  a  pattem  of  success  in 
in  the  programs  of  companies 
merchandisinp  w’ere  cited  here 
last  week  by  Ward  F.  Parker, 
coordinator  niarketing-mer- 
chandisinp  sei’vices,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co. 

He  listed  for  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers:  1)  A 
firm  budget:  2)  Intelligent  use 
of  media  merchandising;  3)  In¬ 
corporation  of  trade  papers  as 
a  basic  part  of  the  program;  4) 
Established  creative  responsi¬ 
bility;  and  5)  Use  of  proven 
sales  psychologj'. 

Commenting  on  each  of  these 
elements,  Mr.  Parker  said  of 
the  first  one  that  establishing  a 
firm  budget  creates  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  spend  intelli¬ 
gently  the  monies  approved, 
lends  prestige  to  the  job  and  re¬ 
moves  it  from  the  “second  cou¬ 
sin”  relationship  to  advertising. 


and  creates  the  necessity  for 
creative  thinking. 

As  to  the  intelligent  use  of 
media,  Mr.  Parker  lamented  the 
fact  that  few  advertisers  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  proffered  assist¬ 
ance  of  media  and  tend  to  rely 
upon  routine  requests  through 
media  representatives  or  mailed 
requests  from  headquarters. 

He  noted  three  ways  in  which 
the  calibre  of  media  merchan¬ 
dising  can  be  stepped  up: 

1 )  Wherever  it  is  possible  to 
place  space  or  time  orders  di¬ 
rectly  with  local  newspapers  or 
broadcasting  services  through 
the  branches  of  an  agency  or 
by  personal  call,  that  merchan¬ 
dising  is  lifted  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  request  category  to  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  personal  responsibility  of 
the  media  to  the  advei'tiser. 

2)  Many  media,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  successful  plan,  will 
meet  advertisers  half  way  in 
paying  for  plans  which  are  out 
of  the  ordinary. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 


PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 


PLANT  EXTENSION 


NEW  PLANT 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


3)  Advertisers  should  know  P'afoViliriA 

thoroughly  the  extent  of  existr  l^aiCIlline 

ing  services  and  use  them  to  the  ^  AT"  ll 

hilt.  ror  Yellow  rages 

Mr.  Parker  related  how  the 

Kessler  Division  of  Seagram  Philadelphia 

Distillers  neatly  capitalized  on  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
the  competitive  pride  of  news-  through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
paper  merchandising  depart-  Inc.,  is  pulling  a  complete  switch 
ments  by  running  a  contest  on  ordinary  advertising  meth- 
among  newspapers  carrying  ods,  in  a  major  campaign  pro- 


their  schedule,  for  the  best  mer¬ 
chandising  job  on  their  behalf. 


moting  things  that  don’t  exist. 
Newspaper  ads  are  an  im- 


Cost  was  limited  and  prizes  portant  segment  of  the  cam- 
were  confined  to  a  testimonial  paign  to  increase  the  use  of 
plaque  and  a  small  personal  gift  Yellow  Pages  by  customers, 
but  interest  was  intense.  The  traditional  way  to  do  this 

“Many  newspapers,”  Mr.  is  by  giving  examples  of  the 
Parker  said,  “are  set  up  with  products  and  seiwices  that  can 
manpower  for  retail  calls  in  be  located  by  referring  to  the 
any  type  of  outlet  as  a  supple-  Yellow  Pages.  But  Michigan 
ment  to  or  in  place  of  a  manu-  Bell’s  campaign  features  such 
facturer’s  own  organization,  creatures  as  Gizzle-Snip,  Wig- 
Often  their  knowledge  of  the  gle-W’imp  and  Bobble-Snork. 
important  local  outlets  is  super-  which  can  not  be  located  no 
ior  to  ours.  matter  how  much  you  check 

“Within  reason,  this  service  through  the  Yellow  Pages, 
is  yours  for  the  asking  if  you  “If  it’s  not  in  the  Yellow 
take  the  trouble  to  sit  down  Pages,”  say  the  ads,  “maybe 
with  them  and  plan  the  mer-  there’s  no  such  thing.” 
chandising  and  display  work.”  Gizzle-Snip  is  a  sort  of  peli- 
Mr.  Parker  added,  “You  -won’t  can,  but  with  scissors  for  a 
get  results  however  by  a  letter  beak.  Wiggle-Wimp  is  a  sprite 
from  headquarters.”  with  rockers  instead  of  feet. 

The  agency  merchandising  Bobble-Snork  skates  on  a  uni¬ 
executive  said  that  the  use  of  cycle  growing  from  its  tail, 
trade  papers  is  a  “necessary  “We  decided  that  people 
and  important”  part  of  a  mer-  might  be  getting  too  accustomed 


trade  papers  is  a  “necessary  “We  decided  that  people 
and  important”  part  of  a  mer-  might  be  getting  too  accustomed 
chandising  program  and  is  “ever  to  the  usual  type  of  Yellow 
more  important  in  view  of  the  Pages  advertising,”  explained 
growing  inability  to  personally  C.  K.  Esler,  general  director 
present  your  promotional  or  ad-  manager  for  Michigan  Bell, 
vertising  plans  to  the  buying  “We  wanted  something  that 
committees  of  large  wholesalers  would  catch  the  imagination  and 
and  chain  store  operators  .  .  .”  make  people  remember  the 


and  chain  store  operators  .  .  .”  make  people  remember  the 

message.” 

Intense  Interest  Ayer  has  been  Michigan  Bell’s 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  his  agency  since  1935,  but  until  now 
fourth  element  of  merchandis-  company  handled  its  own 
I  ing — establish  creative  responsi-  Yellow  Pages  advertising. 

bility — was  obvious  in  purpose.  • 

'  “Successful  merchandising  Delta  Ads  A^ain 
piece.s  or  plans  .  .  .  can  only  Among  Top  10  Best 
come  from  some  intense  interest  ^ 

,  on  someone’s  part,”  he  said.  AtlANT.\,  Ga. 

j  Referring  to  the  use  of  proven  Delta  Air  Lines’  newspaper 
sales  psychology,  Mr.  Parker  advertising  (via  Burke  Dowlins 
reminded  his  listeners  that  Adams,  Inc.)  for  the  fourth  sue- 
everyone  is  faced  with  the  prob-  cessive  year  has  been  voted 
lem  of  executing  their  merchan-  among  the  top  10  best  trans- 
I  dising  plans  through  either  their  portation  advertising  in  the  U.v- 
own  sales  organization,  brokers  The  1957  awards  made  by 
or  distributors,  and  noted  some  Transportation  Ad-Views,  listed 
common  errors  that  are  made  Delta  in  second  place. 


in  not  making  these  representa¬ 
tives  an  enthusiastic  “partner.” 


Delta,  which  places  the  major 
portion  of  its  $3-million  ad  bud- 


Among  the  “errors”  noted  get  in  newspapers,  received  the 
I  were  these:  failure  to  welcome  1954  Socrates  award  for  the 
suggestions;  talking  down  to  best  transportation  advertising 
salesmen  and  distributors;  fail-  and  for  the  past  three  years  has 
j  ure  to  show  representative  what  scored  second  or  third, 
the  merchandising  program  can  • 

'  “r'h.s  the  „eed  b^n  B""*'  doming 

greater  for  all  of  us  to  make  Eflfective  Jan.  2,  1958,  general 
merchandising  your  advertising  advertising  rate  in  the  Toronto 
a  full  partner  in  every  product  (Ont.)  Star  will  move  up  to 
program,”  Mr.  Parker  said.  $1.00  per  line. 
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PA, 


Detroit's  morning  paper 
carries  only  26.7%  of  the 
total  linage.  The  other  eve¬ 
ning  paper  carries  22.8%. 


WHEN  I 
NEWSPAPER  IN 
A  3-NEWSPAPER 
5-BILUON  DOLLAR 
MARKET  CARRIES  OVER 
[  50%  OF  THE  TOTAL  LINAGE, 

I  THERE’S  NO  BETTER  PROOF  OF 
ITS  PULLING  POWER! 

THE  MARKET  IS  DETROIT! 
THE  PAPER  IS  THE  NEWS! 


The  Detroit  News 

WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  469,3R9  •  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  5a5,667 


Eastern  Office  ...  260  V.odison  Ave.,  New  York 
Pacific  Office. . .  .785  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  9,  1957 


Ohicajlo  Ofifice ...  435  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower 
Miami  Beach  ....  The  Leonard  Co.,  31 1  Lincoln  Rood 


Found*<i  1920 


Howard  Flint  Ink  Co. 


DETROIT  •  Heu»toi 


City  *  An9«l4 


Now  York  •  Tulto 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


media.  The  small  percentage 
that  goes  for  supplementary 
media  does  a  wonderful  job  in 
support  of  newspapers.  You 
should  counsel  their  continued 
use.” 

Mr.  Merahn  described  “re¬ 
peat  business”  as  being  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  comes  into  the  store 
“without  the  cost  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ad.” 

He  said  this  repeat  business,  (Conn.)  Record- Journal,  was 
when  blended  with  the  terrific  elected  president  of  the  New 
expenses  to  direct  sales  result-  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
ing  from  an  ad,  “is  the  only  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
thing  that  brings  our  newspaper  ing  of  the  organization  here  Oct. 
percentage  down  to  the  28-29.  John  B.  Rabiner,  Berk- 
NRDGA’s  average  of  2%,  2.6%,  shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
or  3%  of  total  store  sales  for  the  was  elected  vicepresident;  John 
year.”  L.  Coughlin,  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Mr.  Merahn  cautioned  news-  Courant,  secretary;  Nelson  A. 
papermen  against  being  smug.  Demers,  Middletown  (Conn.) 

“Our  individual  ads  cost  us  Press,  treasurer. 

15%,  20%,  25%  and  more,”  he  In  a  discussion  period,  led  by 
motions,  “you  newspapermen  said.  We’d  settle  for  a  10%  Mr.  Rabiner,  advertising  direc- 
need  the  support  of  a  mailing  direct  cost.  We  regard  this  as  tor  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  fig- 
piece;  possibly  radio  spots.”  par  for  the  course,  but  it’s  ures  were  read  of  the  newspa- 
He  said  he  has  heard  news-  becoming  increasingly  hard  to  pers  and  television  expenditures 
papermen  inveign  against  the  get  .  .  .  Newspaper  rates  are  of  86  top  U.  S.  firms,  showing 
use  of  supplementary  media.  getting  much  too  high  .  .  .  We  that  $470,279,000  was  spent  in 
„  ...  .  .  ,  bail  ourselves  out  through  the  television  in  1956  and  $303,837,- 

hoolish  Attitude  jjg.  OQQ  jj^  newspapers. 

“This  is  so  foolish.  They  be-  play,  good  salesmanship  and  our  „  , 

long  in  the  wrapped-up  retail  valuable  cachet  of  good  will.”  ***■“'"  Pariv 

promotional  package.  You  have  Mr.  Rabiner  suggested  a 

nothing  to  worry  about.  You  *  “brain  picking  party”  and  a 

get  most  of  the  retail  dollar  for  o  .  •!  c  fi  meeting  be  held  with  represen- 

Retailers  See  Films  tatives  of  all  newspaper  adver- 

On  Role  of  Paper  tising  and  publisher’s  associa- 

■  new  Brunswick,  N.  J.  tions  to  study  the  matter  “What 

Some  62  retail  merchants 

O  from  this  area  were  guests  of  ® 

the  New  Brunswick  Home  News  ^  ®  locally,  but 

X  the  New  ifrnnsmcA  Home  News  nationally?”  He  said. 

■  last  week  for  a  presentation  of  ..everybody  in  the  newspaper 

Lj  ^  newspaper  weaves  business  ought  to  get  together 


TVs  Lead 
In  85  Firms 
Is  Challenge 


Newspaper  Ads  Need 
Supplementary  Media 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Wins  2  FIRST  PRIZES 


at  the  2nd  Annual  Newspaper  R.O.P.  Color  Conference  in  Chicago,  Sept.,  1957 ! 


Ist  in  Food  Subjects  —  3  colors  and  black* 
(among  newspapers  of  over  500,000  cir¬ 
culation).  Advertiser:  Sylvan  Seal  Ice 
Cream.  Agency:  A1  Paul  Lefton. 

*Titd  with  The  Chieofio  Tribune 


1st  in  Food  Subjects  —  1  color  and  black 
(among  newspapers  of  over  500,000  cir¬ 
culation).  Advertiser:  H.  J.  Heinz  Co. 
Agency:  Maxon,  Inc. 


No  wonder  The  Bulletin  publishes  the  largest  amount  of  R.O.P.  color  advertising  in  Philadelphia! 


In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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Advertising  Offices: 

Philadalphia  •  New  York  •  Chicago 
Representatives : 

Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co.,  Detroit 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
Florida  Resorts: 

The  Leonard  Company,  Miami  Beach 


f 


How  is 

YOUR  BRAND 
doing  in  the 

DALLAS  AREA 


Check  your  demonstrated  preference  in  the  second  annual,  1957 


Consumer  Inventory  and 
Product  Availability  Audit 


Here’s  opportunity  to  discover  what  brand  the  housewife 
selected  when  she  last  purchased  the  product. 

Or,  you  may  want  to  check  your  Dallas  distribution  against 
on-the-shelf  availability  in  Dallas  stores. 

How  does  c'onsumer  preference  for  your  product  compare  with 
last  year?  Have  you  paralleled  Dallas’  growth?  How  is  your 
competition  doing? 

TOP  TEN  BRANDS  covers  over  1.30  food,  drug  and  household 
products.  It  shows  brand  preferences  within  Dallas’  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zones  and  availability  in  Dallas  grocery  and 
drug  stores.  Included  are  brand  preferences  of  automobiles, 
appliances  and  other  products,  comparisons  with  1956,  and 
profiles  of  the  market,  its  population  and  media. 

What  of  promotion?  Is  your  advertising  increasing  preference 
for  your  product?  Are  you  making  inroads  into  your  competi¬ 
tion?  Is  there  a  local  appeal  you  should  be  stressing?  Perhaps 
we  can  help. 


This  study,  made  by  Dan  E.  Clark  //  i 
Associates,  is  avaiiabie  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  on  request  on  your  letterhead  to 
Leiand  Renfro,  Manager  General  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  Dailas  Morning  News. ..or  your 
nearest  Cresmer  <t  Woodward  office. 


THE  DALLAS 
MORNING 


Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 


CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  Nationai  Representative 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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Evening  Tribune 


Those  Covering  Riot 
Treated  As  Rioters 


By  Renfrew  Taylor 


Justice,  C.  R.  Swart,  has  ruled.  Nationalist  Government,  have 
The  S.  A.  Society  of  Journal-  been  joined  by  some  Nationalist 
ists,  concerned  about  a  police  newspapers  in  attacking  the 
assult  on  a  Sunday  Times  pho-  proposals. 

tographer,  Pat  Smith,  during  a  The  Commission  was  set  up 
riot  earlier  this  year,  sought  three  years  ago  at  the  instiga- 
assurances  from  the  Govern-  tion  of  the  Minister  of  the  In 
ment  on  the  status  of  newspaper'  terior.  Dr.  T.  E.  Donges. 
men  caught  up  in  riots  in  the 

execution  of  their  duty.  ,  , ^ 

The  Journalist  Society’s  pres-  { 
ident,  John  Chilwell,  was  told  by 
Minister  Swart  and  Police  Com- 
missioner  Major-general  C.  I.  ■ 

Rademeyer  that  while  the  De-  j 
partment  of  Justices  wishes  to 
co-operate  with  the  Press  “there 
is  no  reason  for  newspapermen  1 
to  be  present  during  a  riot  as  lm.  '\- 

information  can  be  obtained  ■  \  ;  yV  ^ 

afterwards  from  the  police.  lift  •  ^  I  / 

To  assist  in  recognition  of  \ 
newspapermen  a  visual  identifi-  A 

cation  band  or  badge  is  to  be  V-r  -~ 

designed  and  it  is  to  be  im-  i 

pressed  upon  South  African  po-  j  ^ 

lice  that  they  have  no  right  to  j  j  V 

destroy  a  photographer’s  him. 

Any  policeman  who  destroys  ^ 

films  must  face  the  consequences,  ,  ^  1  g 

said  Minister  Swart.  He  em-  '  ^ 

phasized,  however,  that  it  is  ^3®. .  ' 

impossible  for  police  to  distin-  lij'j 

guish  between  newspapermen  |  jinflR  K  '^-' 

and  roiters  in  a  melee.  j  j 

When  the  Society  of  Jour-  WjFmi  /!lV 

nalists  deputation  pointed  out  ;  lyfltf  ^C' 

that  no  reporter  worth  his  salt  j  ly»  .V-*^  !•  i 

would  be  satisfied  with  a  police  '  (f  •  '*  ' 

handout  on  a  riot,  but  must  be  i  ' vj 

there  in  person  if  at  all  possible,  TJB  1.  /:  '■ 

the  Minister  agreed  to  a  pro-  j  LS®  !;;.  mgy,' 

posal  that  an  identification  ^  -i 

badge  or  band  should  be  worn.  ;  V  SSr  '  ” 

The  Minister  complained  that  rnjK,  V 

abuses  by  police  got  the  head-  I  f-fl§  l  - 

lines;  good  deeds  rarely.  Riot  5  j  ' 

pictures  alw'ays  showed  police  ^raP  jir  m|A- ' 

beating  up  rioters  but  never  U  •' 

police  being  beaten  up  by  rioters.  |  jpV  ■ 


1956  Restaurant  Sales 

$77,933,000«« 


With  restaurant  sales  totaling  nearly 
$78  million,  San  Diego  ranks  22nd 
among  the  nation’s  262 
’Metropolitan  County  Markets . . 

bigger  than  — 

Dallas,  Texas . $73,174,000 

Portland,  Oregon  ....  73,167,000 

Denver,  Colorado  ....  72,645,000 

Columbus,  Ohio .  70,384,000 

To  sell  San  Diego ...  to  capture  this  prosperous 
Young  Giant  Market . . .  advertise  in 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
83%  saturation  coverage! 

Sate*  estimates  copyrighted  1957  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Potoer.  Further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


“The  Ritifi  of  Truth" 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 

15  “Homatown"  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California 
Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


Censorship  Proposals  jH  jE/ 

The  South  African  Press  has  !  ntj 

reacted  sharply  to  the  report  of  cBLf  \ 

the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Iw 

Undesirable  Literature,  which  bE'^  y 

envisages  censorship  in  certain  EE 

circumstances,  suggests  close  i 
control  on  all  imported  pub-  I  n  IE  j 
fished  matter,  and  seeks  to  make  mT' W  illLj  O  • 
unlawful  forms  of  advertising  rjn  ^ 
dealing  with  the  sale  of  under-  ^rnS 
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Experiment  at  Columbia 

Lubell  Heads  Opinion 
Reporting  Workshop 


Samuel  Lubell,  political  an¬ 
alyst,  has  joined  the  Faculty  of 
Journalism  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett 
said  Mr.  Lubell  will  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  development  of  an 
Opinion  Reporting  Workshop 
designed  to  deal  with  the  whole 
field  of  public  opinion,  political 
and  non-political. 

The  workshop  program  will 
have  these  objectives: 

1.  To  study  the  problems  edi¬ 
tors  and  other  journalists  face 
in  communicating  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  As  part  of  this  effort  the 
workshop  will  seek  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  com¬ 
munications  research  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  practices. 

2.  To  help  develop  methods  for 
ascertaining  opinion  trends  in 
depth  and  exploring  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  for  popular  feel- 
ingrs  about  important  issues  and 
problems. 

3.  To  experiment  with  new 
reportorial  techniques.  These,  it 
is  hoped  will  yield  a  more 


meaningful  coverage  of  the  part 
public  opinion  plays  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

4.  To  train  students  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  working  journalists 
in  these  new  reporting  methods. 

Advisory  Board 

The  workshop  will  have  an 
advisory  board  composed  of 
George  Healy,  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune;  Lee  Hills 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Alexander 
F.  Jones,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal;  Vincent  Jones,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers;  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune;  James  S. 
Pope,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times;  William  P. 
Steven,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune;  and  Walker  Stone, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  workshop’s  advisory 
board  will  also  include  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Columbia  University 
faculty:  Dr.  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld, 
Professor  of  Sociology;  Dr. 
David  B.  Truman,  Professor  of 


There  are  mighty  good  reasons 
why  more  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats 
than  any  other  mat 

The  reasons  are  simple!  Burgess  Mats  give  the  best 
possible  reproduction  . . .  more  dependable  casting  . . . 
more  uniform  shrinkage  . . .  less  lengthwise  shrinkage. 
This  is  why  so  many  newspapers  use  Burgess  Mats. 
Try  them  and  see  for  yourself. 

BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manirfacturert  ond  Dittribvfor*  of  Burgott 
Chromo  ond  Supromo  Tono-Tox  Mott,  Frooport,  Illinois 


Conodion  Roprosontotivo,  R.  M.  Louton  4  Co^  Lld^ 
Konnody  Rood,  Agincourf,  Ontario 


Government;  Dr.  Wallace  S. 
Sayre,  Professor  of  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration;  and  Henry  M. 
Wriston,  executive  director  of 
the  American  Assembly. 

Dean  Barrett  pointed  out  that 
“journalism  schools  naturally 
tend  to  teach  what  newspapers 
are  already  doing.  Through  the 
workshop  w’e  hope  to  develop 
and  teach  techniques  that  may 
be  a  step  ahead  of  established 
newspaper  practice.” 

Newspaper  Experience 

Mr.  Lubell,  born  in  Poland  in 
1911,  was  two  years  old  when 
he  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country.  He  attended  the 
evening  session  of  the  City  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York  for  four  years, 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  in  1933.  He  was  a  Pulit¬ 
zer  Traveling  Scholar  in  Europe 
in  1934. 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
with  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press.  He  then  worked  succes¬ 
sively  with  the  Washington  Post 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch,,  and  Washington  Herald. 

In  1938  Mr.  Lubell  began 
writing  for  magazines.  During 
World  War  II  he  worked  with 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures 
and  later  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  He  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Rubber  Com¬ 
mittee. 

He  w'as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
in  the  China-Burma-India  The¬ 
atre. 


Paper  Holds 
Expose  Until 
After  Raids 

Because  a  newspaper  willingly 
withheld  a  series  of  articles 
from  publication,  the  New  York 
State  Liquor  Authority  was  able 
to  conduct  two  successful  raids 
on  a  group  of  Long  Island 
taverns  that  served  drinks  to 
minors  and  harbored  prosti¬ 
tutes. 

On  information  supplied  and 
gathered  by  the  Long  Islarid 
Press,  SLA  investigators — two 
of  them  working  with  local 
police  and  two  of  them  alone— 
tumed  up  nine  violations  in  as 
many  bars. 

The  Press  withheld  its  expose 
of  Island  “Sin  Streets”  —  the 
result  of  a  month  of  undercover 
work  and  inquiry  by  Reporter 
Morton  Young — at  the  request 
of  the  SLA  so  that  surprise  raids 
could  be  carried  out. 

The  articles  were  another  in 
the  Press  “Spotlight”  series, 
which  point  up  conditions  crying 
for  correction. 

A  17-year-old  Press  copy  boy 
(a  year  younger  than  the  legal 
drinking  age)  toured  the  taverns 
while  a  Press  reporter  watched. 
With  parental  permission  and 
with  a  warning  only  to  buy 
drinks  but  not  to  touch  their 
contents,  the  teener  was  served 
in  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
bars  he  tried. 


In  1952,  Mr.  Lubell  applied 
the  techniques  he  had  developed 
for  post-mortems  of  elections 
to  reporting  a  pre-election  cam¬ 
paign,  by  systematically  inter¬ 
viewing  voters  in  strategic 
voting  areas  around  the  nation. 
His  articles  in  the  1956  election 
appeared  in  83  newspapers. 


After  the  Authority  stepped 
in  and  took  action,  the  Press,  a 
Newhouse  paper,  began  its 
series  on  Page  One  with  a  news 
story  outlining  the  results  of 
the  SLA  raids.  The  articles 
lasted  for  four  days.  Officials 
publicly  thanked  the  Press  for 
its  service. 


Mr.  Lubell’s  first  book,  “The 
Future  of  American  Politics,” 
has  become  a  textbook  in  many 
universities  and  colleges. 

E.  A.  Streit  Named 
Iowa  AP  Chairman 

Des  Moines 
E.  A.  Streit  of  the  Clinton 
Herald  was  elected  chairman 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Iowa  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  here  Oct.  30.  He 
succeeds  William  Monaghan, 
Perry  Daily  Chief. 

A  high  school  football  picture 
made  by  William  Freeman  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
won  sweepstakes  honors  in  the 
newsphoto  contest. 


Copy  Editor  Wins 
Sports  Fellowship 

The  Grantland  Rice  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Journalism  for  1957  has 
been  awarded  to  Tom  C.  Koro- 
logos,  an  Air  Force  veteran  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Utah.  Announcement  of  the 
award  was  made  by  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  of 
Columbia  University.  The  Fel¬ 
lowship  carries  a  grant  of  $1,600 
from  the  New  York  Community 
Trust. 

Mr.  Korologos,  24,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  a  full-time  copy 
editor  in  the  sports  department 
of  the  New  York  Herald  TribwM 
in  addition  to  his  being  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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Carling’s  $20,000,000  brewery  on  a  35-acre  tract  on 
Atlanta’s  South  Expressway  adds  another  industry 
to  Atlanta’s  well-balanced  market.  The  brewery  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  one  million  dollars  is  the  first 
built  in  The  South  since  1935. 

Phenomenally  growing  Carling’s  moved  from  62nd 
place  in  the  U.  S.  brewing  industry  to  8th  in  the 
past  7  years.  From  Atlanta’s  plant  350,000  barrels 
of  beer  a  year  can  be  distributed  to  the  Southeast. 
Carling’s  adds  another  industry  to  Atlanta  where 
no  one  industry  is  king,  but  one  medium  is — The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  Circulation  well 
over  half  a  million. 


Atlanta  3l0artml 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 

THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Color  Photos 
Of  Royal  Visit 
Make  History 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  Ottawa  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Elizabeth  II  made  history 
by  opening  Canada’s  Parliament. 

In  Vancouver,  2776  miles 
away,  the  Vancouver  Sun  pre¬ 
sented  full-color  photographs  of 
the  historic  moments  less  than 
24  hours  after  the  pictures  were 
taken. 

Wire  transmission  of  color 
prints  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  in  Canada. 

The  Sun’s  history-making  pre¬ 
sentation  was  carefully  planned 
for  two  months.  But  Sun  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  H.  Koshevoy  at¬ 
tributes  its  final  success  to  co¬ 
operation  of  Associated  Press 
when  interference  on  Canadian 
circuits  threatened  to  block  the 
photo  transmission. 

AP  put  its  trans-continental 
private-wire  network  at  the 
Sun’s  disposal  to  get  the  pictures 
through.  They  wei-e  transmitted 
a  total  of  3500  miles — Ottawa 
to  New  York,  New  York  to 
Seattle,  Seattle  to  Vancouver — 
to  escape  the  trans-Canada  inter 
ference. 

The  color-photos  in  the  Sun’s 
Oct.  15  editions — the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  Thanksgiving  —  were 
taken  by  Photo  Chief  Charles 
Warner.  He  suggested  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  did  the  advance  plan¬ 
ning. 

Through  the  National  Film 
Board’s  Jack  Hughes,  in  charge 
of  photography  arrangements 
for  the  Royal  visit,  Mr.  Warner 
arranged  for  use  of  National 
Defence  Department  dark-room 
facilities  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Warner  shipped  85  lbs. 
of  equipment  to  Ottawa,  includ¬ 
ing  two  Curtis  One-Shot  cam¬ 


eras,  a  Rolleiflex,  film  holders, 
flash  guns  and  special  non¬ 
shrink,  non-stretch  photographic 
paper. 

What  he  couldn’t  take  with 
him  was  the  Sun’s  Curtis  Color 
Analyst,  which  is  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  separation 
prints  are  “balanced.”  That 
meant  he  would  have  to  do  his 
developing  and  printing  “by 
eye”  —  without  benefit  of  me¬ 
chanical  analysis  or  any  masking 
procedures  to  make  color  cor¬ 
rections. 

In  the  Sun’s  presses,  the 
Royal  visit  special  posed  no 
special  problem.  True  color-re¬ 
production  at  high  speed  press 
runs  (42,000  per  hour)  had  been 
reached  over  a  year  ago  with 
installation  of  electric-eye  reg¬ 
ister  control. 

All  color  units  of  the  Scott 
presses  are  equipped  with  the 
Hurletron  Circumferential  Reg¬ 
istration  Control,  a  product  of 
the  Electric  Eye  Equipment 
Company  of  Danville,  Ill. 

• 

Bryan  in  Tribute 
To  Artemus  Ward 

Cleveland 

Tribute  to  Artemus  Ward,  the 
American  humorist  who  gained 
fame  as  a  reporter  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  was  paid  by 
Editor  Wright  Bryan  of  the 
paper  at  a  recent  ceremony  here. 

The  occasion  was  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Ward’s  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Plain  Dealer.  He 
remained  on  the  staff  three  years 
and  then  left  for  New  York  to 
become  editor  of  Vanity  Fair 
magazine.  He  died  in  England 
in  1867  when  he  was  33. 

Editor  Bryan  said  that  the 
humor  of  Ward,  whose  real 
name  was  Charles  Farrar 
Browne,  contributed  to  the 
“gaiety  and  good  sense”  of  the 
nation.  He  said  Ward’s  exag¬ 
geration  and  deflation  of  the 
pompous  was  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition. 
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m  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  A  Book  About  Words 

H  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  Usage,  by 
M  Bergen  Evans  and  Cornelia  Evans.  Random  House,  $5.95 
m  Disciples  of  H.  W.  Fowler’s  Modem  English  Usage 
1  have  long  awaited,  as  a  kind  of  Second  Coming,  the 
g  appearance  of  an  American  successor.  I  regret  to  have 
m  to  say  that  this  book  is  not  it. 

g  As  an  admirer  of  Professor  Evans’  liberal  and  en- 
g  lightened  approach  to  language  problems  on  his  television 
g  panel,  I  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  appearance  of 
g  this  Dictionary,  or  at  least  his  half  of  it.  Its  gp”eat  virtue 
g  is  its  modern  attitude  toward  disputed  points.  The 
g  liberality  I  had  been  led  to  expect  is  indeed  there.  Its 
g  o])inions  are  based  on  observed  preferences,  as  they 
g  should  be,  rather  than  on  the  theoretical  vaporings  of 

g  purists.  To  this  extent  it  will  help  dispel  superstition 

g  and  assist  progress  toward  realism  in  the  field  of  usage, 
g  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  book  falls  short  in  im- 
=  portant  respects.  I  get  the  impression  that  the  authors 

■  could  not  quite  decide  whether  they  were  dealing 

g  primarily  with  etymology,  synonyms,  or  usage.  Now, 

B  of  course,  word-history  must  figure  to  some  extent  in 

M  any  treatment  of  usage,  and  so  must  the  differentiation 

g  of  synonyms.  If  the  authors  hoped  to  cover  all  three 

g  fields  at  once,  they  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  them- 

g  selves  falling  between  two  stools  (to  defiantly  use  an 

g  expression  they  damn  as  a  cliche), 
g  Speaking  of  cliches,  a  vast  acreage  is  given  over  to 
g  castigating  them.  Cliches  are  fair  game  for  a  book  on 

g  usage,  to  be  sure.  But  the  technique  of  the  authors  is 

g  first  to  explain  to  the  benighted  reader  what  the  cliche 

g  means — surely  hopeless  supererogation — and  then  to 

S  denounce  it. 
g  Often  the  book  reads  as  if  it  were  written  to  assist  | 
g  foreigners  with  American  idiom,  because  it  dwells  | 

g  lengthily  on  what  anyone  else  who  is  literate  enough  | 

g  to  consult  such  a  work  is  bound  to  know  already.  An  | 

B  example  of  what  I  mean  is  this  excerpt  from  the  | 

1  discussion  of  the  use  of  very:  | 

g  “Very  is  not  used  before  adjectives  or  adverbs  in  | 
g  the  comparative  form.  We  cannot  say  it  is  very  greener.  | 

g  It  is  not  used  to  qualify  a  verb.  We  cannot  say  I  very  | 

g  prefer  or  I  very  appreciate.  It  cannot  be  used  even  in  | 

g  a  passive  verb  form,  which  is  composed  of  some  fom  | 

g  of  the  verb  to  be  and  a  past  participle.  We  cannot  say  | 

g  it  was  very  praised  or  it  was  very  remembered.”  | 

g  Who  is  going  to  thank  the  authors  for  revelations  | 
g  like  these?  Not  I.  | 

I  In  places,  the  writing  is  repellently  polysyllabic.  We  | 
g  are  informed,  for  example,  that  “Cereal  is,  properly,  | 
1  any  gramineous  plant  yielding  an  edible  farinaceous  | 
g  grain.”  (In  plainer  English,  “any  grasslike  plant  | 
a  yielding  an  edible  floury  grain.”)  There  is  too  much  | 
1  academic  make-work,  in  the  form  of  tortuous  and  | 
1  overdrawn  elucidations  of  the  obvious.  | 

1  Ninety-day  wonder,  as  applied  by  enlisted  men  to  | 
1  officers  during  the  war,  appears  to  have  been  confused  | 
S  with  nine  days’  wonder.  And  since  Caesar’s  wife  should  | 
g  be  above  suspicion  (a  cliche  the  authors  missed,  some-  | 
g  how),  the  incessant  use  of  claim  in  the  text  for  say,  | 
g  assert,  or  hold,  a  usage  that  is  questionable  at  best,  | 
g  will  grate  on  critical  readers.  | 

1  Yet,  for  all  its  fat,  the  Dictionary  holds  a  wealth  of  | 
g  interesting  information  about  words,  and  it  is  especially  | 
g  useful  in  differentiating  between  American  and  English  | 
g  practice.  It  could  have  been  more  useful  to  the  workaday  | 
S  writer,  but  it  may  not  have  been  aimed  at  him.  I  think  j 
g  of  it,  as  Fowler  thought  of  his  great  work,  “as  it  should  j 
1  have  been,  with  its  prolixities  docked,  its  dullnesses  j 
g  enlivened.”  I 

I  I 
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On  5  August  1957,  Advertising  Age  expressed 
concern  editorially  over  the  short-sighted  ten¬ 
dency  of  some  media  to  discredit  and  debase 
all  advertising  by  attacking  competitive  media. 

We  reprint  here  a  pertinent  excerpt  from  that 
editorial  because  we  believe  it  carries  a  message 
of  vital  importance  to  everybody  in  the  field  of 
mass  communication. 


Devil  take  the  other  guy 


THIS  IS  A  j 

standardized  I 

POSTER  PANEL  j 


THIS  IS  A 

standardized 

ii^TEDBULLETIM 


W  I  e  have  commented  before  on  the  fact  that  the  recent 

l — - !|  controversy  over  advertising  on  federally-assisted 

roads,  particularly  toll  roads  and  throughways,  has  given  other 
advertising  media  a  chance  to  crack  down  heavily  on  outdoor 
advertising — a  chance  which  certain  media,  notably  news¬ 
papers,  have  seized  with  obvious  delight.  And  we  have  tried  to 
point  out  that  this  is  childish  and  maybe  worse.  Yet  it  continues 
apace. 

Let’s  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
our  superhighways  should  be  allowed  to  become  “billboard 
alleys.”  We  don’t  even  believe  that  responsible  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  people  would  want  them  unregulated  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  a  newspaper  or  anyone  else  should 
be  prohibited  from  stating  a  point  of  view  editorially,  no 
matter  what  that  point  of  view  may  be. 

Yet  there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  difference  between  stating  a 
point  of  view  and  trampling  on  the  whole  advertising  business 
in  the  process.  One  New  England  newspaper,  for  example, 
recently  ran  an  editorial  headed  “Highway  Hucksterism,”  in 
which  it  talked  about  “the  billboards  which  urge  him  to  buy 
products  he  doesn’t  need”  and  the  “flat  ugly  acreage  of  bill¬ 
board  advertisements  which  demand  that  they  buy  Bilko’s  Pills 
or  stay  at  the  Sagging  Springs  Motel.” 

There  are  ads  in  newspapers,  too,  “which  demand  that  they 
buy  Bilko’s  Pills  or  stay  at  the  Sagging  Springs  Motel,”  and 
there  seems  little  point  in  running  down  the  whole  advertising 
business  just  to  suggest  that  outdoor  advertising  be  regulated 
— or  even  banned  —  from  the  nation’s  highways.... 


Standardized  Outdoor  Advertising  is  a  business.  It  creates  business,  it  belongs  with  business. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


24  WEST  ERIE  STREET 


CHICAGO  10.  ILLINOIS 
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^  I  •  holder,  with  Mr.  McCabe  hold-  low  this  thing  through — and  let 

^T'Pn'ri  I  OT  H  majority  shares.  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 

Olldllge  U1  1  m  ms  Mr.  McCabe  was  set  pBI  Keeping  an  Eye  on  I, 

-  ..  ,  ITT  71  T  A  yf  11  O  beaten,  and  left  for  dead. 

Ij  dT|-i-\r>»  \\/  rl£:iT»0  I  O  \/l  Ia7  c  His  assailants  used  spiked  clubs  State’s  Attorney  Frank  Mas- 

J _ LUi  •  W  lltyJL  C  J-O  ItIvJIJ.  y  •  and  left  him  with  shattered  ters  was  elected  with  the  sup- 

^  legs,  a  broken  arm,  and  wounds  port  of  Molly,  but  now  he  ia 
By  E.  E.  Tucker  numerous  to  count.  He  spent  yielding  to  pressure  and  trying 

^  '  a  year  in  a  hospital  and  lost  to  sweep  the  whole  thing  under 

,  ,  .  j  •  1  most  of  his  vigor.  the  rug,  the  family  asserts. 

JOLICT,  Ill.  she  campai^gned  against  racket-  For  the  last  nine  years  Molly  The  FBI  says  it  is  keeping 

Mysterious  disappearance  —  eering  and  had  succeeded  in  or  ine  last  nine  years,  moiiy  ..  Joliet  Poli« 

apparently  kidnapping,  possibly  having  slot  machines  outlawed  j  Spectator,  .  j-gg^u  p  THzna  savs  he 

murder— of  a  woman  newsnaner  in  the  citv  she  was  a  fearless  She  blamed  a  certain  demi-  ^met  Joseph  K.  irizna  says  he 

niuraer— 01  a  woman  newspaper  m  me  city,  sne  was  a  leaness  ij  »  ^  the  attack  and  m  following  up  all  clues  but 

executive  in  this  town  of  52,000  crusader  and  a  fine  infiuence  names  hasn’t  found  anything  yet 

has  started  up  a  senes  of  in-  on  civic  life.  names  me  McCabe’a  daughters  mv 

vestigations.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  5,  Her  enemies  wcuse  Molly  of  kidnapping  continue  to  ml 

page  54).  being  tied  in  with  what  is  gen-  .the  Snectator  Thev  will  run  it 

I.a5?t  S?ent.  Amelia  Zelko.  erallv  described  as  “the  hood-  No  connection  between  the  _ _ . 


His  assailants  used  spiked  clubs  State’s  Attorney  Frank  Mas- 
and  left  him  with  shattered  ters  was  elected  with  the  sup- 
legs,  a  broken  arm,  and  wounds  port  of  Molly,  but  now  he  ia 
too  numerous  to  count.  He  spent  yielding  to  pressure  and  trying 
a  year  in  a  hospital  and  lost  to  sweep  the  whole  thing  under 
most  of  his  vigor.  the  rug,  the  family  asserts. 

For  the  last  nine  years,  Molly  The  FBI  says  it  is  keeping 
has  virtually  been  the  Spectator.  ^be  case.  Joliet  Police 

She  blamed  a  certain  demi-  Chief  Joseph  R.  Trizna  says  he 


has  started  up  a  series  of  in-  on  civic  life, 
vestigations.  (E  &  P,  Oct.  5,  Her  enemies  accu 
page  64).  being  tied  in  with  \ 

Last  Sept.  25,  Amelia  Zelko,  erally  described  as 


known  as  “Molly,”  de  facto  lum  element”;  a  woman  who  “boss”  and  the  beating  of  Me-  gj^jg^  editorial  writer  who 

head  of  the  Joliet  weekly  Spec-  gained  ascendancy  over  the  Cabe  was  ever  established.  Nor  undgj.  Molly’s  eye.  Mr 

tator,  started  from  the  office  in  aging  owner  of  the  Spectator  has  any  connection  been  estab-  p  rediimpH  work  fnr  > 

her  car  about  11 :30  p.m.  She  and  used  the  newspaper  as  a  lished  between  the  “boss”  and  station, 

was  goiner  home.  She  never  got  medium  for  shakedowns;  a  vin-  the  presumed  kidnapping.  o  npoiriJ  nf  icon;... 


was  going  home.  She  never  got  medium  for  shakedowns;  a  vin- 
there;  later  reports  by  neigh-  dictive  figure  who  carried  on 


iiaiicu  uck/Wccii  tiic  aiivi  x  i.* 

the  presumed  kidnapping.  ra  lo  s  a  ion.  ... 

,  ,  , ,  .  ,  After  a  period  of  issuing 

Names  keep  bobbing  up  in  the  hopeful  statements  that  maybe 


bors  told  of  screams  and  plead-  personal  vendettas  through  the  investigation,  names  of  local  Molly  had  gone  away  volun- 
ing,  the  screech  of  a  car  being  columns  of  the  paper.  politicoes  of  both  parties,  with  tarily  for  a  few  days  all  agree 

gunned.  Among  her  enemies  are  the  most  of  whom  Molly  was  keep-  now  that  what  police  tritely  call 


Her  car  stood  in  front  of  her  two  daughters  of  the  paper’s  ing  up  a  running  feud. 


There  is  a  tale  of  a  mysterious 


‘foul  play”  is  involved. 


house.  One  of  Molly’s  shoes  owner,  who  have  no  hesitation  Files  of  the  Spectator  show  ^ 

was  in  its  trunk ;  the  other  shoe,  in  telling  about  their  resent-  constant  sniping  at  most  of  these 

found  in  the  street  by  a  passer-  ment  at  Molly’s  influence  over  people— and  not  gentle  sniping,  Baer  Directs  MBS 

by,  was  tossed  into  her  drive-  their  father.  The  owner  is  either.  IV  P  §  *  TV 

way.  As  for  Molly  herself,  she  William  R.  McCabe,  75,  former  There  is  a  tale  of  a  mvsterious  L,enter  in  i^. 

had  vanished.  Illinois  state  legislator  and  .  The  Mutual  Bro! 


News  Center  in  N.Y. 

The  Mutual  Broadcasting 


Strange  Tangle 

It  was  a  good  story.  Reporters 
and  photographers  descended 
on  Joliet.  They  turned  up  a 


tane-recordinir  sunnosedlv  ob-  mutual  uroaacasung 

former  state’s  attorney  of  Will  a^^meetfng  of  System  has  returned  its  news 


County. 


Old  Associates 


Their  association  dates  back 


strange  tangle  involving  poli-  30  years.  Molly  was  McCabe’s 
tics,  graft,  gambling  and  racket-  secretary  for  years  and  as  such 
eering.  presumably  learned  much  of  the 


several  contractors  and  poli-  bc^^fifiuarters  to  New  York  and 
ticians  discussing  a  lucrative  named  Norman  Baer, 

asphalt  contract.  former  AP  and  INS  by-liner, 

its  director  of  news  and  special 
In  Fear  of  Her  Life  events. 

There  is  the  on-again,  off-  President  Paul  Ro^ 

again  action  of  a  candidate  for  f  necessitate.^ 

by  increased  use  of  special 


Through  all  the  tangle  ran  inside  workings  of  the  legis-  withdrew  his  name  by  increased  use  of  special 

the  shadow  of  47-year-old  Molly  lature  and  the  state’s  attorney’s  from  the  contest  at  the  behest  circuitry  for  overseas  pickups 
Zelko.  Her  friends  and  her  office.  ,  Mollv  then  entered  aMin  correspondents.  Mr.  Baer 

enemies,  and  there  are  plenty  In  1936,  after  his  teim  as  ,  finaliv  hnwed  out  a  second  ^Iso  supervise  the  network's 
of  both,  agreed  on  one  thing  at  state’s  attorney,  Mr.  McCabe  . .  _ff-r  her  disannearance  sports  and  public  affairs  broad- 
least:  Molly  is,  or  was,  an  in-  bought  the  Spectator.  In  the  „  outsnoken  aeainst  casting  activities.  He  succeeds 

tense,  driving,  ambitious  woman,  newspaper  business  Molly  quick-  ,  .  ^  PS  Robert  F.  Hurleigh  as  the  net- 


tense,  driving,  ambitious  woman,  newspaper  business  Molly  quick-  ^  p  b  Robert 

who  was  one  of  the  real  powers  ly  established  herself  as  indis-  ’  .  work’s  news  director.  The  latter, 

in  Joliet.  Her  friends  maintain  pensable.  She  became  business  There  is  the  question  of  how  directed  activities  from 

she  used  her  power  for  good;  manager  and  minority  stock-  Molly  had  managed  to  buy  a  Mutual’s  Washintrton  offices 


•  I 

million 

LINES  RETAIL  GAIN 


diamond  bracelet,  an  expensive 
mink  wrap,  and  a  number  of 

other  costly  items  when  she  had  of  Washington  operaLons. 
drawn  no  pay  from  the  Spec-  Mutual  last 


Call 

Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald 
and  find 
out  why! 


CIRCULATION  NOW 

W  100,949 


POPULATION  NOW 

118,100 


tator  during  1957  and  in  any  mo^th  as  a  producer  Mr.  Baer 
event  her  reported  salary  is  .  ^V-radio  dirwtor  for  tk 
only  about  $7,200  a  year.  Williams  &  Saylor  ad- 

There  is  the  fact  that  Molly  consultant  to  the  Hiltion  &  Rig- 
was  in  fear  of  her  life,  had  .  aeenev 

been  followed  several  times  re-  ^  ’  •  s  y- 

cently  by  men  in  autos,  and  • 

two  years  ago  was  shot  at.  N.  Y.  Times  SecUons 
Her  family — five  brothers  and  >  tst  t  j  .  • 
a  sister— feel  that  investigation  Industries 

into  her  disappearance  has  not  Pennsylvania  and  North  Caro- 
been  pushed  vigorously  and  are  lina  are  using  special  all-adver 
engaged  in  getting  up  a  petition  tising  sections  in  the  New  York 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  asking  that  Times  to  attract  new  industries, 
the  FBI  be  assigned  to  the  case.  “Pennsylvania,  Industry’s 
The  family  spokesman.  Dr.  Keystone  State,”  a  32-page 
Joseph  W.  Zelko,  a  dentist  said:  colorgravure  magazine-size  sec* 
“We’re  sure  our  sister  was  tion,  was  issued  with  the  Times 
murdered.  We  want  to  get  a  for  Sunday,  Nov.  3.  A  20-pap 
special  state’s  attorney  appoint-  section  on  North  Carolina  will 
ed  to  the  case,  and  a  special  be  distributed  with  the  Times 
grand  jury  impanelled,  to  fol-  for  Sunday,  Nov.  17. 
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)rth  Caro- 
all-adver 


Navy  Scoured 
For  Best  Bean 


Soup  Recipe 


Memphis 

Seeking  a  “news  peg”  on 
which  to  hang  publicity  for  the 
Navy  Day  celebration  at  the 
Memphis  Naval  Air  Station, 
the  Commercial  Appeal  came 
up  with  a  promotion  that  out- 
raced  Sputnik  in  its  interna¬ 
tional  scope. 

Three  weeks  before  Navy  Day, 
the  newspaper  announced  that 
it  wanted  for  its  readers  the 
best  recipe  for  bean  soup  in  the 
entire  United  States  Navy.  The 
newspaper  readily  obtained  the 
cooperation  of  the  Navy’s  Chief 
of  Information  in  the  Pentagon, 
then  wrote  letters  on  its  own  to 
a  score  of  admirals  heading  sea¬ 
going  and  shore  units. 

What  happened  made  Page 
One  for  the  10  days  preceding 
Navy  Day.  By  Oct.  24,  81  recipes 
had  poured  in  from  every  part  of 
the  world — coming  by  official 
Navy  dispatch,  air  mail  and 
even  via  “Ham”  radio. 

Everett  Amis,  food  editor  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal,  Capt. 
Roscoe  L.  Newman,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Memphis  NAS,  and 
an  enlisted  Memphis  Navy  ^ip’s 
cook,  were  elimination  contest 
tasters — narrowing  the  field  of 
recipes  (meticulously  prepared 
by  Navy  cooks  in  the  NAS 
pdley)  to  the  10  best. 

Then  on  Navy  Day,  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Navy,  William 
B.  Franke,  headed  the  three- 
judge  panel  selecting  the  No.  1 
recipe.  Others  were  Mr.  Amis 
and  Fred  Lucas,  head  of  the 
Memphis  Navy  League  Council. 

The  recipe  submitted  by  a 
ship’s  cook  at  the  Sabana  Seca 
Receiving  Station  near  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  won  the  loving 
cup  award;  the  cook’s  formula 
from  the  aircraft  carrier  Bon 
Homme  Richard  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  second,  and  the  Memphis 
Naval  Air  Station,  third. 


S.  F.  Office  Moves 


e-size  sec* 
the  Times 
A  20-pzP 


the  Times 


San  Francisco 
Offices  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
joined  Duncan  A.  Scott,  Pacific 
f^ast  advertising  representa- 
f>Te,  in  a  move  to  new  quarters 
at  85  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 
L  The  phone  number  remains 
unchanged  in  the  move  to  occupy 
fbe  fifth  floor  of  a  building 
^bree  blocks  from  the  site  of 
F«P  offices  here  for  more  than 
20  years. 


WHAT?  NO  HIGH  JINKS? 


Now  that  the  39th 
American  Legion 
Convention  in  Atlan- 
tic  City  is  past,  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  for  us 
to  read  the  press  clip- 
pings  on  the  proceed-  ^  ' 

ings.  But  we  feel  a  bit 
of  nostalgia  and  sadness,  too. 

Paul  Harvey  of  General  Features 
wrote:  “I  think  the  40-year-old 
Legion  completely  came  of  age  at 
Atlantic  City.  Not  grown  old; 
grown  up.” 

James  Devlin  of  the  Associated 
Press  wrote:  “Another  sign  of  the 
passing  years  was  the  general  se¬ 
dateness  of  some  75,000  veterans 
who  were  in  this  seashore  resort  for 
the  convention,  in  contrast  with  the 
high-jinks  of  earlier  years.”  There 
was  comment  on  the  jam-packed 
auditorium,  the  dignity  and  serious¬ 
ness  of  discussion,  the  overflowing 
attendance  at  churches,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  electric  canes  and  paper 
bag  water-bombs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
twenty  years  since  we  had  a  rip- 
roaring  American  Legion  National 
Convention. 

This  is  a  reflection  of  the  serious 
mood  of  the  country.  It  shows  in 
other  ways.  College  reunions  and 
national  sales  meetings  are  not  the 
spirited  affairs  they  were  only  a 
few  years  ago.  We  can  still  get  ex¬ 
cited  over  baseball  or  football,  but 
what  happened  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  caused  a  writer  to  describe 
Yale’s  celebration  of  a  football  vic¬ 
tory  over  Harvard  as  “bacchana¬ 
lian  revelry  the  bare  recital  of  which 
must  fill  all  clean  minds  with  dis- 
gust”? 

Even  our  youngsters’  Hal-  .Jg 
lowe’en  “trick  or  treat”  beg- 


ging  is  for  some  worthy 
charity  or  cause  — no 
longer  for  honest  per- 
n  sonal  dissipation  on 

candy  or  movies  or  a 
’  new  football  helmet. 

^  ^  And  merchants  give 

prizes  for  the  most 
decorative  soaping  of  their  windows! 

Yet  we  can’t  help  an  occasional  nos¬ 
talgic  tear  for  the  carefree  days  be¬ 
fore  the  weight  of  the  whole  world’s 
future  descended  on  America. 

The  Legion  always  had  its  seri¬ 
ous  purposes  even  in  those  days  — 
we  warned  about  the  dangerous  re¬ 
duction  in  our  armed  effectiveness 
long  before  World  War  II  and  before 
Korea,  too;  we  stressed  the  irre¬ 
parable  damage  that  could  be  done 
by  infiltration  of  communists  into 
high  places.  Perhaps  if  we  had  been 
even  more  grim  about  such  dangers 
then,  things  would  be  a  little  less 
grim  today. 

Happily,  all  vestiges  of  play  and 
high  spirits  have  not  yet  departed 
from  The  American  Legion.  The  40 
and  8  can  still  work  up  as  much  fun 
as  an  old-fashioned  circus.  The  av¬ 
erage  local  Post  meeting  includes  a 
large  measure  of  laughter  and 
gaiety  and  good-natured  raillery. 
If  the  business  portion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  over,  that’s  all  to  the  good. 
But  we  haven’t  come  yet  to  taking 
ourselves  too  seriously. 

We  want  the  American  public, 
and  especially  the  Press,  to  know 
and  understand  the  serious  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  its  platform  and  poli¬ 
cies,  as  well  as  its  companionship 
and  play.  You  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  the  way  the  Legion  operates 
through  its  magazine.  We 
would  be  happy  to  send  you  a 
copy.  Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


720  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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CIRCLLATION 


Carrithers  Offers  Some 
Points  on  Car  Leasing 


vious  year  because  all  our  coun- 

try  routes  were  contracted.  At  Freedom  Of  Press 
the  time,  we  were  paying  by  the  Stamp  for  School 
trip,  also  some  contractors  were 
on  a  mileage  basis.” 


Page  One  Thank  You 


Bv  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  postage  stamp  will  be 
issued  next  year  commemo¬ 
rating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Siimmerfield  announced 
that  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  will  issue  the  stamp 
next  September.  The  theme 
will  be  freedom  of  the  press. 

Newspaper  Names 
Chief  Economist 

San  Diego,  Calif. 
Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  financial 
editor  and  business  editor  of 


The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
recently  carried  a  king-size 
“thank  you”  on  page  one,  thank¬ 
ing  brothers,  fathers  and  even 

Newspapers  considering  the  of  our  auto  dealers  in  the  low  sisters  and  mothers  who  de¬ 
leasing  of  cars  and  trucks  would  class  field.  We  saved  $5.23  in  livered  routes  w’hen  regular  car- 
do  well  to  have  a  “very  demand-  1951  over  1950.  In  1950,  we  were  riers  were  sidelined  by  the  flu. 
ing  clause”  in  their  contracts  paying  our  country  district  At  one  time  nearly  150  boys, 
regarding  maintenance.  managers  6c  per  mile  for  the  almost  one-third  of  the  entire 

“That  can  be,  and  is,  a  big  use  of  their  cars.  We  continued  carrier  organization,  were  un¬ 
headache,”  asserted  Ken  N.  leasing  w’ith  this  dealer  until  able  to  handle  their  routes  be- 
Carrithers,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  1956.  In  1956,  'we  started  leas-  cause  of  illness. 

Star,  in  outlining  that  paper’s  ing  from  a  leasing  agency.  In 
leasing  program  at  the  Inland  1956,  we  averaged  over  30,000 

Daily  Press  Association  con-  miles  per  car.  Gasoline  per  car  Forty-three  former  carrier 

vention.  was  220  gallons  or  an  average  boys  are  now  attending  Phillips 

ij  I  .  r'  miles  per  gallon.  Exeter  Academy  for  1957-58  on  m 

Hard  to  Compare  _ ur  n-  a  /-<  j-  i  at  the  San  Diego  Union  for  10 

“During  the  above  years,  we  William  A.  Cordingley  Memo-  „„„„ 

Mr.  Carrithers  pointed  out  it  were  leasing  Fords  but  in  1957,  rial  Scholarships.  These  scholar- 
is  difficult  to  compare  cost  of  we  changed  to  Ramblers  (sta-  ships  represent  a  total  value  of 
owTiing  a  truck  with  leasing  one.  tion  wagons).  Through  the  $64,500,  according  to  Hamilton 
Such  hidden  factors  of  speed  of  month  of  September  this  year,  Bissell,  director  of  scholarship 
delivery,  truck  dependability,  we  have  averaged  21.2  miles  per  boys  at  Exeter.  The  boys  come 
etc.,  are  often  not  readily  meas-  gallon.  If  we  continue  to  aver-  from  various  sections  of  the 
urable,  he  added.  age  this  kind  of  mileage  for  the  country. 

Likewise,  leasing  agencies  rest  of  the  year,  we  will  use  80  • 

differ  in  their  services,  said  Mr.  gallons  less  gas  and  at  the 

Carrithers.  “Some  go  all  out  to  price  of  gas  today,  this  will  be  UlUiailied,  HlS 

keep  its  customers  happy  quite  a  savings.  One  car  is  used 

through  an  extensive  mainte-  for  messenger  service  and  the  T^Vll*r»wri  Ollf 

nance  department,”  he  said,  savings  has  been  $179.00  per  J-IHUvVll 

“other  agencies  give  the  cus-  month.  Prior  to  putting  the 

tomer  his  choice,  they  feel  that  leased  car  into  service,  we  were  . ,  ,  Mojitgomery,  Ala.  ,  _  .  . 

if  a  customer  is  willing  and  cap-  paying  9c  per  mile  for  the  use  Alabama  State  Supreme  Court  column  on  finance  and  economics 

able  of  maintaining  his  own  of  the  messenger’s  car.  Under  upheld  the  action  of  a  lower  for  the  Copley  newspapers, 

trucks,  he  should  be  allowed  to  the  car  leasing  plan,  we  pay  a  dismissing  a  $100,000 

do  so,  with  lowering  of  the  ren-  flat  monthly  rental  on  each  car. 
tal  fee.”  “Our  truck  rental  plan  is  on 

At  the  Journal  Star,  the  cur-  a  monthly  rental  and  mileage 

rent  leasing  program  includes  basis.  The  monthly  rental  charge 


libel  suit  against  the  Mobile 
Press-Register,  Inc. 

George  F.  Myers,  of  Mobile, 
filed  the  suit  because  of  an  edi- 


economist  of  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Company.  Carl  W. 
Ritter,  financial  writer  for  the 
Union  for  five  years,  was  named 
business  editor. 

Mr.  Reynolds  will  conduct  an 
economic  and  market  research 
program  for  the  corporation, 
and  will  work  with  management 
in  long-range  planning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  S.  Copley,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  In  addition, 
he  will  continue  to  write  a  daily 


Purely  Accidental 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Ken  Barnette  of  the  Buffalo 


nine  cars  and  14  trucks.  Main-  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  torial  about  the  purpoi*ted  ef-  Evening  News  and  Coe  Craw- 
tenance  of  the  cars  and  trucks  truck.  The  cost  ranges  from  ^  group  in  Mobile  to  get  ford  of  the  Buffalo  Courier 

is  handled  by  the  leasing  agen-  $27.50  to  $35.00  and  a  straight  Commission  to  agree  to  Express  expected  no  more  than 

cy.  Commenting  on  the  Lumal  6c  per  mile.  We  do,  however,  unionizing  city  employees.  their  customary  bylined  stories 

Star’s  experience  to  date,  he  fui-nish  the  gas  and  the  driver.  editorial  didn’t  mention  on  the  campaign  speeches  of 

continued:  Last  year  our  total  truck  miles  Myers  by  name  but  referred  Chester  Kowal,  GOP  mayoral 

p.  p.  driven  was  692,281.  Our  cost  for  ^  “tavern  operator,”  as  one  candidate,  the  evening  of  Oct 

e*  figures  $62,256.35  which  aver-  those  seeking  to  get  the  city  30,  when  they  stepped  into  a 

“Our  first  year  in  the  car  aged  $.08993  per  mile.  This  was  workers  unionized.  However,  Mr.  car  with  him  as  they  had  every 

leasing  program  was  1951.  At  considerable  more  than  the  pre-  Myers  said  he  had  been  identi-  night  in  recent  weeks.  Instead, 


that  time,  we  leased  from  one 
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fied  by  name  in  a  news  story  in  they  found  themselves  on  Page 
the  Press  the  day  before  as  a  1  the  next  day,  Barnette  with  a 
tavern  operator  who  was  inter-  first-person  account  of  an  auto 
ested  in  the  unionization  efforts,  crash  which  hospitalized  Kowal 
The  trial  court  threw  the  suit  and  left  the  reporters  shaken 
out  on  legal  objections  filed  by  but  unhurt, 
the  newspaper  company  con-  • 

tending  the  plaintiff  had  no  case. 


Returns  to  Papers 


lOWE*  BUCKS 
COUNTY 


THE  LEYinOWN  TIMES 

ANO 

BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 


S  W  CALKINS 


MURKAV  C  HOTCHKISS 

(Mt  4  C»«U4if«MM 


ANPA  to  Move 

Headquarters  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
Norfolk,  Va.  tion  will  be  moved  around  May 
Maurice  E.  Bennett  Jr.,  vet-  1,  1958,  to  an  air-conditioned 
eran  news  and  advertising  man  building  now  under  construe- 
and  wartime  OPA  executive,  has  tion  at  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
rejoined  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  York  City.  Management  of  the 
Ledger-Star  as  advertising  building  at  370  Lexington  Ave., 
sales  promotion  manager.  He  where  headquarters  are  now 
returned  to  the  Norfolk  news-  located,  have  other  plans  for 
papers  from  Episcopal  Church-  that  space,  according  to  Crans- 
news,  Richmond,  of  which  he  ton  Williams,  ANPA  general 
was  founder  and  publisher.  manager. 
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Symbol 


We  rather  like  this  photo  of  our  Floyd  Conn  .  .  . 
we  think  it’s  symbolic. 

Here  Floyd,  who  is  a  Western  Electric  installer, 
is  soldering  telephone  cable  in  a  new  Bell  central 
office  .  .  .  helping  install  dial  switching  equipment 
made  at  our  factories.  And  the  connection  he  makes 
symbolizes  the  close  bond  that  exists  between 
ourselves  and  Bell  telephone  communities— includ¬ 
ing  yours  —  through  telephone  service. 


Each  month.  Western  Electric  installers  are  busy 
on  about  4,000  separate  jobs  in  over  500  cities  and 
towns  across  the  country  .  .  .  making  additions, 
modifying  equipment,  changing  manual  switching 
equipment  to  dial  service  —  to  mention  a  few.  By 
working  closely  with  Bell  telephone  companies  — 
as  we  have  now  for  75  years  as  the  manufacturing 
and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System  —  we  become 
part  of  the  community’s  Bell  telephone  service. 


HDCHB5 


******»$n 


ii/oif  maw;y  hospitals  work 

hand-in-hand  with  BLUE  CROSS? 
600  {  )?  3,000  {  )?  6,000  {  )? 


Today  more  than  6,000  hospi¬ 
tals  work  with  Blue  Cross 
Plans  throughout  the  U.S.  But 
even  more  important  than  the 
large  number,  is  the  unique  way 
in  which  Blue  Cross  Plans  work 
with  these  hospitals.  It’s  like  a 
partnership — Blue  Cross  Plans 
are  officially  approved  by  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

Blue  Cross  members,  the  hospi¬ 
tals  and  the  community  all  are 
helped  by  this  cooperation.  Local 
people  run  each  Blue  Cross  Plan. 
Even  in  the  same  community. 


no  two  hospital  cases  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  Blue  Cross  Plans 
and  the  hospitals  helps  to  meet 
these  human  needs  more  realisti¬ 
cally.  Benefits  are  based  on  actual 
hospital  care. 

Blue  Cross  has  only  one  aim: 
To  help  people  get  needed  hospi¬ 
tal  care  without  financial  hard¬ 
ship.  Except  for  low  administra¬ 
tive  expenses,  all  money  paid  in 
by  Blue  Cross  members  goes  to¬ 
ward  providing  for  their  future 
hospital  care. 


Answers  to  scores  of  common 
questions  about  Blue  Cross  are 
contained  in  the  Blue  Cross  Press 
Kit.  To  get  yours,  write:  Blue 
Cross  Commission,  Dept.  929,  425 
North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  111. 


®  Blur  CroM  and  nynibol  rrcwtrrrd  by 
tbe  Americao  llurpital  AMuctaiioD 
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Q-  How  many  doctors  actively  participate 

in  the  BLUE  SHIELD  program'? 


120,000  {  )?  5,000  {  )?  40,000  {  )? 


IN  AREAS  served  by  Blue  Shield 
Plans  throughout  the  U.S., 
there  are  approximately  120,000 
participating  physicians.  These 
doctors  voluntarily  back  Blue 
Shield.  They  sponsor  local  Blue 
Shield  Plans  through  their  state 
or  county  medical  societies. 

Why?  Because  doctors  well 
know  the  problems  that  illness  or 
injury  can  create  for  families 
everywhere.  Doctors  themselves 
help  set  up  Blue  Shield  benefits 
designed  to  do  the  most  good  in 
surgical-medical-maternity  cases. 


Generous  benefits  are  paid  for 
hundreds  of  operations  and  many 
nonsurgical  procedures,  as  well. 

With  the  guidance  of  local  doc¬ 
tors,  Blue  Shield  Plans  operate  in 
the  public  interest.  Blue  Shield 
membership  cost  is  kept  low 
enough  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
practically  every  self  supporting 
family.  After  covering  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  and  reserves,  all 
money  taken  in  by  Blue  Shield 
Plans  goes  toward  helping  to  pay 
for  members’  doctor  bills. 

Tracing  the  growth  of  the  Blue 


Shield  movement  is  easy  with  the 
Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  To  get  one 
or  several  kits  for  your  files,  simply 
write:  Blue  Shield  Commission, 
Dept.  929,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


markii  r»CMieref{  by 
Blue  Shield  Medical  Care  Piaoa 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 

Million  Ad  Swedish 
Paper  Has  Know-How 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


Million-ad  classified  sections 
are  not  limited  to  this  hemis¬ 
phere.  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  Stockholm  (Sweden)  Da- 
fiens  Nyheter  ran  well  over  the 
magic  million  mark. 

CAM  Sune  Robin  tells  us  that 
classified  customs  in  Sweden 
differ  considerably  from  our 
owTi.  Sunday,  for  example,  is 
the  slowest  want  ad  day,  Tues¬ 
day  the  busiest. 

Thirty  ad  takers  handle  the 
large  volume. 

The  desk  of  the  Ad  Taker 
consists  of:  Paper  baket,  mirror, 
slot  for  ready  copies,  almanac, 
scissors,  rule,  telephone  keys, 
pencils,  dial,  paste-pot,  rate 
card,  list  of  trade  marks,  etc., 
forms,  list  of  clients.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  room  for  papers, 
telephone  directories,  headset 
and  personal  belongings.  The 
desks  are  of  home-made  con¬ 
struction. 

Plione  Is  Bill  INiinilier 

Bills  on  transient  advertising 
are  sent  out  two  weeks  after 
the  advertisement  appears.  Any¬ 
one  with  a  phone  is  given  credit 
and,  interestingly,  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  phone  number  becomes 
the  number  on  the  bill!  This 
makes  for  easy  reference.  The 
advertiser  who  wishes  to  repeat 
his  ad  need  only  remember  his 
own  phone  number  to  help  the 
ad  taker  fetch  the  right  bill.  It’s 
handy  for  complaints  too. 

Equally  important  is  the  out¬ 
standing  quality  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  itself.  While  a  nine 
column  page  format  is  em¬ 


ployed,  the  columns  measure 
1%".  Only  11  lines  per  inch  be 
printed  in  the  clear,  readable 
tj^e. 

Only  word  to  describe  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  is  “elegant.”  Past  masters 
of  the  printing  craft,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Dagens  Nyheter 
trot  out  some  of  their  finest 
work  in  both  the  conception  and 
execution  of  their  material. 

The  principle  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  special  sections  is  applied  in 
a  big  way.  To  build  a  volume  of 
apartments  for  rent  the  paper 
reprinted  all  the  advertisements 
that  appeared  between  Maivh 
6-12  in  a  colorful  supplement 
and  sent  it  to  every  household 
in  Stockholm!  The  supplement 
contained  2,200  apaifment  ads 
and  interviews  with  famous 
people  who  had  recently  changed 
apartments. 

Service  is  one  of  the  keynotes 
of  the  classified  operation. 
Apartment  seekers  are  provided, 
upon  request,  with  a  form  en¬ 
abling  them  to  sketch  how  their 
furniture  would  fit  into  the 
floor  plan  of  an  apartment  they 
might  spot  through  the  paper. 

Help  Wanted  advertisers  are 
.sent  a  pamphlet  inviting  them 
to  turn  over  to  the  paper  docu¬ 
ments  or  original  material  sent 
to  them  in  response  to  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  job  applicants 
whom  they  do  not  wish  to  hire. 
These  are  mailed  back  to  the 
applicants  by  the  paper  at  its 
own  expense. 

Job  applicants  are  provided 
with  a  pamphlet,  upon  request, 
suggesting  how  to  apply  for  a 


r:-- 

United  Press 

NEWSPICTURES 
Tell  the  Story 


position — now  to  write  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  of  application  and 
how  to  understand  better,  the 
implications  of  various  words 
used  in  help  wanted  ads. 

From  every  point  of  view, 
equipment,  typography,  promo¬ 
tion  and  reader  service,  the 
Dagens  Nyheter  exemplifies  out¬ 
standing  know-how.  That  it  runs 
a  million  ads  or  more  per  year 
is  not  surprising. 

Too  Lale  to  Classify 

Help  Wanted — in  the  next 
eight  years.  While  classified  help 
wanted  is  currently  being  dealt 
sharp  body  blows,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  bright.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  New  York  State’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Commissioner  James  T. 
O’Connell,  about  10  million  new 
people  w’ill  be  needed  in  tbe  la¬ 
bor  force  between  1955  and 
1965.  He  estimated: 

For  every  100  professional 
and  technical  workers  we  had  in 
1955,  we  will  need  137  in  1965. 

For  every  100  managers,  offi¬ 
cials  and  proprietors  in  1955,  we 
will  need  122  in  1965. 

For  every  100  clerical  and 
sales  workers,  we  will  need  127. 

For  every  100  skilled  crafts¬ 
men,  we  will  need  124. 

For  every  100  semi-skilled  op¬ 
eratives,  we  will  need  122. 

For  every  100  unskilled  work¬ 
ers,  we  will  need  only  97. 

For  every  100  farmers  and 
farm  workers,  we  will  need  8.'>. 
• 

Loss  Reported 
By  Hearst  Con 

Los  Angeles 

A  net  loss  of  $116,600  for 
nine  months  ended  Sept.  30  is 
shown  by  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  in  a  report 
by  J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Morgan 
Howard,  treasurer. 

A  $327,000  profit  was  shown 
for  the  comparable  period  of 
last  year  by  the  company  oper¬ 
ating  a  majority  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  the  American 
Weekly  and  other  interests. 

The  report  showed  a  $14,087,- 
600  decline  in  operating  reve¬ 
nues  to  $145,191,500.  Costs  for 
the  comparable  period,  including 
interest  and  depreciation,  were 
reduced  $13,036,600  to  a  $146,- 
058,800  total. 

Loss  before  provision  for 
federal  taxes  on  income  was 
$336,900  against  a  $740,500  in¬ 
come  shown  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year.  The  net  loss 
of  $116,600  was  after  a  $1,100,- 
000  income  tax  credit  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  an  $879,700  pro¬ 
vision  for  federal  taxes  on 
income. 


Home  Sales 
Firm  Favors 
Newspapers 

Chicago 

For  the  purpose  of  selling 
homes,  there  is  nothing  that 
does  the  job  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  estimation  of 
John  A.  Clark,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  National  Homes 
Corp.,  LaFayette,  Ind. 

Mr.  Clark  voiced  such  an 
opinion  in  a  talk  here  before 
the  dealer  conference  for  Na¬ 
tional  Homes.  He  urged  dealers 
to  spend  the  bulk  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  calling  to  their  atten¬ 
tion  the  added  value  of  special 
sections  for  “open  house”  pro¬ 
motions  and  the  use  of  ROP 
color  for  added  impact. 

“The  impact  you  desire  in 
newspaper  advertising  can  be 
gained  best  through  size,”  said 
Mr.  Clark.  “If  one  page  gives 
some  impact,  two  will  give 
more.” 

Mr.  Clark  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  to  dealers  in  the 
handling  of  special  sections: 

“As  you  know,  we  partici¬ 
pate  with  you  on  these  promo¬ 
tions  and  these  ads  can  be  the 
‘starter’  of  your  section. 

“At  the  outset,  it  is  well  to 
list  all  your  subcontractors  in 
the  order  of  the  size  of  their 
contract  and  all  of  your  sup¬ 
pliers  in  the  size  of  your  pur¬ 
chases  with  them.  Rather  than 
just  ask  each  of  these  firms  to 
run  an  ad  in  your  section,  figure 
out  the  size  that  you  think  they 
can  afford  to  run;  give  this  in¬ 
formation  to  your  newspaper; 
have  them  prepare  layouts  be¬ 
fore  going  out  to  solicit  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course,  as  an  assist  to 
the  newspaper,  you  should  per¬ 
sonally  call  each  firm,  explain 
what  you  are  proposing  to  do. 
and  tell  them  that  in  the  near 
future  a  salesman  will  call. 

“Several  builders  in  the  past 
year  have  tried  something  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions.  They  have  produced  a 
tabloid  section  and  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  this  reduced  size  has 
been  most  effective.  It  is  differ¬ 
ent,  naturally,  from  the  general 
sections  in  the  paper  and  gives 
your  suppliers  and  subs  an  ad¬ 
vertising  break;  for  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  sheet  a 
full  page,  naturally,  is  a  full 
page,  and  they  can  get  just  as 
much  impact  from  the  full  page 
tabloid  section  as  they  can  in 
the  full  sheet  ad  at  half  the 
cost.” 
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Cut  mailing-room  costs  with  the  dependable 

Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machine 


Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines  reduce  labor  costs,  permit  more 
efficient  use  of  manpower,  meet  delivery  deadlines,  assure  tight,  windproof, 
bundles  with  added  protection  against  pilferage. 

Many  newspapers  around  the  world  have  been  using  Signode  Automatic  Wire 
Tying  Machines  continuously  for  more  than  30  years!  In  fact,  over  30  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  in  the  area  of  50,000  use  only  one  machine. 

Such  confidence  in  the  dependability  of  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying 
Machines  comes  from  day-to-day  experience . . .  from  the  knowledge  that  during 
the  past  30  years  Signode  has  eliminated  the  causes  for  tie-ups,  and  has  built  a 
heavier,  sturdier  machine  that  alone  can  provide  years  of  dependable  service. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  50,000  or  5,000,000,  you’ll  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Signode  Automatic  Wire  Tying  Machines.  Write 


SIGNODE  STEEL  STRAPPING 

2666  No.  Wesfern  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Officet  Coast  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributors  World-wide 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  ltd.,  Montreal  •  Toranto 
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Newscaster 


slaying  of  a  South  Bend  cab 
driver. 


In  Contempt 
For  Interview 

By  Abe  Zaidan 

LaPorte,  Ind. 

Does  a  newscaster’s  comment 
that  “collusion”  among  the 
court,  the  state,  and  defense 
counsel  is  being  “suggested”  in 
a  murder  trial  in  progress  con¬ 
stitute  direct  contempt  of  court  ? 

Special  Judge  Harry  Long, 
sitting  in  the  county  circuit 
court  here,  ruled  that  it  does 
and  sentenced  Jean  R.  LaGrange 
of  WLOI  to  45  days  in  jail.  He 
also  fined  Mr.  LaGrange  $250. 

Defense  counsel  for  the  39- 
year-old  newscaster  and  fonner 
state  legislator  promptly  an¬ 
nounced  an  appeal  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court. 

The  citation  was  triggered  by 
a  newscast  which  included  a 
tape-recorded  inteiview  made  in 
county  jail  with  Robert  Lee 
Johnson,  34,  South  Bend,  who 
was  being  tried  for  the  fourth 
time  in  connection  with  the  1949 


Proposition  Declined 

During  the  taped  interview, 
Johnson  revealed  that  he  had 
ref  jsed  a  “proposition”  made 
by  the  state  through  his  attor¬ 
neys  that  would  permit  him  to 
be  freed  under  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence  if  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
manslaughter. 

Mr.  LaGrange  commented 
during  his  newscast  that  col¬ 
lusion  among  the  court,  the 
state  and  defense  attomeys  is 
“unethical.” 

“Yet,  it  is  being  suggested  in 
this  case,”  he  declared. 

The  newscast  was  aired  in  the 
midst  of  a  hearing  on  a  defense 
motion  to  suppress  Johnson’s 
alleged  confession.  Judge  Long 
immediately  granted  motions  by 
the  state  and  defense  for  a  mis¬ 
trial. 

In  handing  down  the  con¬ 
tempt  sentence,  the  judge  said: 

“This  broadcast  .  .  .  reflected 
upon  the  court  as  an  institution 
.  .  .  and  upon  the  arms  of  the 
court  which  make  it  an  institu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  This  broadcast  con¬ 
stituted  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  this  case.” 

Defense  counsel  argued  that 
if  Mr.  LaGrange  should  be  tried 


E&P  is  not  a  cure-all — but  the  pressure  of  business 
can  be  relieved  with  a  subscription  prescription. 
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at  all,  it  should  be  an  indirect 
contempt  proceeding  before  a 
new  judge. 

“The  whole  case  turns  on  the 
distinction  between  direct  and 
indirect  contempt,”  Defense  At¬ 
torney  John  Anderton  con¬ 
tended.  “A  summary  proceeding 
is  repugnant  to  every  freedom- 
loving  person.  Such  ultra-sum¬ 
mary  proceedings  are  unneces¬ 
sary  here.” 

Defense  Attorney  Albert  Gavit 
took  up  the  argument: 

“I  take  it  a  man  commits  no 
contempt  of  any  kind  against 
any  court  when  he  merely  fac¬ 
tually  and  literally  reports  a 
statement  by  a  defendant.  If  he 
colors  a  statement,  you  might 
thus  possibly  approach  limits  of 
contempt  or  misconduct.” 

“When  a  man  says  if  col¬ 
lusion  exists,  it  is  unethical — 
that  person  has  understated  it 
because  the  supreme  court  says 
it  is  corrupt,”  Gavit  said. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  and 
speech  must  overnile  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  judges  with  respect 
to  affronts  against  them.  ...  I 
find  nothing  in  this  broadcast 
that  imputed  the  court,”  he 
concluded 

No  Question  of  Truth 

Judge  Long  said  that  direct 
contempt  is  not  based  upon  the 
“truth  of  the  matter  broadcast.” 
(It  was  never  denied  by  either 
side  that  the  proposition  had 
been  offered  to  Johnson.) 

“Direct  contempt  is  based 
upon  the  danger  to  the  courts 
...  by  tending  to  or  being 
calculated  to  obstruct  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  It  does 
not  matter  how'  much  the  person 
who  broadcasts  thinks  he  is 
right.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  is  the  truth.  It  makes  no 
difference  so  long  as  the  law  is 
concerned,”  the  judge  declared. 

He  continued: 

“This  judge  doesn’t  care  a 
hang  about  what  this  man  (La¬ 
Grange)  said  about  him.  The 
tiling  that  destroyed  this  case, 
prevented  its  continuance  as  a 
lawsuit  .  .  .  was  the  charge  that 
a  corrupt  deal  had  been  made 
between  the  counsel  for  the 
state  .  .  .  and  defense.” 


Tax  Refunds  Open 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  tax  refunds 
authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Finance  and  Revenue,  long  sec¬ 
ret  under  a  general  law  which 
administrators  claimed  applied 
to  all  tax  matters,  have  been 
opened  to  the  press  and  public 
by  the  “right-to-know”  legisla¬ 
tion  effective  here  last  Sept.  1. 


Myth-Chasing 
Hits  Profits, 
Study  Shows 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  newspaper  industry  is 
chasing  the  myth  of  being  first 
in  linage  and  is  landing  up  last 
in  profits,  according  to  Elwood 
Williams,  business  manager, 
Pas^adena  Independent  Star- 
News. 

Studies  of  15  Califomia  news¬ 
papers  representing  various  cir¬ 
culations  show  the  full  effects 
of  this  pursuit,  Mr.  Williams 
said.  His  survey  covered  the  pe¬ 
riod  since  World  War  11. 

Up  170% 

In  that  time,  labor  costs  have 
advanced  170  per  cent,  news¬ 
print  has  tripled  in  cost  and 
press  equipment  has  doubled  in 
price,  Mr.  Williams  said  in  a 
report  to  the  Califomia  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Association. 

Over  the  same  time,  the 
newspapers  in  his  study  boosted 
circulation  prices  by  an  average 
of  54  per  cent.  Advertising  rates 
were  upped  130  per  cent,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

By  classifications,  the  adver¬ 
tising  increases  were  131  per 
cent  for  general  and  130  per 
cent  for  retail  advertising. 
Classified  added  129.3  per  cent. 

Basis  of  Ad  Boo«t 

Most  all  of  this  boost  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  came  “from  sell¬ 
ing  additional  units  of  readers 
to  the  advertisers,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  reported.  Specifically,  111 
per  cent  of  the  130  per  cent 
rate  gain  was  attributed  to  this 
factor. 

“That  means  the  only  purely 
inflationary  margin  was  13  per 
cent,”  he  reported.  Admittedly, 
there  can  be  profit  in  added  cir¬ 
culation,  he  added. 

Pricing  Out  Readers 

One  conclusion  is  that  news¬ 
papers  are  more  fearful  of  pric¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  readers 
than  of  advertisers,  he  said, 
pointing  again  to  the  50  to  130 
per  cent  boosts. 

The  study  shows  that  the  only 
way  to  maintain  the  publisher’s 
position  is  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  unit,  Mr.  Williams 
said.  The  answer  lies  in  person¬ 
nel  motivation,  for  this  is  the 
only  controllable  factor  that  d^ 
termines  the  cost  per  unit  in 
most  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  observed. 
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THESE  MODERN  GOLIATHS  GIVE  THE  RAILROADS  MORE  “GO”. ..  You’re  looking  at  more  than  a  million  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  streamlined  power  —  sleek,  tireless,  highly  efficient  locomotives  that  help  the  railroads  serve  you  better. 


More  Railroad  Progress 
like  this  depends 
on  adequate  earnings 


Isn’t  this  common  sense  ? 


In  a  few  years,  the  railroads  have  changed  over 
almost  completely  to  economieal  Diesel  power. 
And  other  advances  in  motive  power  are  already 
on  the  way  —  advances  as  important  to  America 
as  to  the  railroads. 

But  the  money  for  new  locomotives  —  and  all 
improvements  in  railroad  service  —  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  self-sustaining  railroads  from  their 
own  earnings.  And  railroads  just  aren’t  earning 
enough  money  these  days  to  put  into  operation  all 
the  improvements  they  have  developed,  as  fast 
as  they  would  like. 


Railroads  could  make  enough  money  to  do  more 
of  these  things,  for  they  are  —  by  far  —  our  most 
efficient  system  of  mass  transportation.  But  their 
earning  power  is  hamstrung  by  outdated  public  poli¬ 
cies  that  favor  competing  forms  of  transportation. 

As  a  result,  the  railroads’  earnings  iU'e  reduced  — 
and  the  nation  loses  some  of  the  benefits  of  rail¬ 
road  progress. 

In  your  interest  —  in  the  interest  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  family  —  railroads  should  be  permitted  equal 
opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate  return  on  their 
investment.  Isn't  this  common  sense? 
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AMERICA  MOVES  AHEAD  WITH  THE  RAILROADS 


YOUR  BASIC  TRANSPORTATION 


Association  of  American  Railroads,  Washington,  D.  C 
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CUTLER'HAHMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


When  you  build  a  new  press  plant,  expand  existing  facilities,  or 
modernize  an  old  pressroom;  you  too  will  find  it  pays  to  keep  it 
simple  .  .  .  keep  it  sturdy  .  .  .  keep  it  Cutler-Hammer,  Write  today 
for  complete  information  on  Cutler-Hammer’s  unit  type  or  group 
type  press  drives  and  control.  Information  also  available  on  new 
Cutler-Hammer  Oil-Tight  Pushbutton  Control  Stations,  Web  Break 
Detectors,  Web  Severing  Devices,  and  the  world’s  finest  Newspaper 
Conveyors.  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  1223  St.  Paul  Avenue, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin. 


The  Camden  Courier-Post’s  eight  unit  Goss  Headliner  press  with  Two  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 

a  center  folder  is  geared  to  deliver  52,500  papers  per  hour.  The  Newspaper  Conveyors  receive  the 

unit  press  drive  and  control  were  provided  by  Cutler-Hammer.  papers  from  the  folder  and  dispatch 

them  to  the  mailing  room  for  bundling. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 

Ann  Mullany,  fabrics  editor  of  ! 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  last 
week  participated  in  a  symposium  ' 
on  British  woolen  goods  from  the  ; 
U.  S.  point  of  view.  Tlie  confer¬ 
ence  was  tape  recorded  for  release 
in  Great  Britain  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  G>rp. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Nov. 

4  issue,  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  | 
this  year  has  already  surpassed  the  j 
total  advertising  linage  figure  of  i 
1,216,587  lines  carried  during  en¬ 
tire  year  of  1956.  Guarantees 
another  record-breaking  year  for 
the  paper  in  1957. 

Kenneth  Chapman,  Fairchild  | 
news  correspondent  in  Australia  j 
with  headquarters  in  Sydney,  spent  , 
some  time  last  week  visiting  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  currently  making  a 
trip  around  the  world. 

Albert  Mari.  DAILY  NE^S  | 
record’s  modern  production  edi¬ 
tor,  joined  the  Boston  news  staff 
in  covering  the  74th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  National  .\ssn.  of  Wool 
&  Worsted  Overseers  Nov.  8-9  at 
the  Hotel  Manger,  Boston. 


On  Nov.  6,  Harry  T.  Martindale, 
Fairchild’s  West  Coast  director,  de¬ 
livered  a  talk  on  value  of  business 
paper  advertising  to  a  marketing 
class  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Mrs.  Josephine  Jacobs  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau  as  a  re¬ 
porter  specializing  in  fashion  cover¬ 
age  for  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
replacing  Lea  Morrison  Haas,  re¬ 
signed.  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  formerly 
assistant  editor  of  the  California 
Stylist. 

The  National  Council  for  Textile 
Education  was  the  recipient  last 
week  of  a  check  presented  by  Harry 
Riemer,  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
editor,  representing  his  royalties 
to  date  from  sale  of  his  books, 
“The  World  Is  Catching  Up,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fairchild’s  Business  Book 
Division.  Mr.  Riemer  is  turning 
over  all  royalties  to  the  Council  to 
further  textile  education. 


i  W’hile  in  New  York  recently,  Pat 
I  Young,  a  member  of  San  Francisco 
j  reporting  staff,  spent  a  week  work¬ 
ing  with  the  news  department  of 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY. 

She  specializes  in  home  furnishings 
news  in  San  Francisco  area. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pub/ithtr,  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 
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Donald  D.  Karr — from  as¬ 
sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  to  circulation  manager 
of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 
He  has  been  with  the  Argus 
since  1939.  Lawrence  V.  Lund, 
an  Argus  employee  since  1940 — 
to  city  circulation  manager. 

«  e  • 

Harold  C.  Stokes  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  editor  of  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal, 
with  Jerry  H.  Mock  moving  up 
from  telegraph  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
Charles  I.  Somerby,  feature 
editor,  adding  the  duties  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News.  Mr. 
Stokes,  34,  joined  the  News- 
Joumal  in  1949  as  a  proofreader 
and  switched  to  the  news  side. 

*  * 

Jerry  Hurter,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kentucky 
Times-Star,  Covington  —  re¬ 
covering  from  major  surgery  at 
Cincinnati.  He  formerly  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor  of  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star. 

*  * 

Jack  McDon.\ld,  in  newspa- 
!  per  work  last  year  in  San 
Francisco  and  Long  Beach, 
Calif. — returned  to  the  Cincin- 
fiati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  as  feature 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Otto,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  reporter 
and  WCPO  radio  news  editor — 
now  doing  public  relations  and 
conducting  a  course  in  news¬ 
writing  at  Xavier  University. 

«  *  * 

Victor  Whitaker,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  —  a  testimonial 
by  Cub  Scout  den  mothers  and 
other  parents  for  his  nine  years’ 
volunteer  activity  in  Scouting. 

mm* 

David  M.  Culhane,  Long 
Branch  (N.  J.)  Daily  Record — 
to  the  city  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

*  «  * 

Mary  Elien  Wolfe,  Dayton 
{Ohio)  Journal  Herald  —  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Association. 

*  *  * 

Clifton  Daniel  Jr.,  former 
foreign  correspondent — now  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Neic  York  Times,  a  post 
for  which  he  has  been  trained 
for  close  to  two  years. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Hansen,  sports  editor  of 
the  North  Platte  (Neb.)  Tele¬ 
graph-Bulletin  —  to  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  Nason,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News — resigned. 


Fred  McClement,  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star — elected  president  of  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club. 

*  «  * 

Lucien  Guertin,  Shawinigan 
Falls,  Quebec — to  president  of 
the  French-language  Weekly 
Newspapers  Association. 

*  * 

W.  D.  Little,  Jr.,  Ada  (Okla.) 
Evening  News — to  president  of 
the  Oklahoma  Associated  Press 
Editors  Association. 

m  m  m 

William  K.  Opkyke,  former 
advertising  manager,  Telechron 
Electric  Clocks — to  manager  of 
sales  development,  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  J.  Monahan,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass)  Globe 
—  elected  president  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Press  Club. 


Tom  Diskin,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kentucky  State  De¬ 
partment  of  public  relations  — 
to  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Daily  Tribune 
as  sports  editor  and  feature 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Alan  Zimmerman,  formerly 
with  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  —  to  the  Wall¬ 
ingford  bureau  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Mevil  S.  Wax,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  Times 
and  former  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily 
Eagle  —  to  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  as  general 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Which ard  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Reflector  —  president  of  the 
Eastern  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 
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Kevin  Wallace,  former  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  —  to  the  New  Yorker 

magazine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Quinlan,  formerly 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  News  and  Courier 
—  to  the  photographic  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  •  * 

Samuel  Winett,  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press  —  new  president 
of  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic 
City. 

*  *  * 

Bern  Gantner  —  foi-merly 
with  the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune  as  reporter  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Farmington 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Smoker  —  from  Clovis 
(N.  M.)  News-Journal  to  city 
staff  of  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Mark  Mad- 
k:n  —  resigned  to  tour  Europe. 
*  *  * 

Steven  P.  Jones,  foi-mer  staff 
writer,  Willimantie  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle  —  to  editor-in- 
chief,  the  Connecticut  Daily 
Campus,  student  publication  of 
University  of  Connecticut. 

*  *  « 

Ted  Yudain,  editor,  Green¬ 
wich  (Conn.)  Time  —  to  be 
honored  for  his  30th  year  in 
the  newspaper  business  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  Dec.  5. 

*  *  « 

Maurice  Trimmer,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  —  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  United  Press 
at  Dallas. 

*  •  * 

J.  Arnold  Lefevre,  former 
commercial  photogn'apher  —  to 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  as  cameraman. 


McCollum  Ends  Long 
Term  as  Publisher 

COAUNGA,  Calif. 

Rowland  K.  Rebele,  27-year- 
old  San  Francisco  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  purchased  the  CoaX- 
inga  Record  from  F.  J.  Mc¬ 
Collum  and  Gladys  E.  Mason. 
Mr.  McCollum,  who  has  been 
owner  and  part-owner  of  the 
Record  since  1919,  remains  as 
associate  publisher  and  news 
editor. 

The  new  owner  of  the  Record 
is  a  fonner  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  He  was  advertising 
salesman  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Mason  will  take 
over  the  office  managership  held 
by  Mrs.  Mason,  who  took  over 
a  part  ownership  on  the  194G 
death  of  her  husband. 

«  *  * 

Column  for  68  Years 

Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Newspaperwomen’s 
Association  has  awarded  a 
“Hattie”  for  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  to  Mrs.  Mary  Spencer  Hohl, 
who  is  79  and  has  an  unbroken 
record  of  writing  a  news  column 
for  68  years.  Mrs.  Hohl  started 
writing  a  weekly  column  when 
she  was  10  for  the  Weston 
(Ohio)  Herald,  published  by 
her  father.  She  now  writes  for 
the  Perry sburg  (Ohio)  Messen¬ 
ger  and  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Jeanerette  Harlow, 
five  years  managing  editor  of 
the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Times  — 
to  city  editor  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Democrat. 

*  *  « 

George  Prentice,  formerly  in 
public  relations  work  and  on  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  staff 
—  to  the  news  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


Salute  to  Davies, 
Dakota  Booster 

Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Representatives  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  state,  with  the  help 
of  visitors  from  seven  states, 
two  Canadian  provinces  and 
Nicaragua,  gathered  here  re¬ 
cently  to  pay  tribute  to  a  long¬ 
time  newspaperman,  Hal  S. 
Davies,  president  of  the  Minot 
Daily  News. 

All  of  those  —  more  than  300 
—  assembled  were  friends  of  the 
guest  of  honor  —  who  has  de¬ 
voted  to  Minot  and  North  Da¬ 
kota  37  of  the  more  than  50 
years  he  has  been  a  newspa¬ 
perman  —  but  many  had  at 
least  once  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  an  issue  from  this  editor. 

The  testimonial  dinner  did 
not  originate  with  one  person  — 
or  even  with  local  people.  It 
came  about  when  hometowns- 
men,  state  officials  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  from  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  expressed  the  desire  to 
salute  a  man  who  has  been  a 
tireless  fighter  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  state  of  North  Da¬ 
kota. 

Head-table  guests  included 


Governor  John  E.  Davis;  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Norman  Bruns- 
dale;  Thomas  Whelan,  North 
Dakotan  who  is  ambassador  to 
Nicaragua;  James  S.  Milloy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Look  magazine  and  one¬ 
time  city  editor  under  Mr. 
Davies;  M.  M.  Oppegard,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N. 
D.)  Herald;  H.  D.  Paulson,  edi¬ 
tor  emeritus  of  the  Fargo  (N. 
D.)  Forum  and  former  business 
associate  of  Mr.  Davies;  R.  L. 
Dushinske,  editor  of  the  Devils 
Lake  Journal. 

«  «  * 

H.  Thomas  Maguire,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  —  to  McGraw-Hill  as 
New  England  editor.  Electron¬ 
ics  magazine. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Kettinger,  for¬ 
mer  staffer,  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  Journal  —  to  city  staff, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening 
Item. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bernard  Sandler,  former 
real  estate  manager  for  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News  Post  and 
Sunday  American  —  to  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News 
as  real  estate  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


WASHINGTON  ...  its  human  side  .  .  .| 

Kotorbd  fells  if  in 
his  infimafe,  simple,  award-winning 
t  >  1-^  sfyle  in  .  .  . 


— 5  a  week 
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I  “do-it-yourself” 

I  financing  for  TVA  power  ? 

a  The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  favor  a  plan  under 
I  which  TVA  would  finance  future  power  growth  through 
■  revenue  bonds.* 


The  revenue  bonds  would  be  paid  off,  principal 
and  interest,  by  power  users  in  tbe  Valley; 
would  not  be  obligations  of  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury;  would  do  away  with  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  Valley’s  normal  electrical  growth. 

And  TVA  would  pay  the  Treasury  a  yearly  “dividend”  on 
Treasury  funds  invested  in  TVA  power,  based  on  the 
Government’s  average  cost  of  money  each  year. 

Under  this  far-sighted  plan,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  continue  to  own  a  power  system 
growing  in  value  each  year,  but  the  Government 
would  not  have  to  invest  more  funds  in  this 
growing  enterprise.  The  Nation  owns  TVA,  but 
the  people  of  the  Valley  are  paying  for  it! 


*  For  detailed  facts,  write 
for  TVPPA  Bulletin, 
“TVA  Self-Financing 
Plan.” 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

Chdtt.noog.  2.  Tenne»$ee 


Fleet  Street 
Views  Palace 
Informality 

By  Virginia  Stoecker 

London 

Newspapermen  here  w-ho  cover 
“the  Royals”  on  their  home 
ground  are  hoping  the  reported 
informality  of  press  relations 
during  the  North  American  tour 
will  carry  over  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Most  of  them  gave  prominent 
play  to  Prince  Philip’s  state¬ 
ment  to  newsmen  in  Washing¬ 
ton  that  the  Queen  and  himself 
were  as  accessible  to  the  press 
in  England  as  they  were  there. 

Several — including  the  Daily 


Mirror — took  aim  at  his  further 
statement  that  only  about  two 
people  would  turn  up  if  they 
gave  a  press  conference  in 
London. 

The  Mii-ror’s  prophecy  that 
the  100  reporters  meeting  the 
royal  couple  at  London  airport 
would  have  no  chance  to  question 
them  on  their  reactions  to 
America  turned  out  to  be  cor¬ 
rect. 

Although  most  of  the  papers 
played  the  tour  story  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  triumph  for  the  Queen, 
the  News-Chronicle  provided  a 
dissonant  note  when  it  printed 
the  picture  of  the  Queen  visiting 
a  supermarket  with  the  caption : 
“The  Common  Touch.  The  Queen 
...  as  we  never  see  her  in 
Britain.” 

The  Queen  will  make  her  first 
visit  to  a  newspaper  plant  when 
she  tours  the  Times  with  Prince 
Philip  on  Dec.  16. 


The  other  main  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  in  Fleet  Street  is  the 
future  of  Malcolm  Muggeridge. 

Although  the  more  sensational 
national  papers  played  up  the 
criticism  of  the  Queen  in  his 
article  for  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  his  colleagues  are  impei-- 
vious  to  shock  where  the  former 
editor  of  Punch  is  concerned. 

The  Sunday  Dispatch,  which 
had  just  signed  up  Muggeridge 
for  a  series  of  articles,  didn’t 
take  such  a  light  view  of  the 
affair.  It  announced  that  “no 
good  can  be  done  to  anybody  by 
continuing  the  controversy 
which  has  raged  around  him,” 
and  it  added  that  Muggeridge 
would  no  longer  write  for  the 
Dispatch. 

When  the  staid  BBC  followed 
this  up  by  cancelling  Mug- 
geridge’s  appearance  in  a  TV 
program  in  which  he  was  to 
have  defended  his  Post  article, 
the  Daily  Mirror  let  fly  in  all 
directions. 

It  labelled  BBC  Director  Sir 
Ian  Jacob  as  “General  Sir  Gag” 
and  began  a  fiery  crusade  on 
behalf  of  Muggeridge’s  freedom 
of  speech. 

• 

Morning  Papers 
In  Boston  Now  7c 

Boston 

A  price  rise  from  5c  to  7c 
went  into  effect,  Monday,  Nov. 
4,  for  the  three  Boston  morning 
newspapers.  Globe,  Herald  and 
Record.  The  three  publishing 
companies  left  their  p.m.  edi¬ 
tions,  Globe,  Traveler,  and 
American,  at  the  5c  price. 

This  is  the  first  change  in 
price  here  since  March,  1948, 
when  newsprint  was  $88  a  ton. 
“Today  we  are  paying  $133.50 
a  ton  and  our  payroll  cost  has 
increased  more  than  50%, ”  the 
morning  Globe  said. 

Two  items  alone,  newsprint 
and  wages,  have  increased  an¬ 
nual  operating  expenses  by  $4,- 
200,000  over  1948,  the  Record 
reported. 

*  *  « 

The  home-delivery  price  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  went  up  3c  this  week,  to 
28c  a  week  for  the  six-day  news¬ 
paper.  Street  sale  price  remains 
at  5c  a  copy. 

*  «  « 

The  Antigo  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal  has  increased  its  price 
per  copy  from  5c  to  7c  and  the 
home  delivery  rate  from  30c  to 
40c  a  week. 

*  *  * 

I  The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
i  Gazette  has  increased  the  single 
copy  price  from  6c  to  7c  and 
I  carrier  home  delivery  rate  from 
!  35c  to  40c  per  week. 


Obituary 

William  W.  J.  Dinwoodie, 
61,  church  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  News,  veteran  of 
more  than  40  years  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  and  a  lay  preacher  of 
the  Community  Church  of  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.,  of  an  acute  respiratory 
ailment;  Oct.  31. 

m  *  * 

William  C.  Boyer,  67,  for  the 
past  24  years  treasurer  of  the 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Press  Club 
and  former  reporter  on  the  staff 
of  the  now  defunct  A  tlantie  City 
(N.  J.)  Review,  following  a 
heart  attack;  Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Horace  Colburn,  88,  business 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Daily  Kennebec  Journal  from 
1929  to  1953;  Oct.  28.  He  was 
an  employee  of  the  Gannett 

Publishing  Co.  for  63  years.  He 

became  business  manager  of  the 
Journal  in  1929  and  occupied 
that  post  until  illness  forced  his 
retirement  in  April,  1953. 

♦  ♦  • 

Carl  Jay  Aldrich,  69,  of 
Omaha,  former  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Neb.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  of  recent  years  a  finan¬ 
cial  specialist  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration;  Oct. 
30. 

•*  *  * 

Frank  F.  Young,  73,  dean  of 
Negro  spoi’ts  writers;  Oct.  27, 
Before  his  retirement  in  1949, 
he  was  sports  editor  and  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Defender.  He  had 
worked  for  the  newspaper  near¬ 
ly  50  years. 

it  It  * 

Robert  M.  Wagoner,  53, 
newsman  and  assistant  news 
director  of  radio  station  KNJ, 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  of  a  heart 
attack;  Oct.  27.  He  started  his 
career  with  the  Galesburg  (Ilh) 
Register-Mail.  He  later  worked 
for  the  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service. 

*  «  * 

Francis  A.  Collins,  84,  free 
lance  publicity  man,  author  of 
boys’  books  and  former  newspa¬ 
perman;  Oct.  27.  He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  New  York 
Evening  Sun  in  1899-1900  and 
in  1901-08,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  old  New  York  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  * 

Lawrence  N.  Eldred,  48,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  newsman 
and  business  writer;  Oct.  24. 
He  was  an  AP  staffer  in  Chi¬ 
cago  from  1943  to  1955.  He  spe¬ 
cialized  in  financial  news. 
also  worked  for  the  Wisconsii^ 
State  Journal,  Madison. 


You'd  think  we  had  a  crystal  ball! 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1957  MARKET  GUIDE 
ESTIMATES  ARE 

ACCURATE! 


If  you're  using  the  1957  estimates  of 
population,  retail  sales  and  individual 
income  found  in  the  1957  E&P  MARKET 
GUIDE,  you  can  count  on  their  accuracy! 

You're  not  only  getting  data  a  year  or 
more  ahead  of  that  furnished  by  any 
other  publication  —  but  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  Department's  Survey  of  Current 
E4P'$  Ray  Prescott  really  comes  close  to  hitting  their  figures 
on  the  nose.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

Census  Dept,  population,  1956 . 169.7  million 

E&P  population  estimate,  1956 . 169.5  million 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0012%! 

Census  Dept,  retail  sales,  1956 . $191.5  billion 

E&P  retail  sales  estimate,  1956 . $192.3  billion 

E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  .0042%  I 
Census  Dept,  individual  income,  1956.. $321  billion 
E&P  individual  income  estimate,  1956.  .$310  billion 
E&P  FORECAST  WITHIN  3.5%  I 

If  you  need  data  on  population,  retail  sales  or  individual 
income  to  plan  sales  or  advertising,  be  sure  the  data  you 
use  is  current  (only  the  E&P  MARKET  GUIDE  gives  you  1957 
data) — and  accurate.  Use  the  data  In  the 


Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  36,  N,  Y. 

1958  Market  Guide  to  be  published  November,  1957. 
Order  your  copy  now. 
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”Tire”  or  ''Tyre” 

it  spells  Goodyear  ’round  the  world 

Automobile  drivers  in  every  country  of  the  free 
world — from  those  who  ask  for  tyres  in  England  to 
those  who  call  them  llantas  in  Ecuador — buy  more 
than  2,000  types  and  sizes  of  Goodyear  tires.  All 
told,  they  have  bought  a  record-breaking  700,000,000 
motor  vehicle  tires  made  by  Goodyear. 

Automobile  manufacturers  throughout  the  world 
depend  on  Goodyear  for  seat  cushioning,  floor  mats, 
crash  pads,  V-belts,  hose  for  power  steering  and  heat¬ 
ers,  and  many  other  requirements.  One  reason  for 
such  leadership  in  the  automotive  products  field  is 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  9,  1957 


Goodyear's  never-ending  research  to  find  still  better 
compounds,  fabrics  and  designs. 

Goodyear  also  manufactures  industrial  rubber 
goods  .  .  .  aviation  and  aircraft  products  .  .  .  chemi¬ 
cals  .  .  .  foam  products,  films  and  flooring  .  .  .  metal 
products  . . .  and  many  other  types  of  goods  for  eager 
buyers  everywhere. 

TODAY  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW 

GOOD/fEAR 

THI  GREATIST  NAME  IN  ftUIRBR 
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Two  Prizes  Awarded 
Cartoonist  Jenkins 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


When  Burris  Jenkins  Jr., 
looks  down  from  the  dais  at 
two  audiences  honoring  him 
with  two  awards  next  week,  it 
will  be  as  if  he  were  seated 
atop  of  about  9,000  of  his  own 
original  newspaper  drawings. 
He’s  drawn  that  many  at  least, 
he  figured  the  other  day,  since 
he  came  to  New  York  in  1922 
and  stai-ted  drawing  for  the  old 
Evening  World  the  next  year. 
Before  that  he  had  been  a  car¬ 
toonist  on  the  Kansas  City  Post. 

On  Nov.  11,  Mr.  Jenkins  will 
receive  the  1957  cartoon  prize 
of  the  Society  of  Silurians,  an 
organization  of  veteran  New 
York  newspaper  men.  The  Jen¬ 
kins  cai'toon  that  won  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  group  was  en¬ 
titled  “Silent  Night”  and  was 
published  in  the  New  York 


Usually  it’s  about  ten  past  two 
in  the  moming  when  I  finish.” 

Ideas  for  cartoons,  obviously, 
spring  from  front  page  news. 
But  spring  isn’t  exactly  the 
word,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  explains 
the  process.  Quite  a  bit  of  talk¬ 
ing  is  part  of  the  creative  side 
of  cartooning.  Usually  Mr. 
Jenkins  attends  a  noon  editorial 
meeting  at  the  Jouraal-Ameri- 
can.  Ideas  for  cartoons  are  dis¬ 
cussed. 

When  he  is  not  talking  over 
cartoon  ideas  with  Hearst  edi¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Jenkins  talks  them 
over  to  himself  or  even  with  his 
office  boy,  a  22-year-old  art 
student  named  Sonny  (that’s 
his  real  first  name)  Kotler.  Mr. 
Jenkins  makes  rough  sketches 
of  his  ideas  as  he  talks  them  out 
either  with  himself  or  with  Mr. 


Burris  Jenkins  Jr. 


an  old  hymn,  to  the  reader’s 
mind.  Finally,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  your  drawing  should 
crystallize  the  significance  of 
the  important  news  event  of  the 
day.” 


Fundamentals 
Key  to  Quality 
In  Press  Work 

Strict  attention  to  accuracy 
in  all  the  fundamentals  of  print¬ 
ing  is  imperative  for  profitable 
production. 

This  theme  was  stressed  by 
Frank  Baker  in  a  talk  at  the 
New  England  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  in  Boston  Oct.  20.  Mr. 
Baker  is  manager  of  the  Flat¬ 
bed  Service  Department  of  the 
Goss  Company,  a  division  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

Disregard  of  seeming  trivial 
details  sometimes  leads  to  un- 
expected  complications,  sub¬ 
standard  reproduction,  annoy¬ 
ing  delays  in  operation  or  to 
repairs,  he  points  out. 

This  advice  applies  to  type¬ 
setting,  makeup  and  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  presswork. 

Ix>w  Cosis 


Joui-nal  American  during  the 
last  Christmas  season.  It  dram¬ 
atized  the  Hungarian  quest  for 
freedom. 

‘Silver  Lady’ 

On  Thursday  The  Banshees 
will  present  to  Mr.  Jenkins  their 
“Silver  Lady”  award  “as  the 
outstanding  all-around  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  year  in  the  newspaper 
field.” 

Mr.  Jenkins  is  61,  young 
enough  to  be  eager  to  study 
art,  hoping  to  develop  some  new 
techniques. 

“My  wife  Georgia,  and  I  are 
still  art  students,”  he  said.  “We 
like  nothing  better  on  week-ends 
than  to  find  a  lovely  autumn 
landscape  to  paint  in  oils  or 
water  colors.” 

These  dual  productions  are 
signed  “Burgia”  a  combination 
of  their  two  first  names. 

“They’re  not  for  sale,”  Bur¬ 
ris  laughed.  “We  give  them  to 
our  friends.” 

To  draw  the  cartoons  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Joumal-American 
and  other  Hearst  newspapers, 
Mr.  Jenkins  works  in  a  studio 
in  the  Grand  Central  Building, 
New  York.  His  deadline  is  be¬ 
tween  2  A.M.  and  3  A.M.,  so 
his  working  hours  are  in  the 
night  time. 

Ideas  Talked  Out 

“I  always  am  trying  to  make 
the  cartoon  on  which  I  am  work¬ 
ing  just  a  little  better,”  Mr. 
Jenkins  said.  “That  deadline 
creeps  up  on  me  very  fast. 
56 


Kotler. 

Sonny,  who  is  studying  art 
at  City  College  of  New  York,  is 
one  of  many  apprentices  who 
have  worked  under  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and,  with  his  help,  have  gone  on 
to  bigger  and  better  jobs  in  the 
art  world,  and  in  other  walks 
of  life.  Bob  Levitt,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  served  his  appre- 
ticeship  with  the  cartoonist  back 
in  1931  became  publisher  of 
American  Weekly,  which  he 
left  in  1955.  At  present  he  is 
president  of  California  Produc¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  Another,  Harvey  Lloyd,  is 
co-owner  of  a  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  art  agency. 

“He’s  tops  as  a  teacher,  aces 
as  a  friend,”  said  Mr.  Kotler. 
“I  hope  some  day  to  be  a  car¬ 
toonist.” 

Jig-Saw  Puzzle 

“The  best  cartoons  just  seem 
to  fall  into  place  like  the  pieces 
of  a  jig-saw  puzzle,”  Mr. 
Jenkins  said.  “There  are  cer¬ 
tain  elements  that  ought  always 
to  be  present  in  a  newspaper 
drawing  to  make  them  attract 
the  readers  attention,  appeal  to 
them,  and  above  all,  make  them 
think.  You  ought,  for  instance, 
to  bear  the  time  of  year  in  mind, 
when  you  are  drawing.  What¬ 
ever  the  season,  get  a  bit  of  the 
weather  into  your  picture.  That 
— the  weather — is  what  every¬ 
body  talks  about,  you  know. 
Then,  if  you  can,  put  something 
into  it  that  will  bring  the  notes 
of  a  melody,  a  popular  song  or 


Started  on  Sports 

Under  his  arrangement  with 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  he  has 
to  draw  at  least  three  cartoons 
a  week.  Here’s  one  artist,  how¬ 
ever,  who  likes  his  work  so  much 
that  he  frequently  draws  five 
a  week. 

When  Burris  started  drawing 
sports  cartoons  for  the  Evening 
World  in  1923,  he  was  paid  by 
the  cartoon.  Then  he  did  one 
every  day,  but  this  lasted  only 
a  week.  The  paper  put  him  on 
a  salary  and  arranged  for  five 
drawings  and  two  feature 
articles. 

Police  Reporter 

Mr.  Jenkins  started  on  the 
World  as  a  police  reporter.  His 
first  assignment  was  in  Harlem. 
Then  he  was  moved  down  to 
Hell’s  Kitchen,  the  West  54th 
Street  police  station.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  the  World  until 
that  paper  was  purchased  by 
Scripps-Howard  in  1931.  Then 
he  went  to  the  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  where  he  has  been  ever 
since. 

“Sometimes  I  think  that  car¬ 
toonists  are  just  frustrated 
preachers,”  Mr.  Jenkins  con¬ 
cluded.  His  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man  for  the  Disciples  of  Christ 
denomination.  “I  know  I  catch 
myself  preaching  with  pen  and 
ink  and  charcoal  all  the  time. 
A  cartoonist  spends  his  life  try¬ 
ing  to  dig  out  truth  and  give  it 
to  others  to  see  and  profit  by. 
We  hope  we  can  do  a  little  good 
in  this  way.” 


Among  examples  Mr.  Raker 
cited  was  streaking  of  bold  type 
and  cuts  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  alternate  copies  printed  on  a 
flatbed  web-fed  press.  This  was 
traced  to  low  casts,  caused  by 
careless  ganging  of  mats  and 
slovenly  use  of  gummed  tape, 
as  well  as  by  a  warped  casting 
box.  The  pressman  had  tried  to 
compensate  for  stereotyping  in¬ 
accuracies  by  setting  form  roll¬ 
ers  with  excessive  pressure. 

Frequently  press  workups  are 
caused  by  inaccurate  fonns,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Spongy  Base!, 

On  several  occasions  poor  re¬ 
production  was  traced  to  spongy 
bases  for  cuts.  Mr.  Baker  em¬ 
phasized; 

“Always  mount  cuts  on  firm 
bases,  and  be  sure  to  check  them 
for  height.” 

One  time,  investigating  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  edges  of  some 
cuts  would  not  print,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  faulty  adjustment 
of  one  typesetting  machine  pro¬ 
duced  slugs  .010"  over  type  high. 
Such  type  kept  the  press  cylin¬ 
ders  off  the  edge  of  adjacent 
cuts. 

It  pays  to  buy  good  rubber 
rollers  and  to  set  them  properly 
—  with  very  light  pressure  to 
the  type  form,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

Robert  James,  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North¬ 
east  Flatbed  Pressmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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Editors,  FYI 

B  Sharp,  Read  Notes 
On  Big  Song  Squabble 

By  Fred  Duiizig 

An  all-star  Hollywood  and 
Broadway  cast  is  waiting  to 
supply  the  words  for  a  possible 
Senate  hearing  about  music. 

This  is  the  latest  act  in  the 
musical  melodrama  of  the  cen¬ 
tury:  The  legal  and  publicity 
struggles  between  A  SCAB  and 
BMI. 

Early  next  year,  a  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  subcom¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Sen.  John 
Pastore  (D-R.  I.)  may  open 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  deny  a 
broadcasting  license  to  anyone 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the 
music  publishing  or  phonograph 
record  business. 

‘Controlled  Music’ 

In  presenting  the  bill,  Sen. 

George  Smathers  (D-Fla.)  said 
he  wanted  to  “bring  this  present 
practice  of  controlled  music  to 
I  an  end  and  to  protect  the  public 
I  interest.” 

By  now,  the  phrase  “controlled 
music”  should  mean  to  one  and 
all:  “Here’s  that  music  fight 
again.”  And  since  a  number  of 
celebrities  are  involved,  some 
entertaining  testimony  may  be 
forthcoming. 

“That  music  fight”  took  form 
and  substance  on  Nov.  9,  1953, 
when  33  composers,  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Com- 
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(Editor’s  Note:  For  some 
time,  news  desks  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  publicity  releases  and 
columnists  have  been  publishing 
squibs  of  report  and  rumor  per¬ 
taining  to  the  big  battle  of  the 
music  world — the  ASCAP-BMI 
suit.  Fred  Danzig  of  the  United 
Press  staff  recently  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the 
case.  E&P  requested  him  to 
write  this  piece  as  background 
material  for  the  guidance  of 
editors.) 


posers,  Authors  and  Publishers, 
filed  an  anti-trust  action  in  New 
York,  charging  that  Broadcast 
Music,  Inc.,  was  conspiring  to 
“dominate  and  control  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  use  and  exploitation 
of  musical  compositions.” 

The  composers  also  state  that 
they  are  losing  money  and  repu¬ 
tations  because  some  broad¬ 
casters  who  control  BMI  manip¬ 
ulate  musical  programs  and  keep 
rival  ASCAP  music  off  the  air. 

The  question  of  conspiracy 
touches  upon  the  desirability  of 
having  some  broadcasters  own 
the  stock  of  one  of  the  sources 
of  music.  The  networks  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  if  the  lawsuit  were 
out  of  the  way  they  would  not 
object  too  strenuously  to  giving 


up  their  stock.  But,  they  add,  if 
the  plaintiffs  win  the  $150,000,- 
000  damages  they  seek,  plus  the 
dissolution  of  BMI,  it  would 
raise  another  question,  for  it 
would  leave  ASCAP  with  a 
monopoly. 

The  plaintiffs  are  led  by 
Arthur  Schwartz  (composer  of 
“Dancing  in  the  Dark,”)  and  in¬ 
clude  such  notables  as  Alan  Jay 
Lerner  (“My  Fair  Lady”)  and 
Ira  Gershwin  (“Porgy  and 
Bess.”)  They  name  as  co-con¬ 
spirators  with  BMI  such  well- 
known  initials  as  CBS,  NBC, 
ABC  and  MBS,  along  with 
Victor  and  Columbia,  two  net¬ 
work-controlled  major  record 
companies. 

Schwartz  &  Co.,  the  plaintiffs, 
have  made  it  clear  that  ASCAP 
as  such  is  not  a  party  to  the 
suit.  They  separated  the  two 
by  forming  a  group  called  Song- 
ivriters  of  America,  which  re¬ 
portedly  has  about  700  ASCAP 
members  and  has  for  its  sole 
purpose  the  financial  and  moral 
backing  of  the  lawsuit. 

Even  though  ASCAP  is  not  a 
plaintiff,  it’s  still  called  the 
ASCAP-BMI  fight  because  of 
the  stakes  involved. 

Another  group,  the  Song¬ 
writers  Protective  Association, 
also  has  entered  the  fray.  This 
organization  was  formed  in  the 
1920s  to  gain  minimal  standard¬ 
ized  contracts  for  songwriters 
with  publishers.  Both  ASCAP 
and  BMI-affiliated  songwriters 
belong  to  SPA,  but  a  number  of 
the  plaintiffs  are  SPA  officials 
and  SPA  has  sided  with  ASCAP, 
despite  protests  from  the  BMI 
gallery. 

The  Principals 

Just  what  are  ASCAP  and 
BMI? 

ASCAP  was  formed  in  1914 
as  an  association  to  license  the 
public  performances  for  profit 
of  members’  music.  BMI  is  a 
stock  corporation  of  624  broad¬ 
casters,  with  networks  control 
ling  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
stock. 

It  was  formed  in  1940  when 
a  cat-and-mouse  game  concern¬ 
ing  ASCAP  license  fees  for 
radio  stations  ended  with  some 
broadcasters  setting  up  their 
own  licensing  agency.  The  net¬ 
works  then  played  non-ASCAP 
music  from  January  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1941.  When  ASCAP  ac¬ 
cepted  license  fees  of  about  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent  of  radio’s 
gross,  the  “strike”  ended. 

Both  agencies  are,  in  effect, 
collection  agencies  that  pay  a 
member  or  affiliate  performance 
fees  every  time  his  licensed 
song  is  played  for  profit.  ASCAP 
revenue  last  year  was  $24  mil¬ 
lion,  compared  to  $6.5  million 


in  1939.  BMI  grossed  $9.6  mil¬ 
lion  last  year. 

Battle  of  Statements 

Usually,  anti-trust  actions  are 
greeted  with  loud  yawns  from 
the  public  and  seldom  get  much 
newspaper  space.  But  in  this 
case,  the  public  is  being  told  it 
has  a  vital  stake  in  the  outcome. 

Statements  by  such  personal¬ 
ities  as  Bing  Crosby,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Billy  Rose,  Steve  Allen, 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  various 
Senators,  the  General  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  (5,000,- 
000  members)  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  (600,- 
000  members)  all  have  clobbered 
BMI  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  common  denominator  is 
a  painful  allergy  to  rock  ’n  roll 
music,  which  is  mostly  turned 
out  by  some  of  the  younger 
BMI-affiliated  songwriters  and 
which,  in  the  past  four  years, 
has  dominated  the  popular 
music  business.  It  is  fashion¬ 
able  today  for  grown-ups  to  view 
this  music  with  alarm,  just  as 
earlier  generations  scored  jazz, 
ragtime  and  swing.  Public  re¬ 
action  is  supposed  to  follow  this 
pattern:  “We  never  had  rock 
’n  roll  before  BMI.  Rock  ’n  roll 
is  trash.  Therefore,  down  with 
BMI,” 

Yet,  this  question  of  musical 
merit  is  not  something  the  jury 
will  be  asked  to  rule  upon  when 
the  suit  finally  comes  to  trial, 
perhaps  in  a  year.  The  evidence 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  con- 
spiracy-to-manipulate  charge. 

Their  Pet  Hales 

The  lawsuit  must,  of  course, 
hinge  upon  legal  considerations 
and  not  musical  taste.  But  still, 
the  question  of  musical  taste 
wins  headlines  and  influences 
people.  Bing  Crosby  (an  ASCAP 
member)  has  called  rock  ’n  roll 
“trashy.”  Sinatra’s  public  role 
appears  to  be  more  anti-Mitch 
Miller  than  anti-BMI,  since  some 
of  his  more  recent  song  hits  have 
been  BMI.  Mitch  Miller  is  a  pet 
Sinatra  hate  that  dates  back  to 
the  time  they  worked  together 
at  Columbia  Records,  where 
Miller  was  and  still  is  artist 
and  repertoire  director  (equival¬ 
ent  to  a  managing  editor).  Last 
September,  Sinatra  (also  an 
ASCAP  member)  told  the  House 
Anti-Trust  subcommittee  that 
Miller  would  not  let  him  record 
ASCAP  songs,  only  inferior 
BMI  tunes.  Miller  produced  fig¬ 
ures  to  show  that  the  major 
share  of  the  songs  recorded  by 
Sinatra  for  Columbia  was 
ASCAP. 

Incidentally,  the  subcommittee 
concluded  after  this  hearing  that 
the  Anti-Trust  Division  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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I’m  gathering  data  for  Fine.  Taik  to  some 

a  round-up  story  on  the  locai  bottiers.  Soft 

iocai  food-processing  business.  drinks  are  food  products,  too. 


Because  soft  drinks  are  so  enjoyable,  and  so  often  linked  with  parties,  it’s 
easy  to  overlook  their  food  values.  But  take  it  from  food  and  health  authorities: 

Bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  are  food  products,  and  as  such,  make  worth¬ 
while  supplements  to  balanced  diets  for: 

1.  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-oz.  bottle  has  about 
100  calories,  quickly  assimilated  and  put  to  use  as  energy.) 

2.  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  flow  of  gastric  juices 
in  the  stomach.) 

3.  Maintenance  of  body’s  fluid  balance.  (Average  person  loses 
2Vi  quarts  of  water  daily.  Most  of  it  must  be  made  up  by  liquid 
intake.) 

The  flavor  and  “sparkle”  of  bottled  carbonated  soft  drinks  add  pleasure  and 
zest  to  the  basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s  reassuring  to  know  that  their  quality  and 
purity  are  guaranteed  by  the  rigid  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they’re 
bottled, 

American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  •  Washington  6,  D.C. 

The  Malional  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with 
members  in  every  state.  Its  purposes:  To  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and  research  . .  .  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

For  your  Food  Editor:  Recipe  ideas,  using  carbonated  beverages, 
with  glossy  photographs.  No  specific  brands  mentioned,  but  plenty  of 
ideas  readers  will  use  and  appreciate.  No  obligation. 
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Song  Squabble 

(Continued  from  page  58) 


Justice  Department  should  in 
vestigate  to  see  if  any  pertinent 
laws  were  being  violated.  Three 
committee  members  said:  “Be¬ 
fore  this  committee  we  have  had 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  facts 
presented  to  us  ...  We  have 
been  confronted  with  assertions 
and  counterassertions.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  determine  .  .  . 
w'here  the  truth  lies.” 

The  subcommittee  chairman, 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.  Y.), 
later  wrote:  “I  believe  the  di¬ 
vestiture  of  the  broadcasters’ 
control  of  BMI  would  be  an 
appropriate  remedy.” 

The  fight,  then,  is  far  from 
clear-cut. 

John  Crosby,  in  a  recent  anti- 
BMI  column,  wrote:  “The  dis¬ 
pute  ...  is  enormously  compli¬ 
cated,  tortuous  and  devious,  and 
the  virtue  is  not  all  on  the  side 
of  ASCAP.  .  .  .” 

An  example  of  the  complica¬ 
tions:  On  Oct.  11,  1957,  ASCAP 
member  Hammerstein  said  that 
Eddy  Rogers,  former  musical 
director  of  KOA  in  Denver, 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


"That's  something  your  advertisers  don't  have  to  worry  about.' 


later  turn  out  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  “pure.” 


in  the  early  days  when  it  was 
By  Trent  struggling  for  a  foothold  but 
no  longer  does  so. 

Again,  ASCAP  and  BMI 
agree  that  the  overwhelming 
proportion  of  music  heard  on 
radio  and  t-v  networks  is 
ASCAP  and  the  independent 
stations  play  mostly  BMI, 
but  not  by  so  great  a  margin. 
ASCAP  says  it’s  the  independ¬ 
ent,  not  the  network,  that 
creates  the  song  hits  because 
that’s  where  more  music  gets 
played. 

And  ASCAP  charges  that  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Victor,  being  owned 
by  BMI  stockholders,  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  ASCAP  songs.  If 
a  song  doesn’t  get  recorded,  it 
doesn’t  become  a  hit. 

Both  sides  will  show  figures 
to  prove  the  other  one  is  wrong 
on  that  one  as  well  as  all  the 
other  arguments. 

What  was  it  John  Crosby 
said?  “Enormously  complicated, 
tortuous  and  devious?” 

Man,  it’s  the  wildest! 


two  cents  when  a  local  broad¬ 
cast  plays  his  song;  three  cents 
per  station  for  a  network  air¬ 
ing.  ASCAP’s  performance  fees 
are  now  based  on  a  complex 

charges  continue  to  sputnik  credit  and  point  system  that  *10  L 

around,  perhaps  both  sides  will  rates  current  performances,  past  I  pi  K  oOGrtS 
see  fit  to  furnish  the  press  with  performances  and  seniority.  JT 


In  Key  of  Semantics 
As  the  charges  and  counter- 


Vaughan,  Chi 


stated  that  the  program  director  membership  lists  so  the  players 


and  general  station  manager 
(now  an  NBC  vice-president) 
both  ordered  him  to  play  BMI 
music. 

Rogers  is  a  leading  ASCAP 
member  and  has  written  songs 


can  be  identified.  Also,  the  press 
will  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  fine  points  of  se¬ 
mantics  involved  in  this  litiga¬ 
tion. 


Fraternization 

Does  the  lawsuit  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  activities  mean  that 
an  Iron  Curtain  has  descended 
between  the  rivals?  Not  at  all. 


Vet,  Retires 

Irving  Vaughan,  who  has 
covered  major  league  baseball 
for  nearly  a  half  century,  re- 


Cimningham  and  ASCAP  mem¬ 
ber  Leonard  Whitcup,  both 
plaintiffs. 

How,  then,  do  you  score 
Roger’s  affidavit?  Or  do  you 
prefer  to  let  a  jury  decide? 
Some  other  bits  and  pieces  of 
pre-trial  testimony  gets  pub- 


after  38  years  of  service. 

Irv  Vaughan  has  covered 
more  than  7,000  major  league 
games  and  has  reported  virtu¬ 
ally  every  World  Series  since 
1911.  He  reported  two  perfect 
games.  These  were  Charley 
Robertson’s  2  to  0  victory  of 


.  ......  .....  ......  .  example  Sen  Smathers,  CBS  invested  money  in  Lerner’s  Nov.  1  as  a  membe’r  of 

with  ASCAP  President  Paul  m  intr^ucmg  his  bill,  repeated  “My  Fair  Lady.”  Schwartz  him-  the  C/i  icafyo  Tribune  sports  staff 

the  oft-heard  inaccuracy  that  self  has  been  under  contract 

BMI  owns  2,000  publishing  with  CBS.  Oscar  Hammerstein 
firms.  Actually,  BMI  owns  two  is  on  ASCAP’s  committee  to 
firms  only  about  300  of  the  seek  new  licensing  agreements 
2,500  affiliated  with  BMI  are  with  the  broadcasters.  Both 
active.  sides  agree  the  talks  are  pro- 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-  ceeding  without  rancor.  So  there 
Ariz.)  told  the  Senate  his  “close  is  a  good  deal  of  fraternization 
risLT^rom'tinTe'^to^Tme^^^^  friend,”  Hoagy  Carmichael,  with  the  enemy  by  both  sides.  the  WhUe  Sox  oW  the  Detr^^^ 

composer  of  “Star  Dust,  stated  In  general  arguments,  BMI  Tigers  on  April  30,  1922  and 

to  him  that  he  has  not  been  able  says  ASCAP  members  can’t  the  2  to  0  series  triumph  scored 

to  get  a  song  published  since  complain  because  they  are  doing  by  the  New  York  Yankees’  Don 

BMI  was  formed.  Actually,  better  than  ever.  The  plaintiffs  Larsen  over  the  Brooklyn 

Hoagy  has  had  more  than  50  say  this  is  so  but  add  that  they  Dodgers  in  1956. 

tunes  published  since  1940  and  still  are  not  getting  a  fair  share 
about  a  half-dozen  made  the  of  the  market  and  the  public 
best-seller  charts.  This  again 
seems  to  be  a  case  of  careless 
listening. 

In  this  dispute,  keep  in  mind 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marktting, 
edverHiIng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  raad 
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The  68-year-old  native  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  began  newspaper 
work  on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  in  1909.  His  brother, 
the  late  Manning  Vaughan,  was 
then  sports  editor  of  the  Senti¬ 
nel.  Irving  Vaughan  came  to 
Chicago  in  1910. 

Mr.  Vaughan  once  declared 


is  not  getting  a  fair  share  of 
the  music  being  written. 

BMI  says  nobody  forces  peo¬ 
ple  to  listen  to  BMI  music  or 
that  ASCAP  and  BMI  get  their  buy  BMI  songs.  ASCAP  says 
income  from  licensing  fees  and  this  is  not  true  since  BMI, 
not  from  performance  fees,  through  its  member  broadcast- 
When  a  station  is  licensed  by  ers,  can  decide  what  music  the  that  he  looked  upon  his  job  as 
them,  it  pays  a  percentage  of  its  public  hears  on  radio  and  t-v.  being  that  of  a  reporter,  writing 
gross  income  to  each  and  in  BMI  replies  that  85  per  cent  a  “straight-away”  story, 
return  is  allowed  to  use  all  of  our  broadcasters  own  no  stock  “Some  writers,”  he  said,  “can’t 
the  songs  in  the  two  catalogs,  in  BMI  and  are  competing  with  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
If  a  station  chooses  to  ignore  the  15  per  cent  who  do.  home  team  even  if  it  is  in 

any  or  all  the  songs,  it  still  ASCAP  charges  that  BMI  in-  eighth  place.  Anybody  can  criti- 
pays  the  full  license  fee.  structed  disk  jockeys  to  plug  cize,  but  a  baseball  writer  must 

It’s  the  composer  whose  in-  BMI  songs  and  freeze  out  not  allow  his  judgment  to  be¬ 
come  is  tied  to  the  performance.  ASCAP  tunes.  BMI  says  it  un-  come  warped  either  in  favor  of 
A  BMI-affiliated  composer  gets  successfully  begged  for  plugs  or  against  any  particular  team- 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


“Publishers  and  editors,”  says  Dr.  Crane,  “are 
really  great  university  Chancellors  and  Prexies. 

“A  paper  with  10,000  circulation  thus  has  over 
30,000  ‘students’ — far  more  than  in  most  state 
universities !” 

Add  Dr.  Crane’s  “WORRY  CLINIC”  and  you 
immediately  gain  the  world’s  foremost  medico- 
psychologist  for  your  “faculty”. 

Q._“Why  did  TOGETHER  MAGAZINE  (Methodism’s 
1,000,000-circulation  monthly)  pick  Dr.  Crane 
to  conduct  its  Medical  Page?” 

A. — Because  Dr.  Crane  (M.D.  and  Ph.D. — North¬ 
western  &  Yale)  is  the  most  articulate  interpreter 
of  science  for  laymen. 

Q.— “Why  did  the  U.  S.  NAVAL  DENTAL  COLLEGE 
select  Dr.  Crane  for  its  annual  banquet  speaker 
on  Oct.  24th?” 

A. — Because  Dr.  Crane  is  the  world  authority  on 
Applied  Psychology  (819  classroom  adoptions  of 
his  college  textbook  titled  “Psychology  Applied”). 

Q. — “Why  did  the  7,000  Presbyterian  Laymen  and  the 
5,000  Methodist  Laymen  ask  for  Dr.  Crane  to  ad¬ 
dress  their  national  meetings?” 

A. — Because  churchmen  recognize  in  Dr.  Crane  a 
moral  psychologist-psychiatrist  who  offers  very 
practical  projects,  like  his  “Compliment  Club”, 
etc. 

Q. — “Why  did  the  NNPA  pick  Dr.  Crane  for  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Rockford,  Ill.  on  Oct.  28th?” 

A. — Because  Dr.  Crane  is  a  former  professor  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Psychology  and  an  expert  in  Human 
Relations  (1,000  letters  come  to  Dr.  Crane  daily 
from  newspaper  readers). 

Q. — “Why  did  the  Muncie  Press  survey  show  91%  of 
women  and  86%  of  men  read  Dr.  Crane?” 

A. — Because  Dr.  Crane’s  2-syllable  style  and  “case 
method”  clarify  problems  so  even  the  teen-agers 
can  understand. 

Q.— “Why  does  Dr.  Crane’s  ‘WORRY  CLINIC’  attract 
the  heaviest  mail  input  in  American  journalism?” 

A. — Because  ALL  classes  of  reader  recognize  Dr. 
Crane  as  the  most  interesting  “advice”  columni.st, 
plus  the  most  scientific  and  authoritative. 

SO— WHEN  YOU  CAN  HAVE  MORE,  WHY  TAKE  LESS?  AOD 
DR.  CRANE  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  “FACULTY”  NOW! 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.S2()  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


Minister  Sees  Danger 
In  News  Agency  Power 


A  “potential  danger  existing 
in  the  way  the  three  press  asso¬ 
ciations  and  four  radio  and  TV 
networks  dominate  American 
thinking”  has  alarmed  a  New 
York  Baptist  minister. 

The  Rev.  Paul  O.  Madsen, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Cities  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  declared 
in  an  interview  this  week  he  did 
not  wish  to  “imply  any  present 
criticism.” 

Moral  Responsibility 

“What  concerns  me  is  the 
shifting  of  moral  responsibility 
for  the  selection  and  checking 
of  news  from  many  dedicated 
minds  to  those  of  much  fewer, 
if,  as  yet,  entirely  responsible 
people,”  Mr.  Madsen  said.  “We 
who  read  the  newspapers  and 
listen  and  see  the  broadcasts 
have  a  right  to  ask  if  the 
sources  of  the  information  being 
fed  to  us  with  such  unrelieved 
conformity  are  valid  and  repu¬ 
table.” 

]Mr.  Madsen  said  his  position 
with  the  mission  society  necessi¬ 
tated  considerable  travel.  From 
city  to  city,  town  to  towm  he 
sees  news  stories  that  are  word 
for  word. 

“I  was  in  Los  Angeles,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  little  Long 
Island  boy  fell  in  the  hole  his 
father  had  dug  in  the  back  yard. 
There  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  this 
eastern  story  was  the  big  news 
of  the  day.  All  over  the  country 
people  were  thinking  and  talk- 
j  ing  about  this  one  episode. 

I  Surely  it  had  human  interest, 
but  just  as  surely  it  wasn’t  the 
I  only  thing  that  happened  that 
day  in  the  United  States  with 
I  comparable  human  interest. 

“This  incident,  of  course,  was 
harmless. 

“But  consider  the  potential 
I  danger  that  exists  if  just  the 
manner  in  which  one  original 
leg  man  sees  and  writes  a  story 
can  make  it  a  top  sensation 
!  throughout  the  entire  nation.” 

A  Per!>unal  Experience 

Last  week  (Oct.  29)  Mr.  Mad¬ 
sen  had  a  personal  experience 
with  a  new’s  reporter  that 
strengthened  his  conviction  that 
danger  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  news  is  handled. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  300 
Baptist  clergymen  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Mr.  Madsen  said: 

“Once  the  mind,  morals  and 
thinking  of  our  nation  was 
.  .shaped  by  the  educators  and  the 


ministers.  The  church  stood  on 
the  town  square  not  only  liter¬ 
ally  but  figuratively  and  was  a 
part  of  the  hub  around  which 
the  community  revolved.  Now 
community  patterns  are  differ¬ 
ent,  both  sociologically  and  cul¬ 
turally.  Communications  is  now 
big  business,  and  in  many  ways 
our  thinking  is  dominated  by 
three  press  associations  and 
four  radio  and  TV  networks. 
Five  advertising  agencies  con¬ 
trol  75%  of  the  advertising  on 
American  radio.  The  church  is 
not  prepared  for  such  broad 
scale  mass  manipulation  of 
mind,  pei-haps  never  should  be.” 

Given  a  copy  of  the  speech 
containing  this  paragraph,  an 
Indianapolis  reporter  got  Mr. 
Madsen  on  the  telei)hone,  talked 
to  him  briefly,  and  then  came 
out  w’ith  a  story  w’hich  pictured 
the  clergyman  as  blasting  the 
United  Press,  Associated  Press 
and  International  News  Sendee 
along  with  the  broadcasting  net¬ 
works  for  “brainwashing  the 
American  people.”  Mr.  Madsen 
is  receiving  letters  on  his 
opinions. 

Not  Criticizing 

“Who  am  I  to  criticize  the 
press?”  Mr.  Madsen  asked.  He 
said  his  only  direct  contact  with 
newspapers  other  than  being  a 
reader  was  when  he  w'rote  a 
religious  column  for  the  Cuba 
(N.  Y.)  Patriot  and  Free  Press, 
a  weekly,  when  he  held  a  pas¬ 
torate  in  that  town.  “And  I 
was  not  criticizing  in  my  talk. 
I  was  simply  noting  a  shift  in 
responsibility  for  news  dissemi¬ 
nation  from  the  pulpits  of  many 
preachers  whose  three-hour  ser¬ 
mons  of  yesterday  included  the 
community  news  to  the  news 
wires  of  today.  I  was  calling 
the  attention  of  clergymen  to 
the  shifting  role  of  their  work, 
not  finding  fault  with  the  news 
media. 

“The  temptation  to  scare  up 
headlines  for  the  sake  of  sensa¬ 
tion  and  to  sell  newspapers  is 
understandably  strong,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  is  easy  to  make 
opinion  seem  like  fact.  Report¬ 
ers  quoting  sources  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  make 
certain  the  sources  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

“While,  of  course,  all  this  is 
realized  by  every  responsible 
journalist,  perhaps  it  is  well 
to  have  one  outside  the  pro¬ 
fession  bring  it  up  once  in  a 
while.” 
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Would  you  say  Electricity?  It’s  certainly  done 
wonders  toward  increasing  our  earning  power, 
shortening  our  working  week,  and  removing 
drudgery  through  power  equipment. 

How  about  Engines— all  kinds,  steam  and  in¬ 
ternal  combustion?  Before  the  engine  took  over, 
industry  was  pretty  much  confined  to  a  water 
wheel  on  a  river  bank,  and  travel  was  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  animal  power.  Engines  let 
cities  grow  in  a  desert,  and  ribboned  the  nation 
with  paved  roads. 

Or  maybe  the  Typesetting  Machine,  which  made 
books  and  magazines  really  amazingly  low- 
priced,  has  done  as  much  as  anything  to  better 
living  conditions?  It  certainly  helped  spread 


education,  and  gave  the  poor  man  his  chance. 

But  this  progress  was  possible  only  after  steel 
was  made  plentiful  and  inexpensive.  Only  80 
years  ago  people  knew  steel  mainly  as  needles 
and  knives.  But  the  average  consumption  of  steel 
has  jumped  in  80  years  from  virtually  nothing  to 
1400  pounds  of  steel  every  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  child,  and  newborn  infant  in  this  country. 
And  with  every  additional  pound,  up  goes  our 
standard  of  living. 

If  living  is  to  continue  to  be  more  and  more  fun, 
America  must  build  more  and  more  steel  capacity. 
In  the  last  year.  Republic  Steel  increased  its  capac¬ 
ity  785,000  tons  and  plans  to  increase  its  total 
capacity  to  12,242,000  tons  by  the  end  of  this  year. 


Cleveland  1,  Ohio 

WORLD'S  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  STANDARD  STEELS  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


MEANWHILE,  BACK  IN  THE  YARD,  the  family  has  fun  cooking  up  more  hamburgers.  Much  of  today's  outdoor  living 
centers  around  the  steel  charcoal  burner,  made  easily  portable  and  long-lasting  with  its  drawn  steel  bowl,  stainless  steel  wire 
grille  and  tubular  steel  legs.  All  are  products  of  Republic  Steel.  Republic's  Steel  and  Tubes  Division  pioneered  the  electric 
resistance  welded  method  of  forming  tubing  from  flat-rolled  stejel.  Pound  for  pound,  tubular  construction  is  strongest. 
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Science  Reporting 

Press  Often 
On  Historic 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Announcement  of  the  Soviet 
news  agency  Tass  shortly  be¬ 
fore  6:30  p.m.  on  Oct.  4  that  a 
satellite  had  been  “successfully 
launched”  itself  launched  science 
coverage  second  only  to  that 
given  the  initial  announcement 
of  an  atomic  explosion  in  1945. 

The  “Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 
atomic  bomb  still  remains,  on 
the  basis  of  performance  of 
typical  American  newspapers, 
the  No.  1  science  story  of  U.  S. 
journalism. 

Recent  satellite  coverage, 
however,  surpasses  by  consider¬ 
able  margin  the  press’  perform¬ 
ance  for  such  previous  advances 
in  science  and  invention  as  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  electricity  ex¬ 
periments,  Robert  Fulton’s 
steamboat,  the  first  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  locomotive,  Samuel  F. 

I  B.  Morse’s  telegraph,  Alexander 
:  Graham  Bell’s  telephone,  Thom¬ 
as  A.  Edison’s  electric  light,  the 
Wright  brothers’  first  flight,  and 
Albert  Einstein’s  theory  of  rela¬ 
tivity. 

Bomb  Dropped 

At  10:45  a.m.  on  Monday, 
Aug.  6,  1945,  the  White  House 
staff  released  a  statement  from 
President  Truman  that  an 
atomic  bomb  had  been  dropped 
16  hours  earlier  on  the  Japanese 
city  of  Hiroshima.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  aboard  the  Cruiser 
Augusta  returning  from  the  Big 
Three  conference  at  Potsdam. 

When  the  New  York  Times' 
City  Edition  appeared  some  12 
hours  later,  eight  inches  more 
than  half  its  entire  front  page 
were  devoted  to  this  story  of 
man’s  splitting  the  atom  and 
using  this  knowledge  to  forge 
a  weapon  of  war.  The  Times’ 
full  coverage,  including  official 
texts,  diagrams,  pictures,  and 
editorials,  amounted  to  a  stag¬ 
gering  634  column  inches  of  the 
38  pages.  This  w’as  almost 
enough  material  to  fill  four  full 
eight-column  pages.  On  page 
one,  only  seven  inches  of  a  news 
dispatch  telling  of  another 
bombing  of  Japan,  this  one  non- 
atomic,  appeared  above  the  fold. 

!  The  New  York  Times  of  Oct. 

I  5,  1957,  had  seven  inches  less 
:  than  half  of  the  front  page 
given  over  to  the  satellite.  This 
was  15  inches  less  than  given  to 


a  Laggard 
Moments 


(The  writer  is  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  New 
York  University  and  a  close  ob¬ 
server  of  science  news  report¬ 
ing.  He  authored  “American 
Newspaper  Reporting  of  Sci¬ 
ence  News”  which  is  a  standard 
reference  text  on  the  subject.) 


the  atomic  bomb  coverage  a 
decade  ago.  Total  play  on  the 
satellite  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  332  column  inches  or 
slightly  more  than  enough  to 
fill  two  full  newspaper  pages. 
This  coverage  was  only  half  as 
extensive  as  that  given  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Much  the  same  story  of  more 
intensive  coverage  of  the  atomic 
bomb  is  told  in  a  comparison  of 
the  issues  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  Aug.  7,  1945,  and  Oct. 
5,  1957.  Siz  and  a  half  columns 
of  the  eight  on  page  one  were 
given  to  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  War  Department’s  story  of 
the  atomic  explosion  in  New 
Mexico.  The  narrative  of  the 
explosion  at  Alamogordo,  it 
later  turned  out,  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  William  L.  Laurence,  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

On  Oct.  5,  the  Washington 
Post  filled  four  columns  under 
the  eight  column  banner  on  the 
satellite  with  a  story  and  two- 
column  picture  on  the  election  of 
James  R.  Hoffa  to  head  the 
International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  a  single  column 
headline  and  story  on  rioting  in 
Poland. 

Sputnik  and  Hoffa 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
had  approximately  40  inches  of 
front  page  space  given  over 
to  the  satellite  while  approxi¬ 
mately  35  column  inches  were 
occupied  by  story  and  picture 
of  Mr.  Hoffa. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Hoffa  con¬ 
sistently  got  better  play  than 
the  comparable  runner-up,  non¬ 
war  news  in  editions  of  Aug.  7, 
1945.  This  included  the  deaths 
of  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson 
of  California  and  of  Major  Rich¬ 
ard  Ira  Bong,  then  ace  Ameri¬ 
can  fighter  pilot  of  all  time. 
Generally  these  obituaries 
landed  below  the  fold  while 
Hoffa’s  election  was  placed 
above. 


And  what  about  coverage  of 
earlier  science  stories? 

One  of  the  earliest  science 
stories  of  American  journalism 
concerned  the  so-called  “electric 
kite”  experiments  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  With  a  keen  eye  on 
profits,  Franklin  timed  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  science  information 
so  that  it  would  promote  his 
Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.  A  news 
item  appeared  in  his  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette  of  Oct.  19,  1752, 
with  the  first  advertising  for 
foor  Richard’s  Almanac  for 
1753.  The  Almanac  contained 
Franklin’s  article  on  “How  to 
Secure  Houses,  etc.,  from  Light¬ 
ning.” 

Puny  Comment 

When  Robert  Fulton  took  his 
steamboat  successfully  from 
New  York  City  to  Albany  and 
back,  apparently  only  one  New 
York  paper  reported  the  event 
until  Fulton  wrote  letters  to  the 
editors.  This  brought  additional 
coverage  plus  this  commenda¬ 
tion  along  with  his  three  para¬ 
graph  letter  in  the  New  York 
American  Citizen: 

“We  congratulate  Mr.  Fulton 
and  the  country  on  his  success 
in  the  Steam  Boat,  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  very  advantageous. 
We  understand  that  not  the 
smallest  inconvenience  is  felt  in 
the  boat  either  from  heat  or 
smoke.” 

This  certainly  is  puny  com¬ 
ment  (although  it  does  hit  the 
key  points)  compared  with  the 
deluge  of  editorials  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  United  States 
press  after  launching  of  Sput¬ 
nik. 

When  the  first  locomotive  ran 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rails 
in  August,  1830,  the  event  was 
chronicled  in  the  Washington 
Daily  Intelligencer  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  single,  long  paragraph: 

“BALTIMORE,  Aug.  30— The 
first  Rail-Road  Car,  propelled 
by  steam,  proceeded  the  whole 
distance  from  Baltimore  to  Elli- 
cott’s  Mills  on  Saturday  last, 
and  tested  a  most  important 
principle,  that  curvatures  of  400 
feet  radius  offer  no  material  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  use  of  steam 
power  on  Rail-Roads,  when  the 
wheels  are  constructed  with  a 
cone,  on  the  principles  ascer¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Knight,  Chief  En¬ 
gineer  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-Road  Company,  to  be 
applicable  to  such  curvatures. 
TTie  Engineers  in  England  have 
been  so  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  locomotive  steam  engines 
could  not  be  used  on  curved 
rails,  that  it  was  much  doubted 
whether  the  many  curvatures  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
Road  would  not  exclude  the  use 


of  steam  power.  We  congratu¬ 
late  our  fellow-citizens  on  the 
conclusive  proof  which  removes 
forever  all  doubt  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  establishes  the  fact 
that  steam  power  may  be  used 
on  our  road  with  as  much  fa¬ 
cility  and  effect  as  that  of 
horses,  at  a  very  reduced  ex¬ 
pense.” 

.4  Political  Break 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse’s  tele¬ 
graph,  initially  dismissed  as 
little  more  than  an  intriguing 
gadget,  soon  boomed  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  when  it  became  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  a  presiden¬ 
tial  nomination  was  determined 
when  Washington  politicians 
sent  instructions  by  wire  to  con¬ 
ventional  delegates  in  Balti¬ 
more.  Shortly  after  that,  news 
dispatches  were  sent  by  tele¬ 
graph.  Frederick  Hudson,  early 
journalism  historian,  reported 
the  initial  reaction  as  follows: 

“This  line  (between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Baltimore)  was  opened 
early  in  1844,  and  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  draw  public  attention 
to  this  pioneer  line.  Except  with 
the  two  or  three  telegraphy  op¬ 
erators,  and  the  two  or  three 
owners  of  the  patent  right,  there 
was  no  interest  or  excitement 
about  the  marvelous  instrument. 
It  was  not  till  the  nomination 
of  Silas  Wright  for  the  vice¬ 
presidency  by  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  May  of  that  year  that 
the  value  of  this  new  and  won¬ 
derful  means  of  communication 
was  made  manifest  to  the 
world.” 

When  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
demonstrated  his  telephone  by 
conversing  from  Boston  with  his 
associate,  Thomas  A.  Watson, 
in  Cambridge,  the  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser  printed  records  of  the 
conversations  made  in  Boston 
and  in  Cambridge.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  headline  on  this  read: 

TELEPHONY 

Audible  Speech  Conveyed  Two 
Miles  by  Telegraph 

Professor  A.  Graham  Bell’s  Dis¬ 
covery — Successful  and  Inter¬ 
esting  Experiments — The  Rec¬ 
ord  of  a  Conversation  Carried 
on  between  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

Thomas  Edison’s  development 
of  a  successful  filament  for  a 
lamp  that  burned  for  several 
hundred  hours  was  reported  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  Dec. 
21,  1879.  The  information  was 
recorded  as  a  Sunday  feature 
story,  not  as  front  page  news. 
The  article  included  nine  illus¬ 
trative  diagrams  and  drawings. 
The  news  item  included  this  de- 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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a  pleasant  half-hour  hop.  And  the  same  trans 


from  time-consuming,  drudgery 


formation 


surface  travel  to  quick  by-air  connections 


are  put  to  work.  In  military  service,  in  airport 


to-city  helicopter  airlines,  in  rough-terrain  rescue 


and  supply  work,  m  messenger  and  delivery 
service  for  industry,  the  modem  helicopter  has 


assumed  its  rightful  stature  and  is  steadily  in 


creasing  m  importance  m  today  s  transport 
picture. 


WRIGHT  AERONAUTICAL  DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 


WOOD 


RiDGE 


the  pattern  wherever  Cyclone  9-powered  ’copters 
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Offshore  oil  development  moves  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  Humble  Oil  &  Re¬ 
fining  Company  operates  the  world’s  biggest  heli¬ 
copter  ferrying  operation.  Last  year,  more  than 
85,000  passenger  trips  were  made  from  Grande 
Isle,  Louisiana  just  carrying  employees  to  the 
fifteen  Humble  drilling  rigs  in  the  Gulf.  Latest 
additions  to  Humble’s  fleet  of  helicopters  are 
four  giant  Sikorsky  S-58s,  powered  by  specially 
adapted,  advanced  models  of  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Cyclone  9  engine. 

The  trip  from  shore  to  rig  used  to  take  four 
or  five  hours  in  a  lumbering  workboat.  Now  it’s 


CYCIONE  9  powered 

SIKORSKY  SS8. 

fly  in  world's  largest 
ferrying  operation 


^Choosey’ 

{Cotititmed  from  page  16) 


Notable  among  personalities 
created  by  OB&M  are  the  man 
with  the  black  eye-patch  for 
Hathaway  shirts;  the  bearded 
Commander  Whitehead,  for 
Schweppes;  the  Scotsman  for 
Thom  Me  An  shoes;  and  “Mr. 
Tea”  for  Tetley. 

A  ‘Living  Fraud" 

“I  have  become  a  living 
fraud,”  Mr.  Ogilvy  commented, 
as  some  of  these  creations  were 
discussed.  “Almost  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  associated  with  my  name 
were  created  by  other  people. 

“I  wrote  my  first  ad  only 
seven  years  ago.  It  was  the 
‘Guinness  Guide  to  Oysters.’  My 
approach  to  the  creative  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  research  approach.  I 
write  laboriously  and  with  great 
difficulty.” 

Mr.  Ogilvy  admitted  that  he 
happened  to  be  the  one  to  pick 
the  eye-patch  for  Hathaway 
shirts.  But  that,  too,  had  re¬ 
search  overtones.  To  get  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  “stoi*y  appeal”  into  the 
photographic  illustration,  18 
different  ideas  were  assembled 
by  the  agency  staff.  Mr.  Ogilvy 
produced  the  eye-patch — the 
18th. 

According  to  Mr.  Ogilvy,  the 
man  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  ads  (w'hich  won  the 
Saturday  Review  Award  as  the 
best  public  relations  campaign 
of  1956),  is  Clifford  Field. 
Miss  Reva  Fine,  a  copy  writer, 
should  get  credit  for  Schweppes 
and  Dove,  David  McCall  for 
Tetley  Tea,  and  Judson  Irish 
for  Thom  McAn. 

A  distinguished  Senator  got 
irate  when  the  agency  recently 
broke  tradition  and  put  a  wo¬ 
man  in  a  rum  ad.  He  persuaded 
the  Govenior  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
order  the  agency  to  discontinue 
using  illustrations  of  women  in 
the  rum  advertisements. 

“Our  next  illustration,”  said 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  “will  show  a  man 
alone  at  a  restaurant  table 
about  to  enjoy  Puerto  Rico  rum. 
The  headline  reads:  ‘I  wish  my 
wife  were  hei'e!’  ” 

The  agency  has  had  conspi¬ 
cuous  success  with  its  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  in  Puerto  Rico. 

“Our  object  in  this  case  is  to 
persuade  manufacturers  to  start 
new  factories  in  Puerto  Rico,” 
Mr.  Ogilvy  continued.  “In  1954, 
before  they  hired  us,  they  got 
22  new  factories.  The  year  af¬ 
ter  we  took  over  their  adver¬ 
tising,  they  got  108  new  fac¬ 
tories.” 


There  has  been  some  gossip 
along  Madison  Avenue,  that 
OB&M  advertising  “makes  peo¬ 
ple  talk,  but  do  they  buy?”  This 
was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Ogilvy. 

Copy  Really  SelU 

“Does  our  concept  of  the 
brand  image,  combined  with  our 
research  approach  to  creative 
work,  and  our  heavy  reliance 
on  marketing  plans,  does  it 
really  sell?  Every  client  we 
have,  with  one  solitaiy  excep¬ 
tion,  has  increased  sales  since 
we  got  their  account. 

Because  of  the  investment 
made  in  OB&M  by  Benson’s  and 
Mather  &  Crowther,  the  two 
London  advertising  agencies, 
Mr.  Ogilvy  said  that  “a  constant 
procession  of  Bxdtish  advertis¬ 
ing  people  keep  coming  to  our 
New  York  office  to  study  Ameri¬ 
can  methods.”  As  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
change  professor  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Ogilvy  in  May  this  year 
made  an  address  before  the 
Advertising  Association  Con¬ 
ference  in  Brighton. 

A  Crecln 

In  that  address,  Mr.  Ogilvy 
presented  a  credo  of  12  princi¬ 
ples,  which  he  described  as  be¬ 
ing  based  on  “an  amalgam  of 
research  and  common  sense.” 
Here  they  are: 

“1.  Before  we  create  a  new 
campaign,  we  must  study  the 
product,  the  precedents  and  the 
research.  This  is  hard  work. 

“2.  Content  is  more  important 
than  fonn.  What  we  say  is  more 
important  than  how  we  say  it. 

“3.  Unless  our  campaigns  are 
built  around  a  BIG  IDEA,  they 
will  be  second  rate. 

“4.  Every  advertisement  must 
be  relevant  to  the  copy  platform, 
and  must  deliver  the  basic  sell¬ 
ing  promise,  loud  and  clear.  The 
selection  of  the  selling  promise 
is  the  second  most  important 
function  in  all  advertising. 

“5.  The  brand  name  must  be 
visible  at  a  glance.  Almost  all 
advertisements  are  deficient  in 
brand  identification. 

“6.  Advertisements  should  be 
friendly.  People  don’t  buy  from 
salesmen  who  are  bad-man¬ 
nered. 

“7.  It  pays  to  give  your  brand 
a  first-class  ticket  through  life. 
People  don’t  like  to  be  seen  con¬ 
suming  products  which  their 
friends  regard  as  cheap.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  food  and 
drink,  and  products  of  conspi¬ 
cuous  consumption,  like  automo¬ 
biles  and  cigarettes. 

“8.  The  consumer  is  not  a 
moron.  She  is  your  wife.  We 
must  never  insult  her  intelli¬ 
gence. 


“9.  We  must  make  our  adver¬ 
tisement  editorially  alert — and 
contemporaiy.  The  consumer  is 
younger  than  we  are. 

“10.  We  cannot  bore  people 
into  buying  our  product.  We  can 
only  interest  them  in  buying  it. 

“11.  When  w’e  are  lucky 
enough  to  evolve  a  great  adver¬ 
tisement,  we  must  repeat  it.  No 
great  campaign  has  ever  been 
continued  too  long,  and  no  great 
advertisement  has  ever  been  re¬ 
peated  too  often. 

“12.  Committees  can  criticize 
advertisements,  but  they  cannot 
create  them.” 

Fun  Pays 

It  is  very  obvious,  talking  to 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  that  he  enjoys  his 
job,  which  he  describes  as  being 
“creative  head  of  the  agency.  I 
drive  the  poor  copy  writers  and 
art  directors  from  the  back 
seat.” 

“The  most  important  man  in 
our  agency,”  he  said,  “is  Esty 
Stowell,  our  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  was  formerly  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  where  he 
supervised  the  General  Foods 
account.  He  is,  by  universal  con¬ 
sent,  a  marketing  man  of  major 
stature. 

“While  I  work  hard,  I  find 
it  great  fun.  I  have  discovered 
— rather  late  in  life — that  fun 
pays.” 


Laggard 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


scriptive  paragraph  early  in  the 
write-up: 

“Edison’s  electric  light,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  appear,  is 
produced  from  a  little  piece  of 
paper — a  tiny  strip  of  paper 
that  a  breath  would  blow  away. 
Through  this  little  strip  of 
paper  is  passed  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  and  the  result  is  a  bright, 
beautiful  light,  like  the  mellow 
sunset  of  an  Italian  autumn.” 

The  Great  Muff 

Despite  efforts  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  belittle  the 
scoop  of  its  rival,  the  Herald, 
special  train  service  had  to  be 
arranged  to  handle  the  throng 
that  wanted  to  witness  the  first 
official  demonstration  at  Menlo 
Park  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Man’s  fii*st  successful  flight 
in  a  heavier  than  air  machine 
will  forever  rank  as  one  of  the 
great  science  stories  muffed  by 
most  American  journalists  of 
their  time.  Yet  their  reasoning 
was  perfectly  logical.  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  had 


failed  early  in  December  to  fly 
his  craft  and  it  has  crashed 
into  the  Potomac.  Most  news 
men  concluded  that  man  could 
never  fly.  So  when  rumors  came 
that  two  Dayton  mechanics  were 
reported  to  have  flown  a  plane, 
most  editors  simply  scoffed  them 
off.  Among  the  newspapers  that 
failed  to  report  the  Wright 
brothers’  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk 
wei’e  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Kansas  City 
Journal,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and 
Denver  Republican. 

Yet  the  Associated  Press  did 
distribute  a  story  on  Dec.  18, 
giving  the  essential  fact  that  a 
flight  had  been  made  but  full 
of  misinformation  on  how  the 
feat  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
ran  a  story  on  the  morning  of 
Dec.  18  with  a  double-line 
streamer  headline.  While  some 
of  the  facts  were  considerably 
garbled,  the  lead  paragraph  was 
on  target.  It  read: 

“The  problem  of  aerial  navi¬ 
gation  without  the  use  of  a 
balloon  has  been  solved  at  last” 

Carr  V.  Van  Anda,  brilliant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  the  key  in¬ 
dividual  in  publicizing  the  first 
public  confirmation  of  Dr.  Al¬ 
bert  Einstein’s  Theory  of  Rela¬ 
tivity.  When  the  Times’  London 
correspondent  cabled  a  few 
paragraphs  on  the  story  as  it 
developed  at  joint  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Van 
Anda,  who  understood  higher 
mathematics,  realized  that  here 
at  last  was  confirmation  that 
Einstein  had  upset  the  Newton¬ 
ian  apple  cart.  He  asked  The 
Times’  correspondent  for  more 
copy  and  the  story  was  printed 
on  page  six  on  Nov.  9,  1919. 

Apparently  under  Van  Anda’s 
orders  to  write  a  story  that  The 
Times’  non-scientists  could  un¬ 
derstand,  the  London  reporter 
came  up  with  this  lead  para¬ 
graph  in  his  follow-up  story  the 
next  day: 

“LONDON,  Nov.  9.  —  Efforts 
made  to  put  in  words  intelligible 
to  the  non-scientific  public  the 
Einstein  theory  of  light  (sic) 
proved  by  the  eclipse  expedition 
so  far  have  not  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

Nearly  40  years  later,  science 
reporters  writing  about  the 
satellite  and  the  conflicting  re¬ 
ports  that  came  from  various 
organizations  had  to  struggle 
with  the  same  problem  that  con¬ 
fronted  their  predecessor  on  the 
Times.  And  despite  some  ob¬ 
vious  flaws,  the  record  for  1957 
is  impressive  when  thrown 
against  the  perspective  of  his¬ 
tory  of  science  reporting  in  the 
United  States. 
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TR-TR- 
TRILLION 
DOLLAR  MILE 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Blockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfeld  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  ESS). 
RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providenee  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MtE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  RKord  (MtE),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (MAE).  Water- 
bury  Republican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


When  Yankees  speak  of  their  “Trillion  Dollar 
Mile,”  they  nearly  lose  their  breath.  They  refer 
to  the  heavy  concentration  of  research  facilities 
— both  industrial  and  institutional — along  the 
Charles  River  in  Cambridge,  from  the  vicinity 
of  M.I.T.  to  Harvard.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  total 
worth  of  buildings,  equipment  and  brain  power 
of  scientific  personnel  to  the  region — and  to  the 
nation. 

It  symbolizes  how  Yankees  have  changed  their 
way  of  making  a  living.  The  three  biggest  em¬ 
ployers  in  New  England  are  all  research-based 
companies  who  make  products  conceived  from 
new  ideas  .  .  .  transistors,  plastics,  computers,  jet 
engines. 

Whether  making  atomic  submarines  or  xylo¬ 
phones,  there  are  more  New  Englanders  at  work 
now  than  ever  before  in  the  region’s  history  .  .  . 
with  per-capita  income  that  tops  the  national 
average  by  13%.  When  these  folks  go  out  spend¬ 
ing,  they  really  outspend:  in  1956  they  spent 
$700  million  building  new  homes,  a  21%  in¬ 
crease;  over  $3  billion  on  groceries  (highest  per- 
capita  food  bill  of  any  region);  and  still  they 
were  able  to  maintain  records  for  saving  (one- 
eighth  of  the  nation’s  savings  deposits) ,  and  life 
insurance  buying  (sales  up  14%). 

If  you’re  not  already  going  all  out  in  selling  New 
England,  it’s  not  too  late  to  start.  You  can  still  | 
catch  this  week’s  New  England  newspapers,  j 
Check  with  the  dailies  listed  below  ...  let  them  ' 
convince  you  of  their  selling  power. 
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Broad  Range 
Of  Subjects 
For  APME 


these  committees. 

A  reception  is  planned  for  the 
night  of  Nov.  19  by  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  the  States  at  In¬ 
ternational  House.  The  entex-- 
tainment  will  feature  an  evening 
cruise  on  a  Mississippi  showboat. 


Wreck  Victim  Public  Affairs 
‘Picks  Up  Pieces  ’  \  j 

D™N,on.o  Award  Group 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


uise  on  a  Mississippi  showboat.  be  objective  about  your  j  O  1  4-  J 

own  wreckage  requires  a  special  I  C  f-^fl 

Election  of  Directors  type  of  reporting  skill.  And 

.  that’s  what  William  L.  Sanders, 
i*;  vmon  Dan,  New.  staffer,  was  . . 


Members  of  the  Assc^iated  sociation  will  be  elated  at  the  to  bring  to  his  series, 

Press  Managing  Editors  Associ-  annual  convention.  The  follow-  -.pjckin„  Up  the  Pieces.” 
ation  (APME)  w  ill  take  a  closer  ing  have  been  nominated  by  a  , 

look  at  the  nation’s  economy  conxmittee  headed  by  George  his  wife  were  in  an  automobile 
public  access  to  governmental  Shoals,  Kocnester  (N.  Y.)  Vem-  TLraar  t,„fFr„.ra,t 


lyton  Daily  News  staffer,  was  _  ,  ,  Washington 

le  to  bring  to  his  series,  twelve  Midwestern  politica 
’icking  Up  the  Pieces.”  reporters  have  been  named 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Sanders  and  the  Political  Science 

_  ^  Avi'oi'Hc  cnrkrt cr\v<irl  K^r 


information  and  foreign  develop-  ocrat  and  C/iromcZe,  and  includ-  ,  ,  \  /  x.  ^ 

men™furTn^tsNov^9-23con-  ing  Murray  Powers,  AGon  SLVlSrlronfatrmrn'Ths 
vention  at  New  Orleans.  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal;  Howard  and  months 


his'wife  were  in  an  automobile  Awaits  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
accident.  They  suffered  four  ^“^‘tical  Science  Associa- 


vention  at  New  Orleans.  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal;  Howard 

Coleman  A.  Harwell,  editor  B.  Taylor,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 


oi  ihe  Nashville  Tennessean  anA  Union;  Purser  Hewitt,  Jackson  , 

_ Adfffftn  1 _  \  'Do,,!  O  01 


of  suffering. 

Mr.  Sanders,  who  is  67  years 


tion. 

Entrants  submitted  articles 
on  any  phase  of  state  or  local 
government.  The  winners  who 


vicepresident  of  the  APME,  has  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger;  Paul  S. 
announced  outstanding  speakers  Swensson,  Minneapolis  Star. 
in  these  fields  will  address  the  From  general  members 

newspaper  group.  (voting  for  seven)  — 

Even  the  Sputnik  will  come  q  Aldridge,  Beaun 

in  for  its  share  of  attention.  Mr.  (Xex.)  Journal. 

Harwell  said  a  noted  satellite  _  -d  u  nr-  • 

will  discuss  the  earth  satellite 

launched  by  the  Soviet  Union.  ’  or 

Visiting  newsmen  will  ask  Meridll  Chilcote,  St.  Jos 
questions  and  discuss  various  (Mo.)  News-Press. 
topics  with  pi-incipal  speakers.  John  H.  Colburn,  Richm 


back  to  the  News  a  two-week  public 


in  early  October,  walking  with  reporting  seminar  at 

caution  (his  femur  had  been  University  of  Illinois  next 


From  general  membership  smashed  into  fifty  pieces)  but  E 

(voting  for  seven)-  ^  Chicago  Sun-Timcs;  Edward  0. 

C.  C.  Aldridge,  Beaumont  then  he  wrote  the  story  of  his 
(Tex.)  Journal.  experience.  William  E.  Dye,  Daily  Dunklin 

George  Beebe,  .Miami  (Fla.)  “Picking  Up  the  Pieces”  is  ^^^^^crat,  Kennett,  Mo.,  Mm 
Herald.  a  vivid,  exciting  story  of  the  Friedersdorf  Indianapolis 

Merrill  Chilcote,  St.  Joseph  history  of  medical  science  and 
,Mo.)  Newe-Pre.,.  .Ml  p,„.  h™a„  coura^  and  S£En,“'’s.e'!“ 

John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond  (Mich.)  Evening  iVewis;  Richard 

(\a.)  Times-Dispatch.  «  L.  Milliman.  Lansina  (Mich.l 


(Tex.)  Journal. 

George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 


lliOlV/XV  UA  IlllTUlCai  OCICIICC  CXIIU  •  O  *r  i 

skill  plus  human  courage  and  “• 

endurance.  Sault  Ste.  Mam 

(Mich.)  Evening  News;  Richard 


Tom  C.  Harris,  St.  Petersburg  journalism  and  take  on  part- 


Right  to  Know  Edward  P.  Fallon,  Toledo 

Mr.  Harwell  said  the  opening  (Ohio)  Blade.  Associate  I 

session  Nov.  21  will  be  devoted  Alfred  Friendly,  Washington  IVamed  for 
primarily  to  a  discussion  of  the  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times-Herald. 
public’s  right  to  know  about  its  william  J.  Foote,  Hartford 
governnient,  one  of  the  APME  s  (^onn.)  Courant.  Tr 

continuing  projects.  „  .  ^  ^  1  oiter  as  an  . 

Among  the  speakers  will  be:  „ Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton  the  Item  has 
George  M.  Harrison,  vicepresi-  (La.)  State-Times.  by  Editor  Ge( 

dent  of  the  AFL-CIO,  who  will  Gordon  Hanna,  Memphis  He  succeed; 
discuss  “Labor  Looks  at  the  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  plans  to  re 

News,”  Nov.  22.  Tom  C.  Harris,  St.  Petersburg  journalism  ai 

Lammot  Du  Pont  Copeland,  (Fla.)  Times.  time  duties  at 

vicepresident  of  E.  1.  Du  Pont  de  yint  Jennings,  Charleston  (W. 

Nemours  &  Co.,  who  discusses  )  Mail.  capacity.  MiS! 

similar  issues  from  an  indus-  t  *.•  t  t>  .  u  Iteni  15  yean 

trialist’s  viewpoint  Nov.  22.  department. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  De-  ‘  ^ ^  i-,  j 

fense  Murray  Snyder  will  dis-  Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence  Georgia.  He 
cuss  “Information  and  Secur-  (F-  !•)  Journal-Bulletin.  University  in 

ity,”  and  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  Harmon  Phillips,  Tulsa  versity  of 
(b-Calif.)  will  make  a  progress  (Okla.)  Tribune.  L' Alliance  F 

I’eport  on  activities  of  his  House  (Foote,  Harris,  Lyons  and  He  has  been 
subcommittee  on  government  Ogden  are  incumbents.)  for  10  years, 

operations  represent  cities  of  less  United  Press 

Other  scheduled  addresses  will  ^^an  50,000  population  (Voting  Daily  Times. 

be  delivered  by  Dr.  Will  Men-  mr-u- 

Tfpn  V.nHrp  Quinton  E.  Beauge,  WiHmms- 


•  L.  Milliman,  Lansing  (Mich.) 

State  Journal;  Leland  W.  Piti- 
Associate  Editor  jean,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 

Named  for  Item  Telegram;  William  J.  O’Con¬ 

nell  Jr.,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Morning 
New  Orleans  Journal  Star;  Peter  G.  Pafioli*, 
Appointment  of  George  W.  st.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch; 
Porter  as  an  associate  editor  of  prank  Rail,  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
the  /tern  has  been  announced  Journal;  Paul  Simon,  Troy 


by  Editor  George  Chaplin. 

He  succeeds  Lee  Davis,  who 
plans  to  retire  from  active 


(Ill.)  Tribune. 

Three  were  selected  as  alter¬ 
nates:  R.  Winkler,  Bloomington 


(Fla.)  Times. 

Vint  Jennings,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Mail. 


time  duties  at  Tulane  University 


in  a  special  public  relations 
capacity.  Miss  bavis  joined  the 


nard  J.  Hilbrink,  Fairborn 
(Ohio)  Herald;  and  James  C. 


J.  Curtis  Lyons,  Petersburg  department. 


Item  15  years  ago  in  the  news  Moldrege  (Nebr.) 


(Va.)  Progress  Index. 


Mr.  Porter,  39,  is  a  native  of 


Michael  J.  Ogden,  Providence  Georgia.  He  studied  at  Emory  Ti-iliil'ntff 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  University  in  Atlanta,  the  Uni-  17 


Harmon  Phillips, 
(Okla.)  Tribune. 


ersity  of  Georgia  and  the  Eor  Supervisors 


L' Alliance  Francaise  in  Paris. 


(Foote,  Harris,  Lyons  and  He  has  been  a  newspaperman 
Ogden  are  incumbents.)  for  10  years,  serving  with  the 


Norfolk,  Va. 
A  management  training  sem- 


^en  aie  incumbents.)  for  10  years,  serving  with  the  jnar  for  supervisory  employees 

To  represent  cities  of  less  United  Press  and  the  Gainesville  has  been  launched  bv  Norfolk- 


ninger,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  Endre 

Marton,  former  Associated  Press  ’  ?“^'Gozette. 

correspondent  in  Hungary,  now  „Ted  Durein,  Monterey  (Calif.) 
based  in  Washington.  He  will  Peninsula  Herald. 
discuss  last  year’s  Hungarian  „  ^  * 

revolt.  Rev.  Swartsfager 

Mason  Walsh,  managing  edi-  San  Francisco 

tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-  The  Rev.  Vem  Swartsfager, 


Purser  Hewitt  Now 
Executive  Editor 


Jack.son,  Mi.ss 


Portsmouth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Scheduled  to  run  through  12 
sessions  in  as  many  weeks,  the 
informal  shirt-sleeve  course  is 
being  conducted  by  Maurice 
Davier,  faculty  member  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Gradu- 


Purser  Hewitt  was  named  Ex-  School  of  Business  Adminis- 


San  Francisco  ecutive  editor  of  the  Jackson  tration. 


tor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-  The  Rev.  Vem  Swartsfager,  Clarion-Ledger  this  week  by  T. 

Herald,  will  report  on  findings  53^  newspaperman  for  20  years  M.  Hederman,  editor. 

of  the  APME  Freedom  of  In-  who  specialized  in  golfing  before  Mr.  Hewitt  joined  the  Clarion- 


arion-Ledger  this  week  by  T.  The  courses  are  broken  into 
,  Hederman,  editor.  morning  and  afternoon  sessions, 

Mr.  Hewitt  joined  the  Clarion-  each  mnning  1%  hours. 

;dger  in  September  1926  as  Publisher  Frank  Batten  said, 


formation  Committee,  of  which  turning  to  the  ministry,  died  Ledger  in  September  1926  as  Publisher  Frank  Batten  said, 

he  is  chairman.  here  Oct.  27.  He  was  pastor  of  city  and  sports  reporter.  He  has  “This  is  an  experiment  which 

There  will  be  workshop  ses-  St.  John  the  Evangelist  church  ser\’ed  as  sports  and  city  editor,  we  hope  will  develop  closer 

sions  of  the  various  APME  con-  and  author  of  “The  Bellringers, ' 


sions  of  the  various  APME  con-  and  author  of  “The  Bellringers,”  news  editor  and  managing  editor  teamwork  between  departments 

tinuing  study  committees.  John  which  described  his  experience  in  continuous  service  except  for  and  also  inspire  individual 

M.  Colburn,  managing  editor  of  combatting  juvenile  delinquency,  a  period  during  World  War  II  supervisors  to  improve  their 

the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis-  His  newspaper  work  included  a  when  he  was  called  to  military  managerial  skills.” 


patch,  is  general  chairman  of  post  with  the  old  Chicago  Times. 


Enrollment  is  voluntary. 
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Top  sales  executives  of  leading  national  advertisers  velopments  can  affect  budgets,  plans,  sales  strategy 

are  right  in  the  front  row  of  boosters  for  the  new  and  may  justify  shifts  in  approach. 

PRINTERS’  INK.  They  like  its  new  editorial  concept:  Integration  of  their  work  in  the  whole  process  of 

The  sensitive  treatment  of  advertising  and  selling  as  marketing  is  one  objective.  Another  is  the  specific 

a  central  force  in  American  life  and  business,  rather  treatment  of  the  latest  in  techniques  on  the  vertical 

than  as  a  separate  world  of  its  own.  subjects  of  management,  sales,  sales  promotion, 

This  is  another  achievement  of  the  new  PRINTERS'  packaging,  public  relations,  exports,  research  and 

INK.  It  has  rapidly  distinguished  itself  for  sifting  out  advertising  through  all  the  media, 
of  the  maize  of  the  week’s  happenings  the  exciting,  No  wonder  PRINTERS’  INK  reaches  more  sales 
absorbing  news  of  interest  to  the  key  men  in  adver-  executives  than  the  next  two  advertising  publications 

tising,  selling  and  marketing.  It  alerts  all  the  men  combined.  One  more  reason  why  PRINTERS’  INK  is 

of  the  marketing  team  on  the  significance  of  the  the  best  buy  for  you  who  sell  to  the  national  adver- 

"news  behind  the  news.’’  Tells  how  events  and  de-  tising  market. 
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AVAILABLE... 

V-BELT 

MOTOR  DRIVES 


V-belt  drive  bolts  to  pedestal  base  machin.t 

for  Star  Base 
and 

Pedestal  Base 

Intertype 

Machines 


NOTE  THESE  OUTSTANDING 
INTERTYPE  FEATURES 

STANDARD  MOTOR— Uses  a  regular  mo¬ 
tor  built  to  standard  NEMA  specifications. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  get  instant  serv¬ 
ice  or  replacement  locally. 

NO  GEARS,  NO  PINIONS  means  smoother 
performance,  eliminates  noise  and  simpli¬ 
fies  maintenance. 

EASY  TO  INSTALL— Simply  bolt  the  motor 
bracket  to.  a  pedestal  base  machine  or 
clamp  it  to  a  star  base. 

SAFETY— A  one-piece  cover  encloses  all 

pulleys.  Set  In  News  Gothic  2uid  Futura  families 


V-be/f  drive  damps  on  sfor  base  moch/nes 

If  your  present,  old-style,  over¬ 
head  drive  is  worn,  or  the  motor 
shows  signs  of  failing,  it  will  pay 
you  to  replace  it  now  with  the  new 
Intertype  V-belt  drive. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 

A  Division  of  HARRIS-INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES, 
NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 

In  Canada; 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Halifax 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


Intertype  Is  a  registered  trademark 


Du  Pont  has  developed  photo 
sensitive  plastic  printing:  plates 
for  letterpress  use. 

A  progress  report  tells  how 
the  printing  plate  can  be  ex¬ 
posed  and  processed  in  less  than 
15  minutes. 

The  process  works  like  this: 
First,  the  photopolymer  plate  is 
exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  for 
about  two  minutes  through  a 
high  contrast  negative  (line, 
halftone,  or  combination).  Ex¬ 
posed  portions  of  the  photo¬ 
sensitive  plastic  are  hardened 
during  this  step.  Second,  a  sim¬ 
ple  water  solution  washes  out 
the  unhardened  plastic  in  about 
eight  minutes.  The  result  is  a 
photo- relief  plate  with  depths 
of  up  to  forty  thousandths  of  an 
inch. 

The  thin  plates — less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick — may 
be  used  on  existing  rotary 
printing  presses  w’hen  the  plates 
are  mounted  on  “saddles,”  or 
on  specially  designed  plate  cylin¬ 
ders  which  have  been  undercut 
to  a  depth  of  sixty  thousandths 
of  an  inch.  For  flatbed  printing, 
the  plastic  plates  may  be 
mounted  on  either  metal  or 
wood. 

Experimental  photopolymer 
plates  currently  are  being  evalu¬ 
ated  internally  and  limited  field 
testing  elsewhere  will  begin 
later  this  year.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  com¬ 
mercially  by  late  1959. 


Chicago 

The  Siin-TUnen  moved  into  it.< 
new  plant  over  a  weekend,  fol¬ 
lowing  almost  to  the  letter  its 
“M  Day”  schedule,  despite  snow 
and  rain. 

The  move  was  completed  while 
the  final  editions  of  the  Sunday 
Sun-Times  came  off  the  presses 
at  the  old  building  six  blocks 
away  from  the  new  structure  on 
the  Chicago  River’s  North  bank. 

Monday’s  editions  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  composed  in  the  new 
building.  Printing  of  the  paper, 
how’ever,  continues  at  the  old 
building  until  the  new  Goss 
Headliner  presses  are  in  top 
working  order.  The  complete 
changeover  is  expected  to  be  on 
effect  by  the  end  of  November. 

Trucks  deliver  matted  page 
forms  prepared  in  the  new  plant 
to  the  Wacker  building.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  speedboat  is  available  on 
a  “stand-by”  basis  in  case  trucks 
are  delayed  by  raised  bridges 
or  mechanical  difficulties. 

Editorial,  classified,  adver¬ 
tising  dispatch,  engraving  and 
composing  departments  are  in 
the  new  building.  There  are  the 
latest-style  desks  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  a  pneumatic  tube 
system  connects  all  departments. 

Eight  trucks  moved  the  cargo 
of  3,000  boxes  crammed  with 
files  and  papers,  hundreds  of 
typewriters,  and  galleys  of  type. 
The  most  dramatic  aspect  of  the 
move  involved  the  shifting  of 
25  Linotype  machines  used  for 
setting  news  copy.  On  Friday, 
19  ad  room  machines  were 
moved. 

In  each  instance,  the  transfer 
was  so  rapid  that  the  molten 
type  metal  in  the  machines  had 
no  time  to  cool  during  the  seven 
minutes  it  took  for  the  trucks  to 
travel  between  the  plants. 

A  new-type  of  dolly  was  de¬ 
vised  by  Hy  Shannon,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  and  Joseph 
Suchy  and  Michael  Nolan,  com¬ 
posing  room  machinists,  to  facil¬ 
itate  the  movement  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  machines  from  their  old 
positions  to  the  carved-out  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  old  building  onto  the 
carriage  of  a  four-story  hoist 

{Continued  on  page  79) 


PHOTO-SENSITIVE  printing  plate  developed  by  DuPont  requires  less 
than  15  minutes  for  exposure  and  processing.  Shown  here  are  flexible 
and  block-mounted  photopolymer  plates  for  rotary  and  flatbed  press 
use,  respectively.  Commercial  availability  of  the  plates  is  about  two 
years  away. 


Conveyor  System  in  Chicago  Sun-Times  Plant 

Featured  throughout  the  new  Chicago  Sun-Times  plant  is  an  elaborate  system  of  pneumatic  tubes  and  over¬ 
head  tote  carriages  that  link  the  various  production  departments,  newsroom,  advertising  dispatch  office,  etc. 
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AbER  GETS  THE  FLAG  IN  INDIANAPOLIS...  [ 


AND  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS! 


A  Division  of  Mishte-Goss-Dsxtsr,  Inc. 


Down  in  the  Hoosier  state  the  big  story  that  covers 
the  pages  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  Indianapolis 
News  every  year  is  the  great  Memorial  Day  “500”. 
Getting  set  to  speed  the  news  of  the  next  Speedway 
Races,  and  the  many  other  local  and  world  events,  to 
their  more  than  350,000  readers,  the  Star  and 
News  have  purchased  seven  new  Goss  Headliner  Units 
and  three  half-decks  for  ROP  Gosscolor. 

The  Goss  Units,  which  are  part  of  a 
modernization-expansion  program,  will  be  housed 
in  a  new  three-story  addition  soon  to  be  erected. 

All  units  will  be  equipped  with  Goss  Tension 
Plate  Lock-up,  and  Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters 
with  Paster  Pilot. 


Goss  Headliners  “lead  the  field”  in  speed  and 
efficiency  .  .  .  they  “get  the  checkered  flag”  from  the 
vast  majority  of  the  country’s  metropolitan  dailies. 


Plant  •  Equipment 

large  Addition 
Increases  Space 
For  N.Y.  News 


Blasting:  and  excavation  have 
begrun  next  door  to  The  News 
Building,  220  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York.  Site  preparation  is 
under  way  for  an  air-conditioned 
IS-story  addition  to  the  37-story 
structure  which  will  provide 
approximately  270,000  square 
feet  of  space  to  help  meet  the 
need  for  more  midtown  office 
locations. 

The  addition  is  part  of  a  $20 
million  three-ply  modernization 
and  expansion  program  which 
will  increase  the  existing  663,- 
700  square  feet  in  the  two  Man¬ 
hattan  buildings  of  the  News 
more  than  60%  to  1,009,700 
square  feet.  Completion  date  for 
the  addition  is  June  1,  1959. 

The  big  program  closely  fol¬ 
lows  the  completion  last  July  of 
a  $10  million  modernization  of 
pressrooms. 

Connect  With  Each  Floor 

The  new  building  will  extend 
from  the  News  Building  and 
will  connect  with  the  original 
building  on  each  floor  at  the 
elevator  lobby. 

Other  projects  being  pushed 
more  or  less  simultaneously  are: 

1.  Erection  of  flve  additional 
stories  over  the  nine-story  plant 
section  that  forms  a  rear  east 
wing  of  the  main  News  Build¬ 
ing.  This  will  add  50,000  square 
feet  of  space. 

2.  Construction  of  two  stories 
above  the  News’  2 *.2 -story  ga¬ 
rage,  which  runs  from  228  to 
240  East  41st  St.,  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  main  plant.  The  garage 
extends  back  to  40th  St. 

As  part  of  the  program  an 
extensive  modernization  of  the 
tower  section  and  part  of  the 
plant  wing  of  the  27-yeai"-old 
News  Building  is  underway,  in¬ 
cluding  air  conditioning,  acous¬ 
tical  ceilings  and  fluorescent 
lighting. 


Ix)bby  to  Be  Enlarged 

The  present  entrance  lobby  of 
the  News,  famous  for  its  huge 
revolving  globe  and  meteorolog¬ 
ical  instruments,  will  be  en¬ 
larged  to  include  all  space  at 
front  of  the  present  building, 
while  preserving  the  elements  of 
the  original  design. 

Several  News  departments 
will  occupy  space  in  the  addition. 

The  News  will  occupy  about  ,  ^ 
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35%  of  the  total  space  in  the 
main  building  and  its  addition, 
according  to  F.  M.  Flynn,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

In  the  enlarged  garage  the 
first  three  floors  will  be  used 
largely  for  delivery  truck  stor¬ 
age  and  repairs.  Along  the 
western  end  of  the  second  floor 
a  horizontal  paper  conveyor  will 
run  about  270  feet  from  the 
building’s  40th  St.  side  across 
the  41st  St.  bridge  into  the  reel 
room. 

The  bridge,  more  than  15  feet 
above  street  level,  will  have 
glassed-in  sides,  allowing  pedes¬ 
trians  to  watch  the  big  news¬ 
print  rolls  sliding  pressward. 

On  the  roof  of  the  garage  will 
rise  a  chilled  water  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  for  air-conditioning 
the  entire  building  group. 


Huge  Well  Solves 
Water  Problems 

Oklahoma  City 

Water  problems  for  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  are  expected  to 
diminish  with  the  completion  of 
an  800  foot  well  on  company 
property. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  production 
manager,  said  the  well  will  be 
used  to  supply  all  water  used 
by  the  company.  He  said  water 
consumption  last  year  was  three 
million  gallons. 

Use  of  city  water  has  neces¬ 
sitated  treatment  to  prevent 
formation  of  scale  in  stereotype 
equipment  and  in  the  heating 
and  cooling  systems.  Installa¬ 
tion  of  another  150  ton  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  for  the  me¬ 


chanical  building  completed  last 
June,  would  have  increased 
water  treatment  problems. 

Water  from  the  well  will  be 
pumped  into  two  8,000  gallon  i| 
pressure  tanks  and  then  into 
the  distribution  systems  for  the 
company’s  office  building  and  ' 
mechanical  building. 

• 

Ink  Firm  Expansion 

John  S.  Thome  has  been  , 
elected  vicepresident  of  Sun  ! 
Chemical  Corporation  and  Gen-  . 
eral  manager  of  its  Graphic  ■ 
Arts  Group  which  includes  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  and  Geo.  H. 
Morrill,  news  inks. 

He  will  lead  a  $2-million 
modernization  and  expansion 
program  affecting  most  of  the 
23  manufacturing  facilities  un¬ 
der  his  command. 


In  April  1955  De  Luxe  Check  Printers  Inc.,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  check  printers  in  the  country  with  plants  located  in 
cities  from  coast  to  coast,  installed  their  first  Star  Selectro-Matic 
Quadder.  Since  then  De  Luxe  has  re-ordered  12  additional  times  and 
have  purchased  a  total  of  18  Star  Quadders,  the  latest — 5  new 
quadders  for  their  Chatsworth,  California,  plant. 

The  installed  Star  Quadders  are  operating  efficiently  for  long 
hours  at  high  speeds  on  Teletypsetter-equipped  machines. 

'I  ake  a  tip  from  De  Luxe  Check  Printers,  Inc.  Make  your  next 
composing  room  improvement  a  Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  on 
every  line-casting  machine  handling  “white  space”  composition.  Get 
the  details  now  by  writing  for  complete  information. 


■KANCH: 

1327  BftOAOWAY.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 
AOKNCIES: 

CHICAGO  •  MINNCAfOUS 
LOS  AN6CLCS  •  OeNVCR  *  SO  ACTON.  MASS 
CANADA  SCANS  LTD.  AN*  A«CNT«  ovctMAf 


I 


STAR  PARTS/  Inc. 

^TtAM  ★  MAM^  ^ 

SOUTH  HACKiNSACK,  N.  J. 
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ED  SPARKS 


Piant  •  Equipment 


commercial  and  militai-y  evalua-  on  an  absorbent  carrier  belt.  as  duPont  930  or  931  is  about 
tions.  A  35  mm.  version  of  the  It  is  only  necessary  to  feed  5  to  7  feet  per  minute.  Total 
same  unit  is  now  being  con-  the  film  into  the  first  tank  in-  processing  time  for  a  hundred 
structed  and  a  70  mm.  size  sert  until  engaged  by  the  drive  foot  capacity  magazine  is  there- 
which  would  be  the  familiar  120  rollers  which  do  not  depend  fore  in  the  region  of  20  minutes, 
roll  film  size  is  being  contem-  upon  a  sprocket  drive.  From  „  „ 

this  point  on  the  transport  of  Hieet  Pro<e»or 

the  film  is  fully  automatic.  Af-  Another  Fairchild  develop- 
ter  developing  and  drying  the  ment  in  the  field  of  rapid  pro¬ 
cessing  now  in  its  very  early 
stages  of  design  is  an  automatic 

cut  sheet  paper  processor.  This 

machine  is  designed  to  handle 
material  up  to  12  inches  wide 
from  either  cut  sheets  or  rolls. 
Sheets  fed  into  the  processor 
will  be  automatically  carried 
through  the  various  solutions 
and  through  the  drying  stage 
and  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the 
take-up  end.  The  transport  sys¬ 
tem  consists  of  a  series  of  roll¬ 
ers  which  also  serve  to  act  as 
chemical  squeegees.  It  is  antic¬ 
ipated  that  the  production  rates 
for  10"  X  10"  waterproof  paper 
W’ill  be  halved.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  rates  mentioned  above  the 
machine  is  expected  to  be  about 
20"  wide  x  30"  high  by  80"  long 
and  will  weigh  around  4.10 
pounds.  Fairchild  anticipates 
that  this  basic  design  will  lend 
itself  to  processing  of  cut  .sheet 
films. 

Rapid  film  or  paper  jjiocess- 
ing  becomes  particularly  in¬ 
triguing  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  photocomposition.  Photo- 
composing  machines  as  we  know 
them  today,  deliver  exposed  but 
undeveloped  film  or  paper  which 
must  be  taken  from  the  machine 
to  a  darkroom  for  i)rocessing. 
One  ultimate  goal  sought  by 
manufacturers  of  photocompos- 
ing  machines  is  a  dry  film  or 
paper  output  directly  from  the 
machine.  It  would  be  ])articu- 
larly  desirable  if  the  output 
could  be  from  one  or  two  lines 
of  composition  up  to  a  full 
column  length. 


plated. 

New  equipment  in  the  field  The  present  machines  are 
of  rapid  processing  of  photo-  about  30  inches  long  by  12"  x  12" 

graphic  materials  was  discussed  and  weight  75  pounds.  Dry  to  film  is  manually  placed  on  a 
at  the  recent  Rochester  Photo  dry  time  is  in  the  region  of  60  take-up  spool.  The  unit  can  be 
Conference  in  a  report  by  R.  W.  seconds.  Each  unit  consists  of  operated  in  daylight  and  with- 
Prince,  technical  director  of  the  a  multiple  of  automatic  thread-  out  the  use  of  running  water 
ANPA  Research  Institute  Lab-  ing  inserts,  placed  in  juxtairosi-  for  wash  purposes, 
oratory.  tion  in  adjoining  solution  tanks.  Fairchild  claims  that  if  the 

Fairchild  Camera  and  In-  The  tanks  contain  the  i>rocess-  unit  is  used  with  a  running 
strument  Company  has  de-  ing  chemicals,  developer,  fix,  water  supply,  archival  quality 
veloi)ed  an  automatic  self-  hypo  eliminator,  and  wash  can  be  obtained.  Howevei’,  where 
threading  16  mm.  film  proces-  water.  An  automatic  threading  water  is  not  available  good  com- 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  blankets  have  constantly  proved  their  outstanding  qualities 
of  endurance  and  long  life  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Typical  is  the  blanket  pictured  above  with  John  J.  Bulman,  Press  Foreman  at  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette.  For  well  over  19,255,642  impressions,  this  combination  blanket  has  retained 
its  shape  and  resiliency  under  constant,  day  after  day  pounding. 

All  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company  products  are  backed  by  this  high  standard 
of  quality  and  long  life.  Send  for  our  Catalog  #51,  or  call  any  of  our  branch  offices  and  our 
representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  any  of  your  press  room  and  stereo  supply  problems. 


$400,000  Equipment 
Order  for  Color 


•  Regal  Monocork  and  Mastercork  blankets.for  various  combinations. 

•  Graylock  top  blanket,  a  new,  improved  advancement  to  newspaper  printing. 

•  Red  Rubber  &  Utility  Foundation  blankets  assure  the  finest  in  print  results. 

•  Plus  Plain  Felt,  Coated  Felt.  Bay  State  and  New  Englander  Blankets. 

•  Also  equipment  and  supplies  for  Stereotype,  Composing  and  Press  Rooms. 


Four  Scott  pres.s  units  with 
a  double  folder,  color  half  deck 
and  Wood  reels  and  automatic 
tensions  have  been  ordered  hj' 
the  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Times  Recorder,  Zanesville  Sifl- 
nnl,  and  Sunday  Times  Slynnl 
The  versatile  equipment  will 
provide  spot  color  facilities  on 
any  of  the  64  pages  and  four- 
color  printing  with  a  48-page 
product.  Clay  Littick  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 
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High  on  the  pi'iority  list  of 
The  Gazette’s  latest  expansion 
program  was  the  mailrooin.  To 
cope  with  increased  demands  on 
mailroom  and  press  facilities, 
l,r)40  square  feet  has  been  added 
to  the  mailroom  and  a  like 
amount  to  the  litho  press  room. 


Montreal  Gazette’s 
Building  Enlarged 

Montreal 

Gazette  Printing  Company, 
publisher  of  Montreal  Gazette, 
has  opened  two  new  stories  to 
its  building. 

Charles  H.  Peters,  president 
of  the  company,  in  a  note  to 
mark  the  occasion,  said  all  sides 
of  the  company’s  business  di¬ 
vision  have  been  expanded,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newspaper,  the 
printing  and  photo-engraving 
divisions.  The  staff  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  increased  from 
5.>0  to  800  to  handle  the  work; 
and  new  printing  and  newspa¬ 
per  equipment  (including  an 
eight-unit  color  convertible  mod-  gave  Mr. 
ern  newspaper  press)  has  been  $2,500  in 
installed.  pressroom. 


rules  and  the  width  of  the  news¬ 
print  roll  were  not  changed. 
Eleven  months  later  the  pub¬ 
lisher  stated  the  Herald’s  news¬ 
print  inventory  was  90  tons 
greater  than  it  would  have  been 
under  the  old  format. 

A  twin-weekly  operation,  the 
Waverly  Newspapers,  converted 
to  the  new  format  in  August. 
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Seven  publishers  of  Iowa  daily  ||^_  ■ 
and  weekly  newspapers  have  AlC  LallipS  llUlQc 

discovered  that  changing  to  ^  chart  designed  to  assist  ir 
nine-column  format  involves  ...  ,  •  u,. 

little  expense  and  pays  off  with  ^he  selection  of  the  right  an 

substantial  savings  in  money,  lamp  for  camera,  printing 
manpowei*,  and  newsprint.  frame,  or  photo-composing  ma- 

The  advantages  and  problems  chine  is  featured  in  the  new 

observed  by  these  ^o^a  pub-  Constantarc  brochure  availabh 
lishers  were  reported  by  the  ,  l  .  t  ^ 

/(WO  PaWis/ier,  a  publication  of  .lacbeth  Arc  Lamp  Com 

the  State  University  of  Iowa  Pany,  141  Berkley  Street,  Phila 
School  of  Journalism.  delphia  44,  Pa. 

Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City  (cir¬ 
culation  9,300)  changed  late  in 
1954.  Less  than  $1,000  was  spent 
to  make  the  change  and  in  11 
months  the  paper  had  gained 
10,000  column  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  while  printing  276  fewer 
pages,  and  had  saved  191^  tons 
of  newsprint.  An  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  caused  the  actual 
savings  in  newsprint  to  be  small. 

The  Burlington  Haivk-Eye 
Gazette  (20,300)  converted  in 
October,  1955.  The  press  limita¬ 
tion  of  24  pages  was  a  major 
reason  for  the  change.  The  new 
format  helped  eliminate  many 
frequent  and  costly  stuffing 
jobs. 

J.j.OOO  Conversimi 

In  .April,  1956,  the  Waterloo 
Daily  Courier  (49,400)  changed 
format.  Again  the  principal  de¬ 
ciding  factor  was  press  limita¬ 
tion.  The  Courier  increased  roll 
width,  bought  new  liners,  altered 
chases,  and  made  other  changes 
on  its  press.  Total  cost  of  the 
conversion  was  $5,000. 

A  comparison  of  figures  for 
January,  1956,  under  the  old 
eight-column  foimat,  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  1957,  with  the  new  foimat, 
revealed  that  the  Courier  gained 
10,035  column  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  used  22  few'er  pages. 

The  increased  roll  size  used  18 
tons  more  newsprint,  yet  in¬ 
creased  advertising  revenue 
made  the  change  profitable. 

The  most  recent  daily  to  con¬ 
vert  was  the  Clinton  Herald 
(22,700)  in  July.  Minor  changes 
were  made  in  chases,  new  liners 
and  ejector  blades  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  cut-off  knives  for 
the  tail  cutter  on  the  press  were 
replaced.  Total  cost  of  the 
change  was  $1,979.  Of  this 
11,200  was  spent  for  a  pre-drier. 

The  Herald  reduceci  column 
widths  to  11  picas,  reduced  mar¬ 
gins  from  inch  to  %  inch, 
and  increased  shrinkage  from 


UNCLE  MAT  SAYS 


■"Wfimts  Hwt  start  using  th»  Matrix  Contrast  Service  for 
S  ttloir  matrices  begin  to  notke  the  difference  the  very 
.  first  efoy  . . .  the  machine  operators  start  catching  most 
of  rtm  visible  errors  (double  letters,  missing  letters, 
fronsposiltom,  wrong  fonts)  where  they  should  be 
caw|^t  —  in  the  assembler . . .  the  floormen  spend  less 
Hnw  inserting  new  slugs  . . .  and  the  number  of  revise 
proofs  that  have  to  be  pulled  and  checked  drops  ap- 
preciabty. 

,  H^Kiliy  important  is  the  boost  it  gives  to  the  line- 
eeslers’  efficiency  and  morale.  In  fact  —  everyone  bene¬ 
fits  when  your  matrix  reference  marks  ore  maintained 
hy  Matrix.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with  us  today  and 
r  let  us  show  you  actual  cost  figures  for  plants  that  are 
-  oireody  using  the  thrifty  Matrix  Contrast  Service  to  help 
•  keep  production  expense  to  a  minimum?" 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


9/16  inch  to  15/16  inch.  Column  * 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

The  Basis  Weight  of  Newsprint; 
The  Need  for  Linear  Measurement 


By  Sol  Sleinberg 

There’s  a  group  of  tiny  vil¬ 
lains  indulging  in  enough  skull¬ 
duggery  to  turn  basis  weight 
measurements  by  the  unwary 
into  a  one-way  street  to  no¬ 
where.  They  carouse  cleverly, 
these  innocuous-sounding  water 
molecules,  and  provoke  endless 
arguments  between  buyers  and 
sellers  of  paper.  The  sincere 
buyer  says,  “Yes,  I  do  want 
more  for  my  money,  or  at  least 
whatever  I  was  promised.”  And 
the  seller,  for  his  part  as  honest 
as  the  day  is  long,  throws  up 
his  hands,  confused,  insulted, 
and,  past  a  certain  point,  silent 
— for  he  wants  to  keep  his  cus¬ 
tomer.  Once  again,  it’s  time  to 
lay  bare  these  pranksters. 

Molecules  Pop  Off 

Water  molecules  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  paper  with  great  ease. 
Then,  some  of  them  pop  off  to 
make  room  for  newcomers  .  .  . 


The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  testing  of  newsprint  basis 
weight  has  aroused  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subjects  of  runna- 
bility  and  mileage  of  this  costly 
basic  commodity  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  Preliminary  stud¬ 
ies  showed  a  wide  variation  in 
the  basis  weight  of  rolls,  over 
and  under  the  32-pound  stand- 
ar.  E&P  asked  Sol  Steinberg, 
a  research  engineer  at  the  New 
York  Times,  to  discuss  the 
methods  of  determining  news¬ 
print  weights,  etc. 


How  many  stay  on  or  keep  off 
depends  on  the  number  of  water 
molecules  in  the  air  surround¬ 
ing  the  paper,  and  how  fast 
they  are  cavorting  themselves. 
Yes,  humidity  and  temperature 
influence  this  behavior,  but  in 
no  simple  manner. 

Many  investigators  have  taken 


are 

spitting  images 
of  the  old 
block 

•  Another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  sharper  reproduc¬ 
tions  start  with  type 
metals  that  get  every 
detail  in  the  matrix  for  crisp,  brilliant,  faithful 
reproductions.  Imperial  metals  backed  by  44  years 
of  "know-how"  give  "spitting  images"  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs.  May  we  show  you  samples? 

You  get  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  with 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
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paper  through  a  cycle  of  humi¬ 
dities,  from  low  to  high,  then 
back  again.  When  the  amount 
of  water  that  stays  on  is  plotted 
against  the  relative  humidity 
(at  a  constant  temperature,) 
then  the  curve  that  forms  is,  as 
they  call  it  in  the  trade,  a 
hysteresis  loop.  It  depends  on 
how  low  you  start,  how  high 
you  go,  time,  and  whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  the  loop  you’re  in  exactly 
how  much  water  stays  on. 


%  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY 


(Figure  1) 

It  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1 
that  for  a  given  Relative  Humi¬ 
dity,  several  Percent  Moistures 
are  possible. 

Most  newsprint  is  sold  on  a 
basis  weight  of  32  pounds.  This 
means  that  500  sheets  two  feet 
X  three  feet,  or  a  total  of  3,000 
square  feet,  weighs  32  pounds 
— including  water.  The  standard 
means  of  determining  basis 
weight  is  to  cut  and  weigh  one 
sheet  24"  x  36"  and  multiply 
this  value  by  500. 

Simple?  Better  be  careful,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  place  whei’eat 
the  molecules  of  water  perpe¬ 
trate  their  hoax.  Assume  that 
the  paper  snugly  contained  in¬ 
side  the  roll  has  a  basis  weight 
of  exactly  32.00  pounds,  just 
as  you  want,  and  contains,  say, 
7%  watei'.  Should  it  climb  to 
8%  by  the  time  it’s  on  the  basis 
weight  scale,  32.35  is  what  you 
read;  ...  to  9%,  and  the  number 
is  32.70;  or,  if  it  drops  to  6%, 
the  reading  changes  to  31.66; 
etc.  The  bone  dry  weight  stays 
the  same:  29.76  pounds.  Either 
the  water  content  has  risen 
from  2.24  to  2.59,  or  to  2.94 
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pounds,  or,  it  has  dropped  from 
the  original  2.24  to  1.90  pounds 
respectively.  The  values  you 
will  have  read  are  nice  num¬ 
bers,  but  not  the  same  basis 
weight  that  existed  inside  the 
roll. 

The  practice  of  tearing  and 
immediately  weighing  a  sample 
has  an  advantage  of  great 
simplicity,  and  can  give  correct 
values,  but  there  are  three  pro¬ 
visos  that  must  be  observed: 

1)  The  sample  must  be  taken 
from  deep  enough  within  the 
roll  to  make  certain  that  no 
moisture  gains  or  losses  have 
taken  place  in  it  in  ti-ansit  or 
storage. 

2)  The  humidity  at  the  place 
of  sampling  must  be  such  that 
the  weight  of  a  sample,  when 
exposed  in  it,  will  not  change. 
This  might  be  possible  to 
achieve  if  all  of  the  incoming 
paper  had  the  same  original 
moisture — a  most  unlikely  con¬ 
dition.  Otherwise,  if  a  moisture 
loss  from  the  sample  occurs,  it 
will  happen  in  a  manner  such 
as  that  shown  in  Figure  2,  with 
the  largest  rate  of  loss  taking 
place  in  the  first  few  minutes, 
then,  slowing  down. 


3)  The  temperature  of  the 
paper  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  testing  area.  If  the  paper 
is  cold,  the  water  molecules 
from  the  air  will  still  attach 
themselves  to  the  paper,  but 
few’er  pop  back  off  again 
,  .  .  Most  pressmen  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sight  of 
wrinkles  on  the  outsides  of  rolls, 
especially  in  the  winter.  The 
rate  of  gain  of  moisture  takes 
place  in  a  reverse  manner,  or, 
as  shown  in  Figure  3.  No  techni¬ 
cian  can  tear  and  weigh  fast 
enough  to  match  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  very  cold  paper. 


(Figure  3) 


{Continued  on  page 
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Directomat  is  vital  equipment 

says  CHARLES  L.  ANDREWS  of  the  NASHVILLE  BANNER  and  THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 


at  the  FIRST  R.o.p.  COLOR  CONFERENCE  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Andrews  said : 

"  Our  Lake  Erie  Directomat  is  one  of  our  most  vital  pieces  of  equipment  and  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  color.  As  you  know,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  the  same  amount  of  shrinkage  in  each  of 
the  three  stereotype  mats.  Therefore  proper  color  register  is  quite  a  problem.  With  the  Directomat, 
shrinkage  is  controlled  to  a  point  where  each  mat  is  in  almost  perfect  register  with  the  others.  // 


Charles  L.  Andrews  of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  The  Nashville  Tennessean  looks  on 
as  stereotyper  Jesse  Sharp,  Jr.  molds  an  R.O.P.  color  mat.  Lake  Erie  Directomats  are 
used  by  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  The  leaders  in  ROP  color  lineage  use  Directomats 


almost  exclusively 


LAKE  ERIE 

HYDRAULIC 

PRESSES 
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Basis  Weight 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

How  about  conditioning  sam¬ 
ples  in  a  constant-humidity 
chamber  before  testing?  This, 
too,  calls  for  a  few  stipulations: 

1)  Remember  the  hysteresis! 
Before  conditioning  at  the  de¬ 
sired  humidity,  pre-condition  it 
at  a  much  lower  one  to  get  on 
the  bottom  of  the  loop. 

2)  The  humidity  called  for  in 
the  conditioning  chamber  can 
be  anywhere  from  under  30  to 
over  509c.  In  effect,  each  ori¬ 
ginal  moisture  needs  its  own 
chamber.  It  is  first  necessary, 
therefore,  to  determine  the 
original  water  content  of  each 
sample,  by  tearing- weighing¬ 
drying,  or  by  instrument.  Since 
all  of  this  is  required  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  weighing,  it  is 
too  complex. 

The  method  of  tearing  and 
quick-weighing  (or  promptly 
sealing  in  an  air-tight  container, 
then,  quick-weighing  on  open¬ 
ing)  is  the  less  hazardous  of  the 
two.  Careful  attention  to  the 
precautions  cited,  especially  that 
concerning  cold  paper,  will  hold 
the  error  to  a  minimum. 

Consider,  if  measuring  basis 
weights  on  the  receiving  end 
is  so  “ticklish”  a  business,  how 


Here’s  another  feature  of 
Hoe’s  PRINTMASTER 


does  the  manufacturer  avoid  all  roll  is  run  off,  and  the  linear 

of  these  pitfalls?  The  answer  feet  in  it  measured.  Whatever  K|9|n  M^nninP 
is  that  his  numbers  can  be  waste  is  left  on  the  core  is  itiMWi  iiw 

wrong  too,  depending  upon  how  added  to  the  original  strippings,  |J^|— ^  DAnArfAK 
he  goes  about  making  his  and  their  total  deducted  from  HPinN  ll0nn||R| 
measurements.  What’s  sauce  for  the  weight  which  was  marked  •  r 

Now  that  the  structure  of  Now,  let’s  see.  A  60-inch  roll  With  Translation 

basis  weight  measurements  is  is  five  feet  wide.  If  the  buyer 

torn  down  a  little,  some  con-  measures  30,000  linear  feet  of  Tomorrow’s  newsman  may  be 
structive  criticisms  are  in  or-  paper  in  it,  then,  the  number  of  electronic  “brains”  to 

der.  square  feet  is  5  x  30,000  =  150,-  translate  foreign-language 

How  to  Avoid  Trouble  Since  3,000  sq.  ft.  newspaper  stories  into  idiomatic 


One  way  to  avoid  trouble  with  should  weigh  60  x  32,  or,  1600 
the  little  water-molecule  mon-  ib. 

sters  is  to  chase  them  all  off.  What,  is  needed  is  an  accurate 


should  weigh  32  pounds,  150,000  English. 

should  weigh  60  x  32,  or,  1600  • 

,,  ’  ’  Already,  an  electronic  com- 


sters  is  to  chase  them  all  off.  What  is  needed  is  an  accurate  been  taught 

Paper  could  be  bought  and  sold  method  of  measuring  the  linear  ’  T  m 

on  a  bone-dry  basis  weight.  This  feet.  Several  newspapers  calcul- 
would  tend  to  penalize  the  pa-  ate  it  from  the  number  of 
pers  with  the  higher  moistures,  copies  printed  per  roll.  If  the 

because  their  bone-dry  weights  cut-off  (top-to-bottom  of  each  electronic  translation  p  gram 
would  be  correspondingly  lower,  page)  is  two  feet,  and  15,000  ’’“cntly  at  the  ElectroData  Di- 
Inasmuch  as  the  high  moisture  copies  are  printed,  then,  30,000  Burroughs  Corpora- 

sheets  (those  without  wet  linear  feet  have  been  run  off,  ^akf. 

streaks  or  blackening)  indicate  etc.  In  making  measurements  by  ,  Toma  fed  a  quarter-mil- 
better  control  and  greater  uni-  register,  the  following  canot  be  liou-dollar  Datatron  computer 
formity  in  manufacturing,  and  overemphasized:  prove  the  ac-  the /Varda  headline:  “Maschina 
usually  run  better  in  the  press,  curacy  of  coioit  plus  cut-off  by  perevodit  s  odnovo  yezeeka  na 
then  bone-dry  weights  are  not  running  off  a  known  length  of  drugoy.” 

completely  sound.  paper.  Dataron  flashed  its  neon 

It  would  appear  that  the  bet-  There  is  another  possibility,  lights  and  printed  on  its  elec- 
ter  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  Some  mills  in  Europe  and  trie  typewriter  the  translation; 
to  let  the  water  stay  just  where  Canada  have  winders  that  are  “Machine  translates  from  one 
it  is,  and  ignore  it  completely,  equipped  with  footage  counters,  language  into  another.” 

Since  paper  is  traded  on  the  if  adaptable  to  presses,  such  Mr.  Toma  went  on  to  show- 
basis  of  so  many  square  feet  meters  could  by-pass  errors  in  how  his  technique  enables  the 
to  the  pound,  why  not  simply  the  numbers  of  copies  reg-  computer  to  translate  in  three 
measure  both?  istered,  or  cut-off.  But  they,  other  languages,  not  only  pro- 

Tinie  to  Weieli  checked  against  a  ducing  a  word-for-word  record 

*  ®  known  length  at  regular  in-  but  correctly  rendering  the 

Manufacturers  mark  the  tervals.  Once  and  for  all,  let’s  thought  or  “sense”  behind  each 
weights  of  the  rolls  right  on  the  lay  this  gremlin  lo\v.  foreign  phrase, 

wrappers;  this  is  the  weight  fflig  young  technician,  former- 

ithat  the  buyer  is  charged  for,  ly  at  the  California  Institute  of 

iso  he  should  weigh  it  to  make  Twaikif  llAafle  Technology  and  now  on  a  special 

sure  that  he’s  getting  at  least  "COUa  translating  project  with  the 

the  amount  shown.  If  it  weighs  SerVICe  Fimi  U.  S.  Air  Force,  believes  his 

more,  it’s  either  a  sign  of  .  .p  *  u  rr  program  “opens  the  way  to  the 

friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  opening  of  A._  H.  Tracy  machine-translation  in 


measure  both? 


Time  to  Weigh 


Ink  pump  boxpi  for  block  and  color 
ore  on  operating  tide  of  press. 

Smaller  Dailies  and  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  can  benefit  by  the  same 
exacting  standards  found  on  the 
Hoe  Color  Convertible  press  with 
Hoe’s  new  PRINTMASTER.  Its  out¬ 
standing  features  include  clean- 
lined  design,  fully  enclosed  printing 
units,  force-feed  oil  lubrication,  Hoe 
ink  pumps,  automatic  web  tension, 
high  speed  collecting  type  folder 
and  optional  Upage  auxiliary  folder. 
For  information,  call: 


/P  CO  /A/C. 

9i0  East  13gth  St.,  New  York  54.  N.  V. 
IIINCHiS  lOSTON  .  CHICtGO  >  SIN  FItNCISCO 


weights  of  the  rolls  right  on  the  lay  this  gremlin  losv,  foreign  phrase, 

wrappers;  this  is  the  weight  rfjjg  young  technician,  former- 

ithat  the  buyer  is  charged  for,  ly  at  the  California  Institute  of 

iso  he  should  weigh  it  to  make  Twaiaif  llAafle  Technology  and  now  on  a  special 

sure  that  he’s  getting  at  least  "Caua  translating  project  with  the 

the  amount  shown.  If  it  weighs  SerVICe  Firm  U.  S.  Air  Force,  believes  his 

more,  it’s  either  a  sign  of  .  p  *  u  m  program  “opens  the  way  to  the 

friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  opening  of  A.  H.  Tracy  machine-translation  in 

manufacturer,  or  a  moisture  service  intg^ational  diplomacy  and  cul- 

gain  in  transit,  or  both.  The  machinery  installation,  mam-  ,  exchanges  ” 

[wrapper  and  loose  outer  turns  and  rebuilding  p^me  his  electronic  lin- 

.re  .tripped  from  the  roll,  put  rthoeraphirSir'irr.  a"„  guTst,  "^JirTol  who 
to  one  ride,  and. .»ed.  Then,  the  eight  language,  himself,  tran,- 

1^— ])resident.  mits  to  Datatron’s  magnetic 

I  Mr.  Tracy  was  previously  memory  drum  specially-con- 
president  of  Mason-Moore-  densed  dictionaries.  These  have 
■  I  !  Tracy,  Inc.  The  new  company  is  punched  on  paper  tape  in 

I  located  in  the  Lehigh-Starrett  numerical  computer  language. 

■  Kuilding  at  601  West  26th  along  with  instructions  telling 

I  Street,  New  York.  The  plant  will  the  computer  how  it  should  go 

be  equipped  with  new  machin-  ®bout  translating. 

^*'y>  n  complete  shop,  the  latest  Datatron — which  adds  or  sub¬ 

devices  and  personnel  number-  tracts  at  the  rate  of  30,000  digits 
Here’s  a  new  member  of  the  ever  ing  40  experienced  machinists,  a  minute — electronically  con- 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in  verts  Mr.  Toma’s  code  into  al- 

line  with  the  current  trend  for  an  *  phabetic  characters,  and  com- 

"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent  A|auiexkii  DwMiMAtA«l  pares  various  semantic  and 

for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its  wloWSOlI  r  lOmOlcQ  logical  patterns  with  the  pr®" 
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Here’s  a  new  member  of  the  ever  ing  40  experienced  machinists,  a  minute — electronically  con- 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in  verts  Mr.  Toma’s  code  into  al- 

line  with  the  current  trend  for  an  *  phabetic  characters,  and  com- 

"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent  A|auiexkii  DwMiMAtA«l  pares  various  semantic  and 

for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its  wloWSOlI  r  lOmOlcQ  logical  patterns  with  the  pr®" 

j  force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in  William  T.  Clawson  has  been  stored  glossaries. 

12,14,18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  pt.  promoted  to  director  of  adver-  Mr.  Toma  is  now  enlarging 
in  caps  and  lower-case.  tising  and  promotion  for  Harris-  his  dictionaries.  He  sees  the 

I  i|  j  .g.  Intertype  Corporation.  He  was  day — not  far  off — when  a  uni- 

Ludlow  I  ypogrdph  ConipBliy  previously  sales  promotion  man-  versal  interpretation  of  all  the 
2032  ClybournAve.,  Chicago  14  Harris-Seybold  Com-  world’s  tongues  and  a  common 

pany,  a  division  of  Harris-In-  written  language  become  re- 
""  tertype.  alities. 
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side  into  receiving  room;  rail  Wood  pony  caster  for  color 
spur  on  Wabash  Ave.  side  of  plates. 

plant  has  freight  dock  where  Nickel  plating  equipment  to 
four  boxcars  of  newsprint  can  provide  hard  shell  on  plates  i 
be  unloaded  simultaneously,  used  for  color  work. 

Newsprint  also  may  be  delivered  Pre-register  machine  for  par- 
by  truck.  tial-page  color  work. 

Storage  capacity:  2,000  tons.  Casters  are  equipped  with 
Newsprint  handling:  Three  Autolift  plate  lift  to  return  dead  • 
Jampol  conveyors  ride  500  feet  plates  to  melting  pot.  | 

of  track  serving  both  boat  and  Combined  pot  capacity,  40-50  ' 
rail  docks.  Conveyors  straddle  tons  of  molten  stero  metal  at 
newsprint,  pick  it  up  and  take  600  deg.  F  ! 

it  to  storage.  Electric  eye  sys-  Mail  Room  Copies  of  Sun- 
tem  provides  automatic  kick-off  Times  brought  up  to  mail  room 
of  roll  at  any  pre-selected  point,  (on  floor  above  press  room)  by  ^ 
Reel  supply :  A  chain  conveyor  roller  conveyor.  Conveyors  in¬ 
is  in  continuous  operation  (Continued  on  page  80) 


A  price  tag  of  $15,000,000  mits  positioning  color  virtually 
hangs  on  the  Chicago  Sun-  anywhere  in  paper. 

Times’  ne^y  printing  plant.  Here  Maximum  press  speed :  128  ■ 
are  some  interesting  “vital  sta-  page  paper  at  52,000  copies  per  ' 
tistics”  about  the  building  itself 

and  the  equipment  it  takes  to  Production  possible  with  initi- 
produce  a  newspaper  of  this  ,  ^ 

al  equipment:  over  a  million 

copies  a  day. 

Reel  Room  gross  area,  62,-  Ultimate  number  of  press 
250  square  feet.  ..  go 

Press  Room  Floor  — gross 
square 

Floor — gross  34,300 

square 

2nd,  3rd  and  4th  Floors — 
gross  52,600  square  feet, 

each  floor. 

5th  and  6th  Floors — 52,600  [FlNANCrAriTl 

square  feet  gross  area.  !■  || 

7th  (Penthouse)  Floor — 

27,500  square  feet  gross  area. 

Occupied  by  corporate  offices  of 
Field  Enterprises, 

Floor — 

9th  Floor — 9,850  square  feet,  ^ 

house  air  conditioning  and  ven- 

tilating  fans.  " 

Kqiiipmrnt 

Pressroom  —  Goss  Headliner 
presses.  Number  of  units  initi- 
ally,  30,  arranged  as  follows:  21 

units  in  one  line,  220  feet  long.  Press  control:  Panel  control 
with  3  folders.  9  units  in  sec-  by  Cline.  30  panels  (one  for 
ond  line,  78  feet  long,  with  1  each  unit)  plus  3  master  panels, 
bolder.  Press  drive:  Each  unit  indivi- 

Color:  Two  color  decks  and  dually  driven  by  a  50  HP  elec- 
two  color  humps  on  each  press  trie  motor. 

(the  30  initial  units  comprise  Ink  supply:  Circulates  from  a 
four  presses).  Arrangement  per-  storage  tank  to  press  unit.  Black 

ink  tank  holds  5,000  gallons. 
Each  press  is  supplied  by  four 
Moving  Job  central  650-gallon  tanks  holding 

//-I  .  red,  yellow  and  blue  ink  and 

(Conf.nned  from  page  ,1)  kerosene. 

elevator.  .A  three-caster  movable  Mist  control:  Eight  double 
platform  was  devised  to  make  filter  '“’•ts  extract  ink  mist 
it  conipaiatively  easy  to  slide  from  air  when  presses  are 
the  heavy  machines  onto  the  running. 

I’O'st.  F'ire  control:  Cardox  (carbon 

Earlier,  a  huge  hole  had  been  dioxide)  automatic  fire  control, 
knocked  out  of  the  west  wall  of  with  distribution  jets  inside 
the  old  building  on  the  third  each  press  unit’s  mechanism, 
floor  level.  One  by  one,  at  inter-  as  well  as  ceiling  jets  to  protect 
vals  of  20  minutes,  the  type-  pressroom  as  a  whole. 

^tting  machines  were  shoved  Newsprint  Initial  projected 
0  rollers  and  trundled  over  consumption:  65,000-75,000  tons 
10  the  open  space  where  a  hoist  ^  year, 
elevator  low’ered  them  on  to  e  i-  i  *  *•  i  i- 

waiting  trucks.  At  the  new  Suppl.ers:Internat.onal,  Con- 

Plant,  the  machines  were  lifted 

by  freight  elevator  to  the  third  Manist.que. 

floor,  and  within  minutes  were  RoH  dimensions:  40”  diame- 

eonnected  and  ready  to  produce  long,  weight:  1500 
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For  Steel  Chases, 
Aluminum  C  bases. 
Chase  changes  or  re¬ 
pairs,  consult  us  di¬ 
rect  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

AMiRICAN  STEEL 
CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Ferty-EigMk  Ave. 
Leaq  Isload  City  1,  N.Y. 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Save  ep  to  4  rolls  of  eowsprlet 
3  day. 

Other  Copco  Producti 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
FOUNTAIN 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  ^ 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  B 

"FACE-O-TYPE"  I 

MACHINE  J 


Mechaelcally  repredeeei 

type,  tleq,  border,  screes  patters. 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 


5000  CALVERT  ROAD,  COLUOR  PARR,  MD.  e  UNIea  4-7477 


I  Plant  Inventory 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


CONVEYOR  sysfem,  Including  pneumatic  tubes  and  overhead  totes, 
moves  materials  from  the  Sun-Times'  advertising  dispatch  department 
to  the  composing  room. 


dividually  driven;  their  speed 
controlled  automatically  to 
match  speed  of  presses  they 
serve. 

Stuffing:  Three  Sheridan  in¬ 
serting  machines  can  insert  five 
supplements  into  the  mainsheet 
in  one  operation. 

Stuff  speed:  Each  machine 
stuffs  7,000  to  8,000  sets  of 
supplements  in  an  hour. 

Bundling:  Papers  are  counted, 
go  through  a  “top  and  bottom 
applicator”  which  puts  a  pro¬ 
tective  sheet  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bundle,  and  then 
into  a  machine  which  tightly 
compresses  each  bundle  and 
wire-ties  it. 

Loading:  Bundles  go  on  a  lat¬ 
eral  conveyor  feeding  13  chutes. 
Operators  at  two  central  con¬ 
soles  can  guide  any  bundle  to 
any  chute.  They  also  control 
movement  of  trucks  to  loading 
stations  at  bottom  of  chutes  by 
intercom. 

Drivers,  Trucks:  Up  to  120 
route  trucks  and  40  relay  turcks. 
Number  of  trucks  used  depends 
to  some  extent  on  size  of  day’s 
paper. 

Garage:  Sun-Times  fleet  is 

PRODUCTION  PRODUCTS  POR 

THE  ORAPHtC  ARTS  _ 

Cfcestefll: 

Cor&Mi 

CmpoHy 

CARISON  HI  lO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER  t 
I  ROP  COLOR  separations  i 


garaged  at  Clinton  and  Jackson 
Sts. 

Ready-room:  Ready-room, 
with  lounges,  etc.,  gives  drivers 
a  place  in  which  to  relax  be¬ 
tween  runs;  should  further  en¬ 
hance  Sun-Times  fleet  safety 
record. 

Composing  Equipment:  46 
Linotypes,  3  Ludlows,  5  mono¬ 
types,  one  Elrod,  9  proof  presses, 
32  circular  saws  for  trimming 
slugs;  one  bandsaw,  ditto;  100 
new  trucks  on  which  page  forms 
are  made  up,  4  teletypesetters, 
plus  all  usual  banks  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Communications:  Copy  comes 
to  the  department  through  the 
belt  conveyor.  Mats,  cuts  and 
proofs  are  handled  within  the 
department  and  between  proof 
room,  advertising  dispatch  and 
makeup  by  a  Tote  overhead  con¬ 
veyor  system. 


Engraving  Shop:  Set  up  for 
eventual  handling  of  full  color 
and  spot  color  as  well  as  black 
and  white. 

Cameras:  Three,  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  $12,000  apiece. 

Sinks:  Stainless  steel  refrig¬ 
erated  sinks. 

Disposal:  Acid  proof  glass 
disposal  lines  for  engravers’ 
sink  wastes. 

• 

11 -Pica  Column 
Enemy  Tries  It 

Henderson,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Francele  H.  Armstrong, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Hen¬ 
derson  Gleaner  and  Journal, 
who  made  a  speech  in  April  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  against  a 
standard  11-pica  column  being 
imposed  on  newspapers  by  any 
group,  conceded  this  week  that 
her  paper  will  go  to  11  picas 
1  about  the  first  of  1958  —  under 
I  protest. 

“Actually,  we  will  be  short¬ 
ing  our  readers  of  a  page  of 
straight  matter  news  in  every 
16-page  paper,  since  we  are  not 
buying  new  type  fonts  with  a 
higher  alphabet  count  but  with 
less  readability  than  the  fonts 
we  have,”  she  said.  “I  still  feel 
that  the  future  will  carry  news¬ 
papers  to  a  wider  column  —  I  do 
not  predict  that  11  picas  will 
be  our  standard  from  here  on 
out.” 


Offset  Machine 
For  Glass  Use 

Athens,  Ohio 

Ohio  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  has  acquired  as  the 
latest  addition  to  its  training  fa¬ 
cilities  in  practical  journalism 
an  offset  press. 

“This  press,  coupled  with  the 
engraving  camera  already  in  the 
School  and  the  plate-making 
equipment  purchased  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  press,  will  give 
the  students  in  advanced  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  the  Graphic  Pro¬ 
duction  Processes  class  first¬ 
hand  experience  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  offset  printing,”  said 
A.  T.  Turnbull,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  OU. 

The  machine  purchased  is  an 
A.  B.  Dick  Offset  Press,  Model 
350. 

Such  a  press  will  give  the 
students  considerable  latitude  in 
creative  design,  Mr.  Turnbull 
believes,  because  it  reproduces 
color  material  accurately  and 
handles  plates  containing  a  com¬ 
bination  of  photographs  and 
type. 

Journalism  students  will  be 
taking  full  advange  of  the  off¬ 
set  press  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Turnbull  find  Russell  N. 
Baird,  also  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Ohio  University. 
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The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
are  being  run  daily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 

Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 
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SET  UP  SHOP 
ON  A  BUSY  STREET 


IN  THE  ^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

YEAR  BOOK  FT 


There  are  two  gi»les  to  every  street,  and  the  E&P 
YEAR  BOOK  is  no  exception.  One  side  is  for 
newspapers  themselves.  Here  it  is  that  national 
advertisers  and  agencies  will  turn  almost  daily  in 
the  coming  year  for  information  they  need  about 
newspapers — information  available  in  no  other 
publication.  From  the  Personnel  Section  they  get 
names,  addresses,  rates,  circulations,  and  executive 
staffs  for  all  daily  newspapers  .  .  .  and  the  section 
of  “Special  Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space" 
was  developed  to  meet  their  particular  needs  at 
the  request  of  the  Media  Buyers  Association  of 
New  York.  Either  of  these  sections  provides  a 
showcase  where  your  advertising  copy  will  have 
daily  impact  for  12  busy  months. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  maybe  newspapers 
are  your  customers.  The  1958  YEAR  BOOK  is  an 
ideal  place  to  set  up  shop  if  you  have  any  equip¬ 
ment,  goods  or  services  that  newspapers  need. 
Production  executives  throng  through  the  pages 

Mail  your  space  reservation  today! 

P«bllcatio«  dot*:  Fabrvary  28 

Dvodlin*  for  roMrvotloM:  Docombor  IV,  1VS7; 
for  copy,  JoRoory  3,  1V58.  PHrolsb  good  roprodvcHofl 
proof  for  photo-off«ot  lifboqrophy;  ro  plofot  Rocotiory. 

Rogolor  eoRfroct  rato«  apply.  TrootioRt  rato> — 
pogo,  $510:  bolf-pogo,  $2V0:  gtorfor-pogo, 
$1*5;  olghfb-pogo,  $105. 


of  its  directory  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  equipment.  Publishers,  editors,  all  the  men 
with  newspaper  money  to  spend,  will  be  looking 
for  data  on  news  services,  syndicates,  features, 
mat  services,  representatives,  and  the  various 
sections  on  newspaper  services  provide  a  perfect 
backdrop  for  selling. 

Whether  newspapers  are  your  business  or  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  you'll  get  more  buying  traffic  if  you  set  up 
shop  with  a  big  space  unit  in  the  1958  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK. 
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‘FRONT  PAGE’  ERA  OVER? 


Police  Reporting 
On  the  Decline? 


Police  reporting  of  the  rough 
and  tumble  school  of  “Front 
Page”  is  in  a  definite  decline  in 
the  United  States  today. 

While  there  is  just  as  much 
wrong-doing  as  ever  (J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  FBI  says  it  is 
increasing),  it  must  be  “really 
good”  to  get  attention  in  the 
daily  press,  a  majority  of  editors 
agreed  in  a  representative  poll 
in  which  police  reporters  joined. 

Only  three  of  15  editors  said 
they  went  “all  out”  in  police 
reporting.  Only  one  of  the  two 
mentioned,  as  did  Mr.  Hoover  in 
a  special  statement  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  that  “the  spotlight 
of  publicity  serves  as  a  strong 
deterrent  to  those  who  would 
commit  criminal  acts.” 

Crime  Delerrenl 

“We  have  always  adhered  to 
the  belief  that  publicity  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  crime,” 
Rex  Woodford,  city  editor,  and 
Charles  Connor,  reporter  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
declared  in  a  joint  response  to 
E&P’s  questions. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
trivial  crime.  We  cover  even  the 
so-called  smaller  cases  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  such  as  petty 
larceny  and  shoplifting.  Juvenile 
crime  also  draws  our  close  at¬ 
tention.  We  use  names  of  of¬ 
fenders  if  over  18  years  of  age 
as  set  by  state  law.  Requests  to 
keep  names  out  of  the  paper 
indicates  publicity  hurts  more 
than  a  possible  sentence. 

“Crime  is  at  its  lowest  ebb 
in  Charleston  today  for  many 
years.  We  like  to  think  that 
this  paper’s  close  coverage,  allied 
with  constant  police  patrol  and 
crime  prevention  work,  com¬ 
bines  to  make  this  possible.” 

Coleman  Harwell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  and  Palmer  Hoyt,  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  whose  statements  ap¬ 
pears  later  in  this  story  was  the 
only  other  editor  going  all  out 
on  crime  news.  Others  noted  a 
change  in  attitude. 

Crime  Must  be  “Good” 

“Naturally,  a  good  murder 
will  get  space,”  Richard  W. 
Clarke,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  News,  said.  But  to¬ 
day  people  are  more  internation¬ 
ally  minded  than  they  used  to 
be.  Besides  Associated  Press, 
we  have  our  stringers  in  Paris, 


London,  Rome  and  Germany,  and 
use  their  cables  almost  daily. 
Crime  has  to  be  good,  mysteri¬ 
ous,  or  with  big  names  involved 
to  get  into  our  paper.  That  kind 
of  news  is  no  longer  infiated 
like  it  once  was.” 

Down  at  the  reporters’  build¬ 
ing  back  of  New  York  police 
headquarters,  the  news  men 
stationed  there  said  the  daily 
record  of  crime  is  just  as  heavy 
as  it  ever  was. 

“City  editors  still  love  a  good 
murder,”  Arthur  Rosenfeld,  New; 
York  Post  police  reporter  said. 
Some  16  years  ago,  Arthur  said 
he  used  to  get  14  or  more  crime 
stories  into  the  paper  every  day, 
compared  to  one  or  two  now. 

“Today  the  homicides  have  got 
to  be  really  good,  no  cheap  bar¬ 
room  killings  or  Harlem 
knifings,  such  as  used  to  be 
played  up  and  glorified  as 
gangster  affairs,”  he  said. 

But  even  now  the  barbershop 
assassination  of  Albert  Ana¬ 
stasia,  the  police-labelled  “Ex¬ 
ecutioner”  of  Murder,  Inc., 
drops  quickly  off  the  front  pages. 

Used  to  See  More 

Glenn  Neville,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Neiv  York  Mirror,  together 
with  Ed  Markel,  city  editor, 
estimated  about  90%  of  police 
news  was  discarded  today. 

“We  have  unwritten  rules  here 
at  the  Mirror  that  keeps  crime 
news  reporting  under  restraint,” 
Mr.  Markel  said.  “We  rarely  run 
a  rape  stoi-y,  for  instance,  unless 
a  home  has  been  invaded,  and 
never  use  the  name  of  the  woman 
raped.  W’e  also  do  not  use  the 
names  of  juvenile  delinquents 
under  16,  if  there  seems  to  be 
any  hope  for  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion.” 

Jimmy  O’Connor,  a  Mirror 
veteran  of  the  crime  beat, 
characterized  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  crime  reporting  today  and 
yesterday  as  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  “driving  about  the  city  in 
a  prowl  car  and  walking  the 
beat.” 

“You  saw  more  walking  the 
beat,”  he  recalled.  “Reporters 
both  used  to  see  more  and  were 
permitted  to  put  ginger  into 
what  they  saw.” 

Executive  editor  Neville  of 
the  Mirror  got  his  early  training 
on  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Today  the  competing 
newspaper  in  that  “good  news¬ 


paper  town”  is  keeping  up  old 
craft  traditions. 

“There’s  no  let  up  in  intensive 
coverage  of  crime  news  on  the 
Denver  Post,”  Willard  C.  Hasel- 
bush,  city  editor,  said.  But  he 
added  an  immediate  qualifica¬ 
tion.  “We  seek  a  balance  with 
other  important  news,  consistent 
with  available  space. 

Eye  on  Police  Laxity 

“Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  believes  that  close-up 
coverage  of  crime  aids  in  curb¬ 
ing  it,”  and  that  an  ostrich-like 
attitude  is  juvenile.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  swarm  all  over  major  crime 
stories  and  play  them  Page  One, 
if  and  when  they  warrant  it. 

“We  also  keep  a  constant  eye 
out  for  signs  of  police  laxity. 
Not  too  long  ago  we  conducted 
a  major  drive  against  police 
brutality  with  notable  results. 
No  one  in  Denver  gets  ‘roughed 
up’  not  by  police,  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed. 

“We  keep  a  daily  check  on  all 
arrests,  all  charges  of  ‘resist¬ 
ance  to  arrest’,  the  old  brutality 
cover-up,  and  can  say  without 
danger  of  contradiction  that, 
since  every  cop  in  town  knows 
our  attitude  and  continuing 
vigilance  under  Mr.  Hoyt’s 
orders,  Denver  is  clean.” 

Monthly  Report 

“While  we  no  longer  sensa¬ 
tionalize  crime,”  George  A. 
Killenberg,  city  editor,  St.  Louis 
Glohe-Democrat,  said,  “wre  are 
positive  it  is  not  getting  out  of 
hand  in  our  city.  Our  method  is 
to  run  a  monthly  crime  report. 
It  is  a  way  to  check  up  on  what 
the  police  are  doing  and  not 
doing. 

Howell  Jones,  city  editor, 
.\tlanta  Constitution,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  “the  relative 
importance  of  crime  news  has 
changed  somewhat  due  to  ex¬ 
panding  interest  in  international 
affairs.” 

More  .4eriirale  Picture 

Keeler  McCartney,  the  Consti¬ 
tution’s  police  reporter,  supple¬ 
mented  Mr.  Jones’  comment  by 
saying  the  paper  “brings  the 
reader  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  crime  conditions  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.” 

“In  the  handling  of  crime  news 
generally,  we  strive  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  objective,”  Mr.  McCartney 
said.  “We  want  to  avoid  placing 
ourselves  in  a  position  which 
might  be  prejudicial  either  for 
or  against  an  accused  person. 

“We  have  also  eliminated  ‘sob’ 
'  stories,  particularly  where  the 
■  person  involved  has  been  accused 
of  a  serious  crime.” 

“Three  years  ago  the  Georgia 
•  legislature  passed  a  juvenile 
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court  law  prohibiting  news¬ 
papers  from  publishing  the  name 
of  an  accused  person  under  17 
yeai-s  of  age  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  the  court’s  permission. 

“Our  policy  is  and  has  been 
to  publish  only  the  names  of 
juveniles  in  connection  with  a 
death,  such  as  an  automobile 
accident,  homicide  or  the  like, 
and  in  cases  where  the  juvenile 
has  become  a  repeat  offender. 

Cooperative  Judge> 

“Our  juvenile  judges  are  very 
cooperative.  We  have  not  been 
turned  down  yet  in  a  request 
for  a  court  order  giving  us  per¬ 
mission  to  publish  a  name. 

“We  think  the  greatest  public 
service  in  the  matter  of  crime 
can  be  done  strictly  in  the  field 
of  objective  reporting,  with  no 
embellishment  of  facts  and  no 
sensationalism.” 

Shorter  stories  are  the  rule 
in  crime  coverage  in  Detroit  by 
the  News,  according  to  Allen  J. 
Nieber,  city  editor.  But  he  insists 
necessary  or  interesting  facts 
are  not  deleted. 

Copy  Toned  Down 

On  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph  crime  copy  has  been 
“toned  down  somewhat,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Byron  S.  Cambell, 
city  editor. 

“Crimes  which  once  might 
have  rated  page  one  nowadays 
probably  go  inside,”  he  said. 
“Important  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  usually  takes  the 
play  from  crime  news. 

“The  crime  front  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  quiet.  The  city  has 
watched  its  crime  rate  grow,  but 
this  has  mainly  been  in  petty 
burglaries,  auto  thefts,  and 
vandalism.  Vandalism  has  re¬ 
ceived  increasingly  important 
play. 

“Pittsburgh  has  its  racket 
element,  but  the  old  ‘gangland’ 
operation  is  no  more.  The  racket 
crowd — mainly  numbers  opera¬ 
tors — is  tough  for  police  to  hit. 
Despite  periodic  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  public  attitude  is 
to  live  with  it. 

Of  ‘Genuine  Inlere**!’ 

As  in  the  larger  cities,  only 
crime  news  of  “genuine  interest” 
gets  attention  by  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  according  to 
Waldo  Profitt,  Jr.,  city  editor. 
He  pointed  out  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  with  concomitant 

increased  business  for  police  and 
courts. 

“We  have  had  to  pay  less  at¬ 
tention  to  reporting  routine 
I  thefts,  assaults,  arrests,  convic- 
I  tions  and  similar  items,”  Mr- 
Profitt  reported.  “Instead,  police 
I  reporters  devote  their  major  ef- 
!  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Pennsylvania's  No.  3  “City” 

makes  Pennsylvania  pay! 


You’ve  only  flirted  with  Pennsylvania’s  buying 
power  until  you’ve  sold  the  14  lively  trading 
centers  that  make  up  its  third  largest  “city.” 
This  important  market  offers  you  an  undupli¬ 
cated  sixth  of  all  the  people,  paychecks,  and 
spendable  income  of  America’s  third  biggest 
State. 

It  has  selling  space  by  the  mile  (over  seven 
miles  of  department  stores,  specialty 
shops,  food  markets,  service  stations,  and 
drugstores)  to  cater  to  the  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  families  who,  last  year,  spent  over 
$800  million  in  their  favorite  stores. 

And  the  way  to  sell  these  prospei'ous 
Pennsylvanians  is  through  the  hometown 
newspapers  they  read  every  day.  The  14  high- 
impact  dailies  listed  below  reach  a  concentration 
of  consumers  in  these  trade  centers  unequalled 
by  any  other  medium.  When  you  sell  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  sell  all  of  it.  Put  these  active  newspapers 
at  the  top  of  your  next  media  list. 


Sell  Pennsylvania’s  ISo,  3  **City**  with  These  Newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE 
RECORD  (E)  *  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  *  JEANNETTE 

NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  <E)  •  SUNBURY 

DAILY  ITEM  *  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  •  WASHINGTON 

OBSERVER  REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  GAZETTE  <E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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Police  Beat 

(Continued  from  page  82) 

fort  to  digging  out  stories  of 
genuine  interest  or  importance 
from  the  mass  of  infonnation 
they  pour  over  daily.” 

Mr.  Profitt  has  assigned  re¬ 
porters  to  develop  special  stories 
on  different  crime  areas.  Charles 
Kuralt,  a  reporter,  wrote  a 
thorough  account  on  prostitu¬ 
tion,  for  instance.  Julian  Scheer 
probed  local  gambling  opera¬ 
tions.  Ann  Sawyer  analyzed 
Charlotte  homicides  over  the 
past  decade.  Her  stories  gave  a 
breakdown  on  the  kinds  of 
weapons  used,  the  causes  loca¬ 
tions,  sex,  race,  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  killers  and 
their  victims. 

A  Natural  Qiange 

George  E.  Helmer,  city  editor 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  also 
thinks  his  community’s  growth 
has  “greatly  lessened  public  in¬ 
terest  in  minor  police  news.” 

“Generally,  we  are  careful  not 
to  let  wire  copy  crowd  out  local 
news,”  Mr.  Helmer  observed. 
“But  most  of  our  local  news 
comes  from  beats  other  than 
police.  This  is  not  much  of  a 
crime  city,  except  for  the  cheap 
variety.” 

George  McDowell,  one  of  three 
police  reporters  on  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  described  the 
change  in  crime  news  treatment 
as  “natural,  brought  about  part¬ 
ly  by  the  influence  of  world 
events  that  reach  into  nearly 
every  home.” 

“International  relations,  wars 
and  threats  of  wars  have  come 
to  mean  more  to  young  Ameri¬ 
can  men,  their  families  and 
sweethearts  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  crime  story,”  Mr.  McDowell 
commented.  “A  crime  story 
which  would  have  kept  the 
reading  public  talking  for  days 
or  weeks  a  decade  ago  seems  to 
be  forgotten  in  a  day  or  two 
now.” 

Mr.  McDowell’s  city  editor  on 
the  P-I,  Berne  S.  Jacobsen,  sug¬ 
gested  the  paper  was  “playing 
up”  news  that  was  formerly 
somewhat  neglected,  rather  than 
“playing  down  crime  news.” 

“As  a  result,  crime  news  is 
coming  into  a  more  proper  pros¬ 
pective  than  formerly,”  Mr. 
Jacobsen  said. 

Campus  News  Big 

“We  pay  a  great  deal  more 
attention  than  we  used  to  do 
to  news  of  the  business  and 
industrial  life  of  the  city,  on 
the  theory  that  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  readers  are  involved  daily 
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in  some  form  of  business  or  in¬ 
dustrial  activity.” 

Mr.  Jacobsen  cited  as  “an 
even  brighter  example”  of  the 
changed  viewpoint  on  crime 
news,  the  “fact  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  today  far 
outshines  the  local  police  courts 
as  a  news  source.” 

Once  a  campus  correspondent 
made  a  few  bucks  a  week  send¬ 
ing  in  brief  notes  that  got 
buried  in  the  big  Intelligencer, 
except  in  the  case  of  sports. 
Now  Mr.  Jacobsen  has  assigned 
one  of  his  most  experienced  re¬ 
porters  to  make  the  “U”  his 
beat.  Stories  he  gets  on  scien¬ 
tific  research,  medical  discover¬ 
ies,  engineering  developments 
and  other  student  and  faculty 
facets  are  given  a  good  play.” 

The  third  of  the  editors  parti¬ 
cipating  in  this  symposium  pre¬ 
senting  a  directly  opposite  point 
of  view  was  Coleman  Harwell, 
editor  and  vice-president  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  This  pa¬ 
per  goes  “all  out”  on  crime 
stories,  considering  them  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Harwell,  “a  vital 
segment  of  the  stream  of  human 
events  a  newspaper  is  obligated 
to  report.”  The  Tennessean  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Harwell  and  G.  W. 
Churchill,  managing  editor,  is 
constantly  seeking  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  depth  of  its  crime 
coverage. 

“Deeper  Digging" 

“We  believe  in  playing  crime 
stories  to  the  hilt  and  always 
have,”  Mr.  Harwell  said.  “As 
in  most  things,  however,  we’re 
trying  to  do  an  increasingly 
improved  job,  with  better 
writing,  deeper  digging,  better 
presentation  than  ever  before. 

“A  paper  that  shoots  the 
works  on  politics  and  on  sweet¬ 
ness  (with  a  vast  society- 
women’s  content)  and  light  (16 
columns  of  editorial  and  opposite 
editorial  stuff,  including  10  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists)  and  holds 
back  on  crime  is  not  reporting 
the  news. 

“The  stabbings  and  rapes  and 
decapitations  and  poisonings  are 
part  of  the  news,  too.  Not  just 
high  class  crime.  The  dirty  stuff, 
too. 

“Look  at  it  any  way  you 
choose,  readers  read  it.  Being 
aware  of  their  lovely  surround¬ 
ings,  perhaps  they’ll  do  some¬ 
thing  about  conditions  that  lead 
to  unlovely  crime. 

“We  judge  crime  news  just  as 
we  judge  other  news,  solely  on 
reader  interest.  We  like  pictures, 
too,  with  or  without  blood,  just 
so  they  tell  the  story.  Of  course, 
we  have  limits;  but  they  are 
broad. 

“Playing  crime  news  properly 
takes  thinking.  Stretch  a  two-bit 
story  into  a  streamer  and  your 


readers  lose  respect  for  you. 
Bury  a  neat  piece  of  wife 
butchery  on  the  obit  page  and 
you  lose  readers. 

“We  tell  the  breaking  story 
big.  We  also  do  a  lot  of  digging, 
going  into  the  whys  of  criminals, 
the  exposure  of  injustice.  Crime 
is  a  segment  of  life.  That  is 
what  we  are  reporting.” 

William  Keel  by-lines  vivid 
crime  stories  for  the  Tennessean. 
A  year  ago  last  July  when  a  23- 
year-old  truck  driver  killed  and 
dismembered  his  common  law 
wife,  Mr.  Keel  made  what  some 
editors  might  call  a  “dirty  story 
best  basketed”  into  stark  human 
drama,  Ed  Freeman,  the  city 
editor,  said.  His  story  was 
backed  with  a  psychiatrist’s  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  “wild  urge” 
that  seized  the  man  who  killed 
a  pregnant  woman. 

Chicago  Has  Changed 

If  Nashville  still  finds  and 
plays  crime  stories  somewhat  in 
the  dramatic  spirit  of  Ben 
Hecht’s  “Front  Page,”  Chicago 
has  changed  today  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  the  desire  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Maurice  Fischer,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  “to  separate 
the  public  mind  from  the  long 
rooted  idea  that  newspapers  are 
synonymous  with  violence  and 
unpleasantness.” 

“The  Daily  News  has  never 
ceased  to  cover  a  major  news 
development  as  completely  as  it 
is  able,”  he  said.  “When  that 
news  happens  to  be  a  crime,  our 
coverage  would  be  as  thorough 
as  in  the  past. 

“However,  to  say  that  we  are 
covering  crime  in  the  overall 
sense  as  completely  as  in  the 
past  would  not  be  accurate  for 
several  reasons.  Among  these 
principally  are  the  greater  avail¬ 
ability  of  more  significant  news 
from  elsewhere,  as  well  as  from 
our  own  area;  the  statistical 
fact  that  crime  of  major  news 
significance  is  less  frequent;  and, 
not  the  least,  a  desire  to  separate 
the  public  mind  from  the  long 
rooted  idea  that  newspapers  are 
synonymous  with  violence  and 
unpleasantness.” 

Mourns  Lack  of  “Good"  Crimes 

Delma  L.  Galbraith,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  and  Evening  Express, 
mourned  the  lack  of  “good 
crime.” 

“Our  crime  stories  are  apt 
to  be  the  more  sordid  kind,  such 
as  the  doll  down  in  Aroostook 
county  who  laced  her  lover’s 
beer  with  lye,”  he  said.  “It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  we  had 
a  crime  story  of  continuing 
interest.” 

How  a  crime  is  written  is 
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what  makes  it  “good”  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  editors. 
It  is  traditional  newspaper 
practice  to  put  new  men  on  the 
police  beat. 

Certainly  they  get  experience 
fast  that  way.  But  Bill  Hanna, 
city  editor,  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  contributes  an 
appropriate  ending  to  this  story 
by  declaring: 

“We  are  revamping  the  time- 
honored  practice  of  putting  new 
men  on  the  police  beat.  We  are 
thinking  of  assigning  them  to 
clubs  and  meetings  for  breaking 
in  purposes. 

“We  feel  that  the  police  beat 
calls  for  more  experience,  both 
in  reporting  and  writing.” 


Dick  Feehan,  AP 
Police  Reporter,  Dies 

New  York 

Richard  P.  Feehan,  62,  color¬ 
ful  midtown  East  Side  New 
York  police  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  for  15  years, 
died  Nov.  2  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dick  Feehan  was  famous  for 
his  standing  with  the  Police 
Department  from  rookie  cop  on 
the  beat  to  Police  Commissioner 
and  new  reporters  always  found 
a  helpful  friend  in  him.  A 
Broadway  play  modeled  its 
police  reporter  after  him.  He 
gained  wide  publicity  for  an  out¬ 
spoken  feud  with  Soviet  diplo¬ 
mat  Andrei  Gromyko  during  a 
period  when  he  was  trying  to 
intei'view  him. 

Mr.  Feehan’s  brother,  Sylves¬ 
ter,  is  a  reporter  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  New  York. 


Back  Pay  Verdict 

Erie,  Pa. 

Kenneth  W.  Boone,  former 
Erie  newspaperman  now  associ¬ 
ated  w-ith  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  papers  in  California,  was 
awarded  a  jury  verdict  of  $5,- 
382.88  in  the  Erie  County  court 
from  the  Record  Publishing  Co., 
former  owners  of  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch,  on  his  claim  of  eight  and 
a  half  months  of  back  wages 
due  him  under  a  contract  at  the 
time  the  newspaper  went  out  of 
business. 


Edilor-iii-Chief 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Ronald  E.  Brownridge,  34, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Herald  for  five  years,  will  be¬ 
come  editor-in-chief  of  the  Po^ 
Arthur  News-Chronicle  at  the 
end  of  November.  Both  news¬ 
papers  are  owned  by  the  Thom¬ 
son  Company. 
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Is  Everyone  Out 

What  are  the  facts?  The  broadcasting  industry,  which  owns  BMI, 
wwld  have  you  believe  that  a  BMI  document  sent  out  October  7, 
entitled  “MEMORANDUM  TO  NEWSPAPER  AND  MAGAZINE 

editors,  reporters,  columnists,  free  lance 

WEITERS,”  represents  the  facts. 

What  do  informed,  disinterested  parties  say  about  the  facts? 

Senator  George  A.  Smathers  introduced,  on  August  21,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Communications  Act  prohibiting  the  networks 
ind  broadcasters  from  owning  any  interest  in  music  publishing 
firms  or  recording  companies.  He  said:  “I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  have  the  networks  and  radio  stations 
engaged  in  the  music  publishing  and  recording  business. 

Stated  Senator  Barry  Goldwater:  “I  hope  something  can  be  done 
by  the  proper  Committees  of  Congress  to  ascertain  why  BMI  was 
started  and  what  it  has  done  to  good  decent  American  music.” 

Stated  Mrs.  R.  1.  C.  Prout,  president  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  which  has  5,000,000  members:  “We  feel  that  if 
the  Department  of  Justice  thoroughly  investigates  the  situation 
ind  takes  the  proper  action,  the  public  may  once  more  hear  all 
the  music  being  written  instead  of  just  that  portion  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  broadcasting  industry.” 

Stated  John  Crosby,  syndicated  television  critic,  “There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  there  was  great  suppression  of  songs  by  ASCAP 
composers,  who  comprise  practically  every  songwriter  of  note, 
coupled  with  a  constant  promotion  of  BMI  songs.  ...  It  is  a 
shocking  situation  but  it  seems  to  me  somebody  should  have  been 
shMked  about  it  a  long  time  ago.” 

THE  BMI  DOCUMENT  THE  PUBLISHED  FACTS 


of  Step  but  BAAI? 

Stated  Mrs.  Ronald  A.  Dougan,  president  of  the  600,000  membei 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs:  “An  extensive  investigatior 
into  the  intolerable  combination  of  broadcasting  interests  whicl 
determine  whose  music  shall  be  heard  and  how  often,  will  help 
re-establish  conditions  of  freedom  for  music  in  America.” 

The  list  of  people  who  have  attacked  the  practices  of  the  broad¬ 
casters  and  BMI  also  includes  such  names  as  Helen  Hayes,  Paul 
Whiteman,  Rex  Stout,  Paddy  Chayefsky,  Orson  Welles  and  many 
others.  , 

BMI,  in  its  document,  dismisses  these  statements  by  terming 
them  “a  widespread  publicity  campaign  against  BMI  and  broad¬ 
casters  consisting  of  prejudical  statements  by  prominent  perform¬ 
ing  artists  (themselves  ASCAP  members),  of  charges  before 
Congressional  Committees  and  of  the  involvement  of  certain 
uninformed  organizations.” 

BMI  has  often  applied  the  words  “uninformed”  and  “misin¬ 
formed”  to  responsible  people  who  happen  to  be  concerned  about 
what  BMI  and  the  broadcasters  have  done  to  popular  music. 

When  BMI  president  Carl  Haverlin  recently  referred  to  certain 
“well  meaning  but  misinformed  persons,”  John  Crosby  replied: 
“.  .  .  I  rather  resent  the  charge  of  being  misinformed.  I  covered 
the  formation  of  BMI  for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  in  1939 
and  I  well  remember  the  ruthless  cynicism  with  which  it  was 
formed  in  order  to  beat  down  the  prices  of  ASCAP  for  its  music.” 

Point  by  point,  let’s  compare  the  BMI  documents  with  the  pub¬ 
lished  facts.  .  .  . 

I  THE  BMI  DDCUMENT  THE  PUBLISHED  FACTS 


“The  law  suit  (of  songwriters) 
charges  that  BMI  and  broad- 
eaeters  are  engaged  in  a  con- 
ipiraqf  to  discriminate  against 
iSCAP  music  in  broadcasting 
ind  recording.  Over  26,000 
pages  of  pre-trial  testimony  fail 
ta  record  a  single  instance  of 
meh  discrimination." 


THE  BMI  DDCUMENT 


“The  only  thing  anybody  has 
M  as  a  result  of  BMI  is  the 
<nonopoly  situation  that  existed 
^lore  BMI.” 


Oscar  Hammerstein,  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  of  October 
11,  1957,  said:  “A  large  number 
of  songwriters  have  provided 
under  oath  the  documented  de¬ 
tails  of  discriminatory  actions 
by  broadcasters  and  BMI 
against  their  music.  Discrimi¬ 
nation  by  radio  stations,  record¬ 
ing  companies,  disc  jockeys,  and 
BMI  itself  all  were  clearly  and 
convincingly  established.”  Mr. 
Hammerstein  quoted  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  anti-trust  committee 
of  Congress  which  specifically 
mentioned  the  discriminatory 
actions  of  Carl  Haverlin,  Mar¬ 
tin  Block,  Murray  Arnold,  Jean 
Aberbach,  among  others.  Aber- 
bach  and  Haverlin  had  signed 
a  long-term  agreement  calling 
for  the  suppression  of  ASCAP 
music. 

THE  PUBLISHED  FACTS 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler: 
“In  view  of  the  power  which 
the  BMI-broadcaster  combina¬ 
tion  has,  coupled  with  evidence 
that  this  power  has  been  used 
to  exclude  competing  music 
from  the  market,  I  believe  that 
divestiture  of  the  broadcasters’ 
control  of  BMI  would  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  remedy.” 


“It  is  a  matter  of  personal  opin¬ 
ion  whether  or  not  one  likes 
current  hit  tunes;  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  attribute  the 
success  of  any  tune,  or  group 
of  tunes,  to  manipulation  by 
BMI  or  broadcasters.” 


THE  BMI  DDCUMENT 


“ASC.AP  is  thus,  by  every  test, 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  mu¬ 
sic  licensing  field.” 


THE  BMI  DDCUMENT 


“.  .  .  the  plaintiffs  and  their 
supporters  have  lately  shifted 
their  public  attack  and  have, 
without  identifying  their  own 
interest,  endeavored  to  fix  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ‘trash’  ynusic  on 
BMI.” 


Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  introduced  into  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  TV  columnist  Jo  Coppola. 
The  article,  entitled  “BMI 
Needs  Probing,”  contained  the 
following  statement:  “Even  a 
glance  at  the  hit  tunes  shows 
that  the  bulk  are  always  BMI 
numbers  and  most  often  of  the 
All  Shook  Up  or  Hound  Dawg 
quality.  .  .  It’s  just  the  old  story 
of  how  taste  can  be  manipu¬ 
lated.” 

THE  PUBLISHED  FACTS 


On  March  30,  1957,  B.MI  took 
full-page  ads  showing  that,  of 
the  top  10  tunes  of  the  previous 
week,  all  10  were  BMI. 

THE  PUBLISHED  FACTS 

Syndicated  columnist  Dorothy 
Kilgallen:  “BMI  is  taking  quite 
a  slamming  from  juvenile  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  South,  where  rock’n’ 
roll  recordings  are  being  studied 
for  ‘obscenities  and  lewd  intona¬ 
tions.’  Of  the  22  objectionable 
records  listed  by  the  Houston, 
Tex.,  Crime  Commission,  every 
copyright  is  in  the  BMI  cata¬ 
logue.  Of  31  listed  ...  in  Mem¬ 
phis  ...  29  are  BMI.” 


From  the  list  of  people  who  have  taken  the  time  to  speak  out 
"  protest  agairist  the  BMI-broadcasters  combine  which  has  been 
^..ctatmg  America’s  musical  diet,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  no 
private  matter. 

u  it  were  a  private  matter — affecting  only  the  welfare  of  some 
j^mposers  and  lyricists — then  the  Songwriters’  Protective  Associa- 
Would  be  the  prime  mover  in  guarding  the  rights  of  its 

-embers. 

this  matter,  however,  where  the  basic  issues  are  freedom  vs. 


suppression,  the  prime  movers  have  been  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Senator  Smathers,  Senator  Kennedy,  .Senator  Goldwater;  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  (with  a  combined  membership 
of  over  514  million);  syndicated  columnists  such  as  John  Crosby 
and  a  whole  raft  of  show  business  personalities  with  no  axe  to 
grind. 

Can  all  these  people  be  “misinformed”  or  “uninformed”? 

IS  EVERYONE  OUT  OF  STEP  BUT  BMI? 


For  documentation  of  the  above  facts  and  for  further  information,  please  write  or  phone: 

SONGWRITERS'  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

158  West  55th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  •  Circle  6-2536 
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Tomorrow’s  Marvels 
Artist’s  Collection 


By  James  L.  Collings 


The  Chicago  Tribune  —  New  sunray  sedan,  turnpike  bus, 
York  News  Syndicate  is  dealing  rocket  train,  poor  man’s  flying 
these  days  with  an  artist  who  carpet. 

looks  into  the  scientific  future  The  artist  himself  had  this  to 
and  a  cartoonist  who  draws  cops,  say  when  he  and  the  syndicate 
The  man  with  a  blueprint  for  began  dicussing  the  product: 
tomorrow’s  marvels  is  Arthur  “Going  back  into  the  file,  I 
C.  Radebaugh,  author  of  “Closer  had  to  throw  away  a  lot  of  my 
Than  We  Think,”  which  in  bold  notes.  What  I’d  written  down  a 
sweeps  of  the  imagination  will  few  years  ago  —  like  ideas  for 
depict  life  10-100  years  from  artificial  earth  satellites  —  had 
now.  Release  date:  Jan.  12.  already  come  true. 

The  Sundays-only,  color  fea-  “But  the  wonderful  thing 
ture  is  a  hobby  turned  commer-  about  this  field  is  that  no  mat- 
cial.  For  years  Mr.  Radebaugh  ter  how  far  we  progress,  there 
in  his  spare  time  has  gone  to  is  endless  ground  ahead  to  ex- 
the  drawing  board  to  shape  the  plore.  There  is  no  end  to  ideas 
future  with  his  brush.  and  objectives  that  are  indeed 

“The  drawings  for  ‘Closer  closer  than  we  think.” 

Than  W’e  Think,’  the  syndicate  Arthur  Radebaugh,  51,  fir.st 
explains,  might  at  first  be  came  to  attention  while  in  his 
looked  upon  simply  as  artistic  teens.  A  Chicago  advertising 
meanderings.  But  there  is  more  agency  art  director  saw  some 
to  them  than  that.  of  his  work  and  had  him  do  an 


ng  is  pictured  among  his  collection  of 
lice  souvenirs. 

says.  “I’ve  slept  in  station 
houses,  been  out  on  patrol,  rid¬ 
den  the  prowl  car.  I  like  police.” 

This  is  evident  in  his  feature 
and  even  more  so  in  his  home, 
a  large  Manhattan  apartment 
where  he  has  “the  greatest  col¬ 
lection  of  policiana  ever  gath¬ 
ered  together.” 

The  quotes  are  Jay’s.  He’s  a 
heavy-set,  blunt,  talkative  guy 
who  never  gives  verbal  under¬ 
play  to  any  of  his  ventures. 

“I’ve  got  everything  from 
parade  batons  (ivory,  mahogany 
and  gold)  to  the  only  civilian 
dotes  on  cops.  There’s  probably  police  badge,  which  1  carry  with 
nobody  in  the  business  of  draw-  the  blessings  of  Commissioner 
ing  who  likes  his  subject  mat-  Kennedy.” 
ter  better.  Some  of  the  stuff  he  got  for 

As  author  of  “Pottsy,”  humor  free;  some  has  been  expensive, 
strip  now  available  in  standard  like  the  pair  of  wooden  statutes 
third  and  tabloid  half  pages  for  of  municipal  police  of  1857, 
Sundays  only,  the  cartoonist  which  he  paid  $600  for.  Recently 
does  everything  but  go  out  and  he  was  offered  $1500  for  them, 
direct  traffic.  (The  strip  runs  The  item  he  values  most  is  a 
weekly  in  the  New  York  News.)  copper  badge  dating  to  1844. 
“I  like  to  draw  police,”  he  He  says  it  was  the  first  one 

issued. 

Jay  by 

ally.  His  father  was  a  police 
captain,  appointed  in  1896  by 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  other  rela¬ 
tives  have  been  on  the  force. 

When  he  wanted  to  become 
one  of  the  Finest,  his  father  put 
his  foot  down  —  or  maybe  it 
was  his  badge.  At  any  rate,  the 
young  fellow  did  the  next  best 


Arthur  C.  Radebaugh  works 
closely  on  his  feature,  "Closer 
Than  We  Think." 


Bright  .shining  ^^tar... 

'  ‘brities  are  no  novelty  for  Ed  Sullivan  —  he's 
ne  himself!  A  favorite  alumnus  of  Port  Chester 
high  school,  he  went  on  to  higger  things  as 
.  newspaperman,  columnist.  MC  of  the  Ed 
f  Sullivan  Show,  and  stager  of  benefits.. . 


Little  Old  Xew  York 


Composition  Problems? 
Consult 

Furman  O.  Ruff 


by  Ed  Sullivan  is  a  column  of  capsule  headlines  that  anticipate 
what  will  happen  in  the  theater,  movies,  TV,  and  sports.  Published 
twice  a  week,  the  column  has  a  following  of  millions  from 
Manhattan  Towers  to  the  Golden  Gate,  in  every  age  group  from 
teens  upwards,  both  sexes,  and  every  income  bracket  — is  a 
circulation  Builder,  and  valuable  property  for  any  paper.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicaffn  Vrihune^Xew  Ynrh 

mnCm  Trlbun*^  Tau^^r,  Chleaao 


S.N.P.A. 

Boca  Raton  Meeting 
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STATE  OONSOUDATED  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
TUCSON,  ARIZONA 


vicTON  e.  THOwrroM 
MANAaiNQ  IDITOR 


Oct.  29,  1957 


Ira  fiaerlch 
The  Hall  STndlcate 
342  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  I. 


Dear  Mr.  fiaerich: 

Now  that  all's  well  again  with  our  David  Crane  admirers  here's 
the  story  of  how  David  was  dropped,  but  briefly: 

On  the  basis  of  an  early  simmer  telephone  poll  (women  only)  we 
concluded  David  Crane  rated  among  the  least  popular  of  our  adventure  strips. 
This  conclusion  seemed  to  be  borne  out  by  a  later  spot  poll,  so  when  we  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  strip  we  let  David  go. 

But  we  reckoned  without  the  emotional  Impact  of  the  current  se¬ 
quence.  Our  timing  was  poor. 


DAVID  CRANE 


Reaction  was  Instantaneous.  Frankly  at  first  we  were  skeptical 
of  the  number  of  telephone  calls  and  asked  for  names  and  addresses  of  the 
complalntants  . 


By  the  end  of  the  second  day  we  were  convinced  we  had  pulled  a 
boner.  Crane  must  return!  We  wired  for  reins tateeient.  By  the  end  of  the 
third  day  we  had  listened  to  more  than  100  women  who  wanted  David  Crane 
back  in  the  Star  Isnedlately,  and  the  malls  were  bringing  more  inquiries 
and  protests. 

The  situation  was  happily  resolved  when  our  David  Crane  mats 
arrived  air  mall  special.  We  used  a  page  one  box  announcing  David's  return 
and  gave  prosilnent  display  to  the  episodes  we'd  missed  on  page  IB. 

We're  happy  to  have  David  back,  and  so  are  our  readers. 


Victor  C.  Thornton 


For  Rates,  Wire  or  Write 

'THE  HALL  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Advertising  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

tail  consumer  and  in  effect  be 
another  sales  tax  for  him  to  pay 
in  addition  to  the  2%  Maryland 
State  sales  tax. 

Charles  F.  Miller,  speaking 
for  the  1,000-member  ITU  local, 
said  the  levies  would  cut  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  and  in  turn  re¬ 
duce  working  hours  of  the 
union’s  members. 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  adopted  a 
resolution  of  opposition. 

Steering  (k»niinitlees 

The  major  fight  against  the 
administration’s  program  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Wilbur  VanSant,  presi¬ 
dent  of  VanSant,  Dugdale  & 
Co.,  one  of  Baltimore’s  largest 
advertising  agencies. 

The  following  steering  com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  : 

Mr.  VanSant,  chairman;  Louis 
Kohn,  president  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association;  Theo¬ 
dore  .Schluderberg,  president  of 
the  meat-packing  Schluderberg- 
Kurdle  Co.;  George  T.  Bertsch, 
business  manager  of  The  Sun- 
papers:  J.  Stephen  Becker,  busi¬ 


ness  manager  of  the  Hearst  ‘Test  Market*  system  of  mass  production  and 

News-Post  and  Sunday  Ameri-  R.  Loran  Langsdale,  head  of  mass  consumption.  The  Legis- 
can;  John  Elmer,  president  of  the  Langsdale  Advertising  lature  has  twice  agreed  with 
radio  station  WCBM;  Shelton  Agency,  saw  Baltimore  as  a  this  theory,  and  advertising  tax 
Earp,  owner  of  radio  station  Maryland  “test  market”  for  ad-  bills  have  died  in  committee, 
WBMD;  Larry  Israel,  general  vertlsing  taxes.  He  said  he  “Now  the  same  scheme  is 
manager  of  WJZ-TV;  Julius  feared  that  if  Baltimore  enacted  before  the  Baltimore  City  Coun- 
Westheimer,  chairman  of  the  them,  other  cities — and  many  cil.  The  same  arguments  are 

states — would  follow  suit.  applicable.” 


tax  committee  of  the  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  H.  Rash,  area  manager  of 
the  Food  Fair  Stores 
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Speakers  SNPA  Makes  Qierklist 

_  Several  speakers  saw  the  pro-  The  Southern  Newspaper 

The  keynote  of  the  session  posed  levies  as  setting  up  an  in-  Publishers  Association  is  mak- 
xvas  sounded  by  former  Balti-  equity  between  local  and  na-  ing  a  new  checkup  on  municipal 
more  Supreme  Bench  Judge  Jo-  tional  advertisers — a  product  “license  tax”  ordinances.  Only 
seph  Sherbow,  chairman  of  the  advertised  only  in  Baltimore  in  a  few  are  such  levies  applied 
city’s  Special  Tax  Study  Com-  would  be  subject  to  the  tax  but  to  the  newspaper  business, 
mission.  one  advertised  nationally  would  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Expressing  sympathy  for  the  be  exempt.  United  States,  in  Grosjean  v. 

administration  in  attempting  to  Also  raised  was  the  question:  American  Press  Co.  (1936),  af- 
balance  its  budget,  Mr.  Sherbow  Would  stations  that  have  their  firmed  a  lower  court’s  ruling 
declared  to  the  advertising  men:  radio  and  television  transmitters  that  voided  a  Louisiana  license 
“You  are  fighting  for  your  life.”  outside  the  city  also  move  their  tax  of  2%  on  gross  receipts  of 
And,  he  added,  the  commis-  studios  and  thereby  escape  the  firms  for  the  privilege  of  engag- 
sion  in  its  search  for  new  reve-  creating  a  competitive  dis-  ing  in  the  business  of  publishing 
nue  sources  never  considered  an  advantage  for  stations  in  the  advertising  in  any  newspaper 

city? 

Meanw’hile,  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Maryland  Press 
Association  entered  the  city 

Sounding  a  political  note,  he  with  a  declaration  that  _ - - 

declared  that  the  city  hesitates  ^  Legislature  Imd  agreed  newspapers  are  immune  from 

to  impose  a  sewer  tax  or  a  ^^^’ertising  is  the  lifeblood  of  ^ny  of  the  ordinary  forms  of 
greater  increase  in  the  real  J^P“® ,  consumption  and  twice  taxation  for  support  of  the  gov 
estate  levy  because  a  vast  num-  ^®^  advertising  tax  bills  die  in  ernment.” 
her  of  taxpayers  would  be  an 


advertising  tax  because  “this  is 
a  bad  tax.” 

A  Poliliral  Note 


having  a  circulation  of  20,000 
or  more. 

In  the  same  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  said:  “It  is  not  intended 
to  suggest  that  the  owners  of 


committee. 


tagonized. 


Oscar  L.  Morris,  editor  of  the 


Furthe;,  he  said,  the  adver-  rimes  and  president  XJtanic  FIbsIi 

tising  taxes  would  adversely 

affect  the  economy  to  the  extent  c^^^^cted  the  levies,  the  Genei^  OlTPrfltor 
that  their  ultimate  impact  on  Assembly  might  follow  with  IjperaiOr  LFICS 

the  individual  will  be  as  broad 


as  though  he  were  being  taxed 
directly. 

On  advice  of  Mr.  Sherbow, 
the  meeting  rejected  the  admin 


back.’ 


state-wide  laws  of  a  similar  „  „ 

mture  PENACOOK,  N.  H. 

Joseph  D.  Kennedy  Sr.,  81. 
Tax  on  Disiribiiiion  Associated  Press  telegrapher 

The  MPA  board  declared  that  who  broke  the  news  of  the 
the  association  “has  declared  it  sinking  of  the  SS  Titanic  in 
istration’s  request  that  if  the  is  in  favor  of  the  press  paying  1912,  died  here  Nov.  2  after  a 

advertising  group  opposed  its  its  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden,  brief  illness, 

proposed  levies,  it  suggest  an-  “It,  however,  calls  the  City  Mr.  Kennedy  worked  for  AP 
other  levy.  Council’s  attention  to  the  fact  for  46  years  before  his  retire 

“ W e’re  not  tax  consultants  to  that  since  1644  there  has  been  ment  in  1945.  For  the  next  eight 

the  city,”  one  member  of  the  an  effort  made  to  tax  advertis-  years  he  was  employed  by  the 
group  said.  ing  for  the  purpose  of  raising  Providence  (R.  1.)  Joumal-Bul- 

The  tax  fight,  Mr.  Sherbow  de-  revenue  and  for  the  purpose  of  letin. 
dared,  “will  determine  whether  controlling  the  press. 

Baltimore  will  grow  into  a  big  “Nevertheless,  since  a  tax  on  One  Man  Staff 

city  or  whether  it  will  be  held  advertising,  if  held  v^alid,  would  At  the  death  of  President 

contain  in  itself  the  power  to  Harding,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  alone 
destroy  the  press,  it  is  pro-  in  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Mo*' 
hibited  under  the  provisions  of  tor  newsroom — the  news  staff 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  was  out  covering  a  fire.  He  took 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  the  story,  w’rote  a  headline  and 
constitution.”  sent  it  to  the  composing  room 

The  MPA  board  also  said  “our  He  liked  to  tell  the  stort 
officers  have  appeared  before  how  he  was  tinkering  with  a 
committees  of  the  Maryland  crystal  set  radio  in  the  back 
Legislature  to  explain  that  an  room  of  the  Boston  and  Nor 
advertising  tax,  in  addition  to  folk,  Va.,  Navy  Yards, 
anti-constitutional  implications.  He  heard  Norfolk  tell  Bostor 
was  a  tax  on  distribution  and  that  it  had  picked  up  an  S0‘ 
that  government  should  be  in-  call  from  the  Titanic.  He  shoutec 
terested  in  improving  and  aid-  the  news  to  the  editor  in  charp 
ing  the  distribution  of  goods  to  and  AP  broke  the  news  to  the 
its  constituents.  Those  same  outside  w'orld 
constituents,  as  consumers,  ulti-  Joseph  D.  Kennedy  Jr.,  is  * 
mately  pay  the  tax.  newsphoto  editor  in  the  Bostor 

“The  association  states  that  AP  bureau ;  and  Henry  W.,  is  * 
advertising  is  the  lifeblood  of  reporter  for  the  WoreesU^ 
trade,  a  part  and  parcel  of  our  Evening  Telegram  and  GazetU 
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^  To  Advertisers, 
Agencies  And  Public 
Relations  Executives 


If  you  are  planning  a  campaign  involving  public  relations, 
public  service,  corporate  or  institutional  advertising, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  be  seriously  considered 
because — 


apreme 
itended 
lers  of 
B  from 
rms  of 
he  goT- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


serves  the  specialized 
public  relations  problems  of  many 
varied  groups  and  industries — automotive, 
food,  travel,  railroads,  highways, 
insurance,  publications,  aviation — 
Helpful  p.r.  suggestions  on  these  classifications 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 


This  is  Number  10  of  a  series  of  messages  concerning  the 
value  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  as  an  indispensable 
medium  for  public  relations  advertising. 


11  Boston 
an  SOt 
e  shoutco 
in  charp 
,vs  to  thf 


If  you  are  interested  in  making  this  type  of  advertising  as 
effective  as  possible,  send  for  our  new  brochure,  “Rifle 
Shot  Public  Relations.” 


iVoreesW 
I  Gazette¬ 
er  9,  195' 


Tell  the  Press— and  you  tell  the  Public! 
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SDX  Parley 
Set  for  Ruling 
On  PR  Group 

Houston 

The  annual  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention  which  begins  here 
Nov.  13  may  mark  a  showdown 
among  the  members  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  membership  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  prospective  brothers 
who  are  in  public  relations. 

The  convention  runs  through 
Nov.  16  at  the  Shamrock  Hilton 
Hotel.  Registration  begins 
Wednesday,  Nov.  13,  and  there 
will  be  a  Texas-style  barbecue 
that  afternoon  for  members. 

Major  speakers  include  J.  Q. 
Mahaflfey,  editor  of  the  Texar¬ 
kana  Gazette  and  Texarkana 
Daily  News;  Charles  E.  Wilson 
of  New  York  City,  director  of 
the  People  to  People  Founda¬ 
tion;  and  Harry  L.  Waddell, 
publisher  of  Petroleum  Week 
and  National  Petroleum  News. 

The  journalist  fraternity  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Quill,  has  published 
in  recent  months  a  delineation 
of  membership  qualifications 
w'hich,  generally  speaking,  rules 
in  applicants  who  are  in  public 
relations  activities  of  a  non¬ 
profit  or  civic  nature  and  rules 
out  those  whose  public  relations 
activities  are  in  behalf  of  out¬ 
right  commercial  organizations. 
This  interpretation  has  come 
under  considerable  fire  from 
many  members.  (E&P,  May  25, 
page  95). 

Reports  of  committees  and 
fraternity  officials  are  scheduled 
for  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
Nov.  14.  Mr.  Mahaffey  will  be 
speaker  at  the  awards  luncheon. 
Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur,  Ill., 
editor,  will  make  the  award 
presentations  to  undergraduate 
chapters.  Marquis  Childs,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1957  historic  sites 
committee,  is  to  report  on  the 
project  to  mark  the  home  of 
Henry  L.  Mencken. 

Talent  Discussion 

Mr.  Lindsay  will  preside  over 
a  panel  discussion  that  after¬ 
noon  on  the  problems  of  develop¬ 
ing  professional  talent  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Panel  members  include 
Robert  Cavagnaro,  Associated 
Press  executive  at  San  Francis¬ 
co,  and  James  Byron,  news  direc¬ 
tor  for  WBAP-TV,  Fort  Worth. 
Both  are  SDX  vicepresidents. 

The  Texas  Association  of 
SDX  chapters  will  be  host  at  a 
reception  Thursday  night.  The 
Houston  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  will  be  hosts 
for  the  dinner  at  which  Mr. 


Waddell  will  speak  and  out¬ 
standing  professional  chapters 
will  receive  awards. 

Chapter  advisors  will  be 
guests  Friday  morning  at  a 
breakfast  for  which  the  hosts 
will  be  the  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton  undergraduate  chapter. 
Mason  R.  Smith,  of  the  Gouver- 
neur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune-Press,  is 
chaii-man  for  a  breakfast  for 
past  presidents  of  SDX. 

The  professional  and  under¬ 
graduate  chapter  delegates  will 
hold  separate  business  meetings 
Friday  morning. 

Members  will  have  lunch  Fri¬ 
day  aboard  a  ship  headed  down 
the  Houston  Ship  Channel. 

A  model  initiation  Friday 
night  will  precede  the  reception 
and  the  fraternity’s  annual 
dinner.  More  awards  will  come 
at  this  banquet,  to  professional 
chapters  and  to  individuals. 

The  election  of  officers  will 
take  place  Saturday  morning. 
The  officers  are  to  be  installed 
at  a  luncheon  Saturday  at  which 
Morris  Frank,  columnist  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  will  be  toast¬ 
master.  Delegates  may  stay  to 
watch  the  football  game  be¬ 
tween  Rice  Institute  and  Texas 
A.  and  M.  College. 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  pi'esident 
of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  is 
convention  chairman.  Arthur 
Laro,  executive  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post,  is  president  of 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  chapter. 


Better  Stories 
In  Tea  Leaves 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Courier-Express  served 
500  cups  of  tea  to  clubwomen. 

If  things  go  true  to  form  the 
newspaper  will  get  at  least  one 
good  story  for  every  cup — plus 
a  few  extra  for  cookies  and 
sandwiches. 

Representatives  of  over  200 
clubs  and  organizations  attended 
the  Courier-Express  Press  In¬ 
formation  Forum.  Members  of 
the  women’s  and  society  depart¬ 
ments  participated  in  a  question- 
answer  panel. 

Cy  B.  King,  executive  editor; 
Lawrence  C.  Smith,  director  of 
the  women’s  and  features  de¬ 
partments,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Short  Willse,  society  editor, 
headed  the  panel. 

The  Forum  has  resulted  in 
improved  publicity  releases  sent 
to  the  newspaper,  Mrs.  Willse 
said. 

Each  woman  who  attends  is 
gpven  a  brochure  entitled  “Facts 
a  Publicity  Chairman  Should 
Know.”  It  details  what  should 
be  included  in  a  news  story. 


I  I  labor  speeches  in  the  1952  cam- 

Jr  llZGlC  vJUt  paign.  Governor  Averell  Harri- 

man  of  New  York  kept  Mr. 

/»  1  •  I  T  I  Pitzele  on  the  mediation  board 

(Jl  bailor  Job;  untu  last  year. 

Castigated  by  Senator  Irving 

I  QqIc  JP  00  editor  said  it  never  “occurred  to 

me”  to  inform  Governor  Dewey 
of  his  outside  activities.  It  de- 
Washington  ygioped  he  hadn’t  cleared  them 
A  labor  editor  who  kept  com-  vvith  Governor  Harriman  either, 
pany  with  Dave  Beck  to  reform  Senator  Ives  told  him:  “I  can't 
him,  admitted  to  the  McClellan  approve  of  that  at  all.  You  and 
Committee  he  must  have  been  j  know  each  other  pretty  well 
“naive.”  and  I  am  surprised  that  yon 

Merlyn  S.  Pitzele  collected  didn’t  clear  this  with  the  Gov- 
$5,000  annually  for  three  years  emor.” 

(1953-1955)  for  services  ren-  Mr.  Pitzele  said  he  became  in- 
dered,  principally  in  connection  terested  in  the  teamsters’  out- 
with  Teamster  Union  publics-  look  in  1952  when  Dave  Beck, 
tions.  His  advisory  relationships  elected  president,  promised  to 
intrigued  the  committee  and  clean  up  the  organization.  The 
Counsel  Robert  Kennedy  but  editor  was  offered  a  full-time  job 
Mr.  Pitzele,  labor  editor  for  in  connection  with  publications 
Business  Week  magazine,  ap-  and  labor-management  relations 
peared  to  see  nothing  which  but  rejected  the  offer  and  ac- 
called  for  defense.  Three  days  cepted  a  commission  to  advise, 
after  his  committee  appearance  He  intended  to  work  without 
his  resignation  from  Business  compensation,  he  said,  but  Beck 
Week  was  announced  by  the  wouldn’t  hear  of  such  an  ar- 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.  rangement. 

His  union  paychecks  were  After  it  became  clear  to  him 
drawn  on  the  firm  of  Nathan  that  Beck  wasn  t  interested  in 
Shefferman,  Beck’s  close  friend  reform  or  in  stopping  the  rise 
who  operates  a  business  as  ad-  Jimmy  Hoffa,  Mr.  Pitzele 


rangement. 

After  it  became  clear  to  him 


who  operates  a  business  as  ad-  Jimmy  Hoffa,  Mr.  Pitzele 
visor  to  management  and  who,  the  job. 
the  committee  charges,  engaged  The  editor  said  he  saw  noth¬ 
in  union-busting  on  a  grand  ing  improper  in  accepting  Shef- 
scale.  Mr.  Pitzele  was  chairman  ferman  checks  in  payment  for 
of  the  New  York  State  Media-  services  to  a  union, 
tion  Board  while  expending  The  witness  illuminated: 
services  in  behalf  of  the  union.  “This  was  an  unusual  union  and 
In  the  early  stages  of  his  em-  they  were  unusual  people.” 
ployment  to  serve  the  teamsters,  • 

Mr.  Pitzele  said  he  saw  B^k  McCormick  Fund 

frequently;  but  when  the  pla-  c  u  i  u* 

teau  of  specific  union  reforms  Gives  Scholarship 
was  reached.  Beck  was  “imavail-  Chicago 

able”  and  intermediaries  took  a  $2,500  gift  to  the  Inter- 
his  place  in  the  conversations.  American  Press  Association 


R.  R.  McCormick  Fund 


IS  reached.  Beck  was  imavail-  Chicago 

le”  and  intermediaries  took  a  $2,500  gift  to  the  Inter- 
3  place  in  the  conversations.  American  Press  Association 

Scholarship  Fimd,  Inc.,  was  an- 
‘Conflict  of  Interest’  nounced  here  by  trust^s  of  the 

Robert  R.  McCormick  Founda- 
Senator  John  McClellan,  com-  tion. 


mittee  chaii-man,  charged  Mr.  ^he  scholarship,  given  in  the 
Pitzele  with  a  “conflict  of  inter-  n^me  of  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
est.  To  say  the  least.  Sen.  Jate  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
McClellan  commented,  “it  was  Chicago  Tribune,  will  be  made 
a  position  of  impropriety.  The  available  to  a  joumalist  or  jour- 
best  ethics  would  dictate  that  he  nAlism  utnHpnt 
(the  witness)  shouldn’t  do  it.”  "7,^  Foundation 

The  testimony  developed  that  trustees  recommended  the 
Mr.  Pitzele’s  advice  was  sought  scholarship,  if  possible,  go  to  a 
on  the  highest  political  levels  as  resident  of  the  five-sUte  Chi- 
well  as  by  those  working  for,  cagoland  area,  or  else  to  a  Latin 
and  against,  unionism.  American  resident  who  will 

Former  Gov.  Thomas  E.  study  at  a  univei-sity  in  the 
Dewey  appointed  him  to  the  Chicago  area. 

State  Mediation  Board  in  1945,  • 

promoted  him  to  the  chairman-  r»  i.  v?  v:’  _ 

ship  in  1950.  He  was  labor  ad-  Bonham  E.  Freeman 
visor  in  both  of  the  Dewey  Bowling  Green,  Mo- 

Presidential  campaigns.  Presi-  Bonham  E.  Freeman,  66,  puh" 
dent  Eisenhower’s  campaign  lisher  of  the  Bowling 
staff  repor-tedly  drew  heavily  Times,  died  Nov.  2  in  a  Quincy, 
upon  Mr.  Pitzele’s  advice  for  Ill.,  hospital  after  an  illness. 
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Bonham  E.  Freeman 

Bowling  Green, 
Bonham  E.  Freeman,  66,  puh- 
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Judge  to  Bar  Group: 
‘Deal  in  Realities’ 


oundation  | 

ded  the 
po  to  a ' 
state  Chi- 
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By  James  L.  Collings 

Chief  Justice  0.  Otto  Moore 
of  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
is  “decidedly  unimpressed”  with 
the  report  issued  last  week  by 
the  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Foundation. 
(E&P,  Nov.  2,  page  9). 

The  .ABF,  in  Chicago,  is  a 
corporation  set  up  to  uphold 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
legal  profession,  educate  lawyers 
and  carry  on  research,  among 
other  duties  and  ideals.  Its  com¬ 
mittee,  after  18  months’  study, 
recommendeds  revising  the  text 
of  Canon  35.  But,  in  any  langu¬ 
age,  it  will  be  the  same  old 
Canon  35:  No  pictures  in  the 
courtroom. 

Justice  Moore,  a  mild-man¬ 
nered  man  socially,  indulged  in 
full-fire  excoriation  after  study¬ 
ing  the  report.  In  a  statement 
to  the  committee  members  and 
the  press,  the  exponent  of  cam¬ 
era  freedom  in  the  courtroom 
said: 

“The  gentlemen  of  the  Bar 
Committee  who  fear  a  ‘detri¬ 
mental  psychological  effect  of 
visual  reporting’  should  come 
down  from  the  ivory  tower  of 
super-intellectual  ism  and  deal 
in  realities.  The  theories  which 
they  expound  in  their  report 
are  not  supported  by  fact.” 

Off -Center 

Certainly,  he  said,  the  theories 
are  off-center  in  his  state,  where 
last  year  cameras  were  admitted 
to  courtrooms  at  the  discretion 
of  individual  judges. 

“At  least  insofar  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  is  con- 
eemed,”  Justice  Moore  wrote, 
“I  am  very  certain  that  the 
views  expressed  therein  reflect 
the  opinion  of  a  very  decided 
minority  of  the  judges  and 
lawyers  of  this  area. 

“Within  the  past  two  years 
every  basic  premise  upon  which 
the  press  photographer  and  the 
broadcaster  have  been  arbitrar¬ 
ily  excluded  from  many  of  the 
wurtrooms  of  America  has  been 
exploded  with  such  devasting 
certainty  and  finality  as  to  be 
Perfwtly  plain  to  most  dis- 
ceming  minds,  unless,  to  be 
^uve,  there  is  preconceived  de¬ 
termination  to  arrive  at  the 
same  old  result.” 

The  agreement  of  his  court 
the  complete  exclusion  of 
photography  in  the  sacrosanct 
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halls  of  justice  was  unreasonable 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
sound  decision  in  actual  practice, 
the  justice  pointed  out,  mention¬ 
ing  specific  cases  such  as  the 
Graham  one.  A  dozen  homicides 
“have  been  admirably  covered 
by  the  photographic  media.” 

There  has  been  no  trouble 
with  the  press,  he  explained.  To 
the  contrary,  “there  has  been  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between 
the  press  and  the  judiciary.  The 
photographic  reproductions  have 
been  in  unquestioned  good  taste. 

“Not  one  judge,  not  one  wit¬ 
ness,  nor  one  juror,  not  one 
district  attorney,  not  one  law¬ 
yer,  appearing  in  any  of  these 
cases  has  suggested  that  this 
visual  reporting  of  the  court¬ 
room  proceedings  has  in  any 
degree  whatever  interfered  w’ith 
the  search  for  the  truth,  or  the 
ability  of  the  judge,  juror,  wit¬ 
ness  or  attorney  to  function 
properly.” 

Call  the  Witnesses* 

There  are  hundreds  of  wit¬ 
ness  in  Colorado,  Justice  Moore 
said,  who  can  attest  to  the 
truth  of  his  conclusions,  but  so 
far  not  one  of  them  has  been 
called  by  “the  powerful  Bar 
Committee,” 

In  spite  of  everything,  he 
went  on,  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
antee  of  press  freedom  is  not 
“entirely  dead.”  As  the  justice 
puts  it:  “To  enforce  a  blanket 
prohibition  upon  a  substantial 
aim  of  the  press  would  be  to 
arbitrarily  ignore  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  ...  We 
must  remember  that  no  free¬ 
doms  are  absolute. 

“No  one  denies  the  existence 
of  broad  powers  inherent  in  the 
judiciary,  and  they  include  the 
right  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  it  shall  operate  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  truth  in 
the  cases  that  come  before  the 
courts. 

“The  liberal  rule  adopted  in 
Colorado  makes  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  exclusion  of  visual 
reporting  in  those  instances 
where  justice  requires  it.” 

In  his  closing  rap.  Justice 
Moore  reminded  the  committee 
that  “the  public  at  large  takes  a 
dim  view  of  the  legal  profession 
which  is  historically  steeped  in 
ancient  and  sometimes  antiqua- 
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$2,000  SHOT — ^This  picture  made  by  Tom  Nebbia  of  the  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record,  took  first  prize  in  the  black-and-white  division 
of  Popular  Photography's  20th  annual  photo  competition. 


ted  precedent,  and  which  always 
has  been  and  perhaps  always 
will  be  approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  century  behind  the  times.” 

It  might  be  well  for  the  legal 
profession  to  wake  up  and  live 
in  the  20th  century,  he  said. 
“The  precedents  of  100  years 
ago  are  not  necessarily  applic¬ 
able  today.” 

83,450  Glory 

Twelve  news  photographers 
won  21  prizes  good  for  $3,450 
in  the  20th  annual  photo  con¬ 
test  of  Popular  Photography 
magazine.  The  winners:  1st 
($2,000),  black-and-white  divi¬ 
sion,  Tom  Nebbia,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  &  Record  (see 
cut) ;  Doug  Kennedy,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  $500;  Ray  Fisher 
and  Bob  East,  also  of  the 
Herald — the  former  receiving 
four  prizes  for  $275  and  the 
latter  one  for  $50 ;  Carl  Gossett, 
($100),  Neal  Boenzi  ($25)  and 
Ernie  Sisto,  (two  for  $75)  New 
York  Times;  Bob  Gomel,  UPN, 
$100;  Jay  C.  Abbott,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  three 
prizes  for  $25;  John  Gorman, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  $25; 
Albert  Moldvay,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  two  prizes  for  $50;  and 
Harry  S.  Asbury,  Jr.,  Brattle- 
boro  (Vt.)  Daily  Reformer,  $25. 


AP  Votes  About 
Dateline  Change 

The  Associated  Press  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  poll  among  its  Tele¬ 
typesetter  members  to  learn 
whether  they  want  datelines  on 
stories  to  omit  the  day. 

Leaders  of  the  AP  said  they 
hope  enough  replies  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  so  a  full  report  and  de¬ 
cision  can  be  made  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  convention  in  New 
Orleans  Nov.  19-23. 


Aluminum  Style 
In  Vogue  Ad  Tiein 

Pittsburgh 

A  primary  aluminum  pro¬ 
ducer,  an  automobile  maker,  and 
a  high  fashion  designer  have 
cooperated  to  present  an  unique 
advertising  campaign. 

Aluminum  Company  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Chrysler  Corporation,  and 
Evan-Picone  will  illustrate  how 
three  diversified  interests  can 
merge  in  one  campaign  to  pro¬ 
mote  aluminum  trim  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  the  newest  fall 
fashions.  Promotion  theme  is 
“Accent  to  Elegance.” 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


to  as  the  Hake  case,  held  that 
the  Board  must  make  “an  arbi- 


statute  nor  work  stoppage  nor  Union,  which  intervened,  was  -r^  11  T 

inducement  of  work  stoppage,  seeking  to  exclude  the  pasteup  l\lJSS0ll  .  LjOW 
unions  r  Igni  These  have  occurred  chiefly  in  employees  working  in  connec-  ^ 

cases  involving  lithography.  tion  with  the  phototypesetting  T  T  1  (• 

{Continued  from  page  11)  process.  The  Board  included  iJl0S!  068.(1  01 

-  Intricate  Questions  them  in  the  unit.  The  established  ’ 

to  as  the  Hake  case,  held  that  From  the  standpoint  of  craft  excluded  14  employees  T),  ,  V^l  !  ^  ^  ^ _ 

the  Board  must  make  “an  arbi-  divisions,  some  of  these  involve  doing  work  similar  to  that  of  1 

tration  type  settlement  of  the  intricate  questions.  For  instance,  the  employees  in  the  unit.  These  O 

underlying  jurisdictional  dis-  in  one  such  case  a  press  was  in-  employees  apparently  were  Quincy,  Mass, 

pute.”  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  volved  which  had  two  cylinders  covered  by  ccmtracts  with  other  Russell  Cutler  Low,  75,  presi- 

this  Court  would  require  the  producing  lithographic  or  offset  unions.  The  Board  nevertheless  George  W.  Prescott 

Board  to  decide  just  which  em-  printing  and  one  cylinder  pro-  approved  the  unit,  cmeily  be-  Publishing  Company,  publishers 

ployees  were  entitled  to  do  the  ducing  letterpress.  The  Board  cause  bargaiiung  on  that  basis  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger, 

work  in  question  on  decisional  held  that  the  operation  of  this  proceeded  succ^sfully  for  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  following 

factors  wholly  different  from  press  was  “for  the  most  part,  uine  years.  As  the  Board  said,  ^  illness, 
those  forming  the  present  body  lithographic  in  nature”  and  that  **  ‘  is  reluctant  to  disturb  unite  survived  by  his  ' 

of  Board  case  law.  the  employees  working  on  it  established  ...  as  a  result  of  col-  Mrs.  Alice  (Prescott)  Low 

The  Board  from  the  beginning  were  engaged  in  lithography.  bargaining  P^o*  and  their  three  sons,  Seth  Has- 

has  generally  not  interfered  Three  unions  were  competing  to  iractea  perioa  oi  time.  Montgomery  County, 

with  the  right  of  management  represent  the  four  employees  in-  ^  Md.,  a  biologist  for  the  Depart- 

to  assign  work.  Therefore  the  volved.  In  the  Board  election,  representation  election  is  a  much  ^ent  of  the  Interior  at  the  Pa- 

Board  in  the  usual  case  does  two  voted  for  the  Bookbinders,  tuxent  Wildlife  Refuge  in 

not  make  an  award  of  the  work  and  one  each  for  the  Litho-  inr  sHVfinn  tVinn  Hplihprafp  Laui-el,  Md.;  R.  Cutler  Low  of 

but  only  determines  whether  the  Rraphers  and  the  Pressmen.  The  ^  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  a  U.S.  Gov- 

union  involved  has  been  assigned  Pressmen  finally  won  these  four  ,.-c^pfpr,Qi /Uomifpo  TVii«  ernment  employe  assigned  to  the 


..t  •  •  j»  1  1.^-.  ciJiiixciiL  ciiiuii/yc  aadiKiitru  lu  uic 

the  work  or  has  been  certified  as  part  of  a  larger  unit  in  a  with  jurisdictional  disputes.  Tins  Raytheon  Corporation;  and  G. 
by  the  Board  as  the  representa-  run-off  election,  the  Litho-  ^  necessi  y  o  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of  the 

tive  of  the  employees  perform-  graphers  having  failed  to  win  decision  in  tne  waiter  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  and 

ing  such  work.  Unless  the  Union  them  over  to  separate  represen-  wnetner  you  can  it  arDinaiion,  treasurer  of  the  George  W. 
meets  one  or  the  other  of  these  tation.  adjudication,  or  merely  bureau-  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

conditions  the  Board  will  find  The  Board  in  general  has  en-  .1”  p  .  .  Mr.  Low  is  also  survived  by 


work  is  illegal. 

A  Supreme  Court  Question 


ing  such  work.  Unless  the  Union  them  over  to  separate  represen-  v-a*.  n.  treasurer  of  the  George  W. 

meets  one  or  the  other  of  these  tation.  adjudication,  or  merely  bureau-  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

conditions  the  Board  will  find  The  Board  in  general  has  en-  I"  .  Mr.  Low  is  also  survived  by 

that  the  union’s  strike  for  such  deavored  to  draw  a  line  between  ,  oc  brother,  Henry  Cutler  Low 

i,  illegal.  lithography  and  ietterpreoa.  We  -£  Mendhap.,  N  J. 

A  Supr..„e  Co„„  ^“rlaXnowrf  ,eSo.nf'‘c'arLk1  “  I  » 

_  piiriiiu^  tccnrioloffy  c8ti  tu3iC6  .  »  i  j  a  j  tt  I  st 

It  may  be  argued  and  .seems  “The  Board  has  frequently  that  difficult.  But  in  the  final  Staten  Island  Academy.  He  was  I 

to  have  been  the  view  of  the  considered  the  skills  and  techni-  analysis  the  emnlovees  vote  and  ^  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  I  > 

Board,  that  such  an  award  of  qucs  incidental  to  the  litho-  S  unta  shar.c^^^^^^  I’''?'''?"’.  '''  '”'"7  I  . 

work  assignment  wrould  have  the  graphic  process  and  has  held  sent  the  unit.  F 

effect  of  granting  an  otherwise  that  all  employees  engaged  in  chine  design, 

illegal  closed  shop  to  the  union  that  process  form  a  cohesive  Law  Provides  a  Process  Following  his  graduation  he 

whose  members  are  found  to  unit  appropriate  for  purposes  iurisdictional  conflict  Boston  where  he  was 

have  a  claim  to  the  work.  The  of  collective  bargaining  and  that  ,  ”  employed  for  several  years  as  an 

Court  of  Appeals  at  Philadel-  a  combined  unit  of  letterpress  engineering  technician  at  the 

phia  brushed  this  reason  aside  and  lithographic  employees  may  voluntnr’ilv  River  Yard.  Then  for  15 

in  favor  of  a  more  literal  read-  be  appropriate  only  where  there  «lpnrlw^HpinnTiHcd  TVip  law  ^®  associated  with 

ing  of  the  jurisdictional  disputes  is  regular  interchange  between  /  nr-nnoea  in  wnrW  a«  Boston  Navy  Yard  in  the 

section  of  the  law;  but  the  them/’  ne^  drafting  department. 

Board  has  indicated  in  a  case  The  Board  also  has  long  fol-  mfT^hf  SrtL^  Ssdves  to  When  Mr  Low  becan^  assoc.- 

handed  down  since  HaJce  that  it  lowed  the  rule  that  in  deter-  ooffio  George  W.  Pres- 

feels  compelled  to  adhere  to  its  lining  units  of  employees  for  a®  put  our  pmblems  in  ®ott  Publishing  Company  in  19t 
own  view.  Ultimately  the  Su-  bare-ainin?  it  is  not  limited  bv  ^  '’®  brought  with  him  an  old 

rdTthe^°''?tc^'^°'’^^'^  statements  of  union  jurisdiction  f^draw  aUerst  a  couple  of  con-  pSishi^g^'^' "grST^^a- 

cide  the  matter.  contained  in  the  organization’s  elusions.  The  first  might  be  P'^®l‘|oing.  His  great  ^ 

I  understand  from  proceedings  constitution  or  charter.  This  ig^'s  not  anv  of  us  get  ulcers  *^*’^dfather  ^ 

of  its  recent  convention  that  rule,  of  course,  is  equally  applic-  oygr  jurisdictional  disputes  in  itusHtl^  SenUnel^m^ostrn  i!> 
counsel  for  the  Typographical  able  to  the  printing  industry.  the  printing  industry.  Z 

Union  has  viewred  this  ruling  of  ,  ^  And  second  let’s  not  wait  un-  t  ,  .  . 

the  Court  of  Appeals  with  grave  A  Plioioiypcseiimg  Case  til  the  presses' stop  in  a  jurisdic-  r 

misgivimr.  feartnl  tbfif  tbe  au _ _ a?’ from  the  Low  family  of  Salen 


the  Court  of  Appeals  with  grave 
misgiving,  fearful  that  the  as- 


misgiving,  learlul  that  the  as-  One  of  the  newest  inter-union  tional  row  and  then  try  to  seek  o 
signment  of  work  would  be  left  jurisdictional  controversies,  I  solace  from  the  circumstance  ^ 


to  the  Board.  understand,  involves  the  new  that  others  have  problems  * 

I  think  it  may  be  a  fair  state-  phototypesetting  machine.  This  greater  than  our  own.  Rather,  ‘Mr.  Sail  Die^o’  ' 

ment  to  say  that  we  at  the  machine  has  been  said  to  have  recognizing  how  easy  of  solution 

Board  are  no  more  anxious  to  “revolutionary  implications  for  the  problem  must  be,  by  com-  San  Diego,  CaW 

take  on  the  job  of  assigning  the  printing  unions.”  Work  on  parison  with  others,  the  thing  to  James  S.  Copley,  president 
work  to  groups  of  employees  such  a  machine  was  involved  in  do,  it  would  seem,  is  to  tackle  it  and  publisher  of  the  San  Dieg.' 

than  the  unions,  and  likely  you  one  recent  representation  case  now  and  not  let  the  presses  stop.  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co^  ^ 

employers  too,  are  to  have  us  before  the  Board — a  case  at  This  industry  with  its  good  was  honored  as  “Mr.  San  Diego  ^ 

do  it.  Seattle.  The  fundamental  ques-  record  in  this  area  can  do  the  Nov.  4  at  a  civic  luncheon.  Coo-  ^ 

In  the  printing  industry,  most  li®re,  however,  was  the  pro-  job.  To  such  extent  as  the  Labor  gratulatory  messages  were  sent  ^ 
of  the  reverberations  of  con-  priety  of  a  long-established  Board  might  be  helpful,  even  by  President  Eisenhower  and 

flict  over  union  jurisdiction  have  multi-employer  unit  for  which  though  it  may  only  be  to  stay  Vice  President  Nixon.  The  PreS' 

come  in  representation  election  Lithographers  had  been  bar-  out  of  your  way,  I  think  you  can  ident  described  Mr.  Copley  ai 
cases  and  do  not,  therefore,  gaining.  count  on  our  support  of  your  “a  man  of  principle,  filled 

actually  involve  the  jurisdic-  It  was  not  clear  at  the  time  efforts  to  solve  your  own  prob-  energy  and  courage,  a  splendi 
tional  dispute  provisions  of  the  whether  the  Typographical  lem.  example  of  citizenship.” 
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November  15 
Deadline  for 
Sale  of  Paper 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
With  Nov.  15  as  the  deadline, 
stockholders  of  the  Pawtucket 
Times  are  considering  an  offer 
of  a  New  York  group  to  buy  the 
paper  for  about  $3,000,000. 
(E4P,  Nov.  2,  page  15). 

The  prospective  purchaser  is 
New  England  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  lists  Mark  Goodson  and 
Bill  Todman  as  vicepresidents 
and  directors.  Goodson  and  Tod¬ 
man  produce  “What’s  My  Line?” 
“I’ve  Got  A  Secret,”  and  “To 
Tell  the  Truth,”  for  television. 

The  corporation’s  president  is 
William  J.  Bratter,  a  New  York 
attorney.  Its  secretary-treasurer 
is  Vincent  Colangelo,  active  in 
both  radio  and  television  as  a 
producer  and  director.  Mr.  Col¬ 
angelo  is  also  a  director  of  the 
corporation. 

One  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
offer  is  that  no  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  approximately  50,- 
OOO  shares  of  Times  stock  out¬ 
standing  be  made  available  for 
purchase.  These  shares  must  be 
deposited  with  the  trust  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Providence  by  Friday, 
Nov.  15.  The  per  share  purchase 
price  would  be  $60.30.  The  de¬ 
posits  of  stock  are  irrevocable 
and  will  be  returned  only  if  less 
than  80%  is  deposited. 

Good  Faith 

As  evidence  of  good  faith,  the 
prospective  purchasers  have  de¬ 
posited  a  check  for  $100,000. 

Details  of  the  offer  were  made 
known  by  Walter  F.  Farrell, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company. 

If  the  sale  is  consummated,  it 
will  represent  the  first  change 
in  ownership  of  the  Times  in  53 
years. 

The  paper  is  an  afternoon 
<laily  with  about  40,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  paper  was  founded  in 
1855  by  George  O.  Willard.  Five 
years  later,  he  sold  it  to  David 
0.  Black,  grandfather  of  the 
present  general  manager  and 
•ecretary-treasurer,  Stanley  T. 
Black. 

In  1904,  David  O.  Black  sold 
tte  paper  to  U.  S.  Senator  Nel¬ 
son  IV.  .Aldrich,  Marsden  J. 
Perry,  railroad  capitalist;  and 
Colonel  Samuel  P.  Colt,  founder 
of  the  United  States  Rubber 
wmpany.  The  Perry  and  Colt 
wdings  have  for  many  years 
o*en  administered  in  trust;  the 
Aldrich  stock  has  been  handled 
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McPherrin 

John  W.  McPherrin,  formerly 
■  I  .  **  with  Hearst  magazines  and  later 

with  as 

Usher  of  the  American  maga- 
BROADCAST  CENTER  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  zine,  will  become  publisher  of 
stations,  WMC,  WMCF  and  WMCT,  is  a  $750,000  project  designed  by  Family  Weekly  on  Nov.  11. 

Austin  Company  architects  and  engineers.  Leonard  S.  Davidow,  who 


by  a  son  of  the  senato^  Edward  Montreal  La  Patrie 
B»  A.lQPicni  ^vno  died  Oct*  25  ftt  u  i  cr 

the  age  of  86.  His  will  directed  rolcl  on  iNov,  iD 

that  the  Aldrich-owned  Times  Montreai 

stock  go  to  the  New  England  La  Patrie  will  cease  publica 
Trust  Company  of  Boston  as  tion  Nov.  15. 
executor  of  the  estate.  The  Herald.  Montreal’s  oldesi 


Leonard  S.  Davidow,  who 

-  acquired  Family  Weekly  late  in 

1953  and  has  built  the  Sunday 
1  -  newspaper  supplement  for  sec- 
ondary  markets  from  28  to  166 
Montreal  distributing  papers,  will  relin- 
!e  publica-  quish  the  title  of  publisher,  but 
will  continue  as  president  and 


executor  of  the  estate.  The  Herald,  Montreal’s  oldest  chief  executive  officer. 

daily,  ended  publication  Oct.  18.  a  •  §  t 

Acting  in  behalf  of  the  would-  Both  said  they  had  been  losing  jobn 

be  nurchasers  Sevmour  Schneid-  "voney.  They  were  the  second  The  appointment  of  John 
mar&  Ass^Les^f  New^^^^  Canadian  dailies  to  McPherrinaspublisherofFam- 

quit  within  five  months.  The  ily  Weekly  indicates  the  growing 
crntt'fani\ar;rk""ssued  Vancouver  Herald,  a  morning  importance  of  the  supplement 
..^  ....  v’  paper,  printed  its  final  issue  Rs  a  national  magazine  with  4,- 

a  statement  that  no  changes  are  P^June  15  300,000  circulation”  said  Mr. 


Appointment 

“The  appointment  of  John 
McPherrin  as  publisher  of  Fam- 


m?iJt™Eld?c^  a^d  *Mrs^nef^S  Patrie  announced  that  the  Davidow.  “Mr.  McPherrin,  when 

the  Times  »  the  sale  is  coa-  Sunday  edition-^o  P?'™  <*»  7„M^‘he 

eluded.  The  annuuneement  »ld:  “  rceTAriol"  ZjSZ 


300,000  circulation”  said  Mr. 


“The  (New  England  News¬ 
papers)  corporation  proposes  to 
buy  the  Times  because  of  its 
(the  corporation’s)  high  opinion 
of  the  community  of  Pawtucket, 
the  Pawtucket  Times  itself,  and 
Mr.  Stanley  T.  Black,  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Times  is  a  success- 


is  distributed  on  Saturdays.  ance  of  ‘hometown  America’  in 
•  his  editorials  and  also  in  many 

Editorial  Forum,  important 

Then  Football  Game  “Our  new  publisher  says  that 

Cleveland  our  editorial  policy  will  be  to 
Plans  for  the  fall  meeting  of  help  the  people  in  Hometown 
the  Ohio  United  Press  Editors  America  live  richer  and  fuller 


iisner.  irie  ix  success-  ,  o  j  vt  aj  v  i. 

^,,1  ;«  here  Sunday,  Nov.  24,  have  been  lives. 

hncinoL  to  TnoV<h  anil  nn-  announced  by  A.  R.  Sicuro,  Mr.  McPherrin  will  divide  his 

hnHv  frtAlQ  with  Qiip/»oQa”  editor  of  the  Ravenna  Record,  time  between  the  Chicago  and 

body  fools  with  success.  discussion  is  New  York  offices  of  Family 


•  being  arranged  by  Ross  Smith,  Weekly.  Before  going  East  in 

‘No  Does  in  China’  editor  of  the  Ashtabula  Star-  1942  as  an  editor  of  Hearst 

®  Beacon,  and  Harold  Reed,  man-  magazines,  he  spent  16  years  in 

Toronto  aging  editor  of  the  Delaivare  sales  and  advertising.  He  is  a 
William  Kinmond,  reporter  of  Gazette.  native  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and 

the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  has  Following  lunch,  the  editors  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
written  a  book,  “No  Dogs  In  and  their  wives  will  attend  the  Wisconsin,  where  he  worked  his 
China”  (University  of  Toronto  Cleveland  Browns-Los  Angeles  way  through  school  editing  the 
Press),  on  his  trip  through  Rams  professional  football  college  new’spaper  and  playing 
Communist  China  this  past  Sum-  game.  drums  in  dance  bands. 


Communist  China  this  past  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  book  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  simultaneously  in  Toronto 
and  New  York.  He  autographed 
copies  at  a  Toronto  department 
store  on  Nov.  9  wearing  a 
standard  Chinese  Communist 
costume  of  blouse-type  jacket 
and  bell-bottom  trousers. 


Wamock  to  IT&T 

Detroit 

Gayle  Wamock,  formerly  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  more 
recently  in  charge  of  the  Edsel 
publicity  campaign,  is  leaving 
the  Ford  organization  in  Detroit 
to  become  press  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  International  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co. 

for  November  9,  1957 


drums  in  dance  hands. 


^ou  C^orcliad^  ..invited 

STANLEY  WHITAKER 

at  our  Suite  at  the  Bora  Raton  Club  During 
the  SNPA  Covention,  November  11-13. 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

WathlngfoH,  D.  C.  Atlanta  Chicago 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER  H.  W.  CASSIL 

JACK  V.  HARVEY  CUFFORO  B.  MARSHALL  WILUAM  B.  RYAN 

Washington  Bnilding  Healer  Building  333  N.  .Mirhigan  Are. 

STerling  3-4341  JAckson  5-1576  FInsorial  6-6460 


Voice  of  South 

{Continued  from  page  12 


tant  fact  that  people  of  my  state 
are  determined  to  resist  inte¬ 
gration  of  our  schools  to  the 
bitter  end  —  meaning  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  public  school  system 
if  driven  to  it. 

Opposition  is  more  solidified 
now  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Many  people  have  accepted  the 
inevitability  of  integration.  But 
those  who  haven’t  are  many 
more,  and  they  are  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  their  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions.  Some  will  even  resort  to 
violence,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  Nashville  with  the  bombing 
of  a  school,  in  Montgomery  with 
the  bombing  of  Negro  churches, 
in  Birmingham  with  dynamiting 
of  Negro  homes,  etc. 

What  is  the  solution?  Will 
we  have  more  troops  sent  to 
other  Southern  cities?  Is  the 
Negro  in  the  South  condemned 
to  live  forever  in  a  state  of 
second  class  citizenship?  And 
is  his  lot  in  the  North  really 
any  better  than  what  he  has 
had  in  the  South? 

Editorial  Opinions 

I  am  not  all-knowing.  I’m  still 
learning.  But  I  can  give  you 
some  opinions.  And  now  we  are 
getting  away  from  the  news 
page  of  this  talk,  where  I  have 
tried  to  be  a  reporter,  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

First,  Little  Rock.  It  was 
most  unfortunate  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  sent  troops  there.  But  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  necessary, 
and  I  believe  his  action  was 
proper  and  that  if  he  had  done 
less  he  would  not  have  been  dis¬ 
charging  his  ultimate  duty  in 
case  of  insurrection  or  threat¬ 
ened  insurrection.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  other  cases, 
but  we  could. 

President  Eisenhower  has 
been  tolerant,  and  even  con- 
sei-vative,  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  problem.  But  he  was  finally 
driven  to  the  Little  Rock  action. 

The  Negro  of  the  South  has 
made  progress  that  really  is 
phenomenal.  More  progress  will 
be  made,  and  while  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  whites  to  help  with  this 
progress  is  less  in  application 
to  the  group  now  than  formerly, 
there  has  been  little  dimunition 
in  the  relationship  of  confidence 
and  trust,  along  with  helpful¬ 
ness,  existing  between  many 
white  and  Negro  individuals. 

Insofar  as  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  significant  progress  has 
been  made,  after  a  late  start, 
in  recent  years  in  providing 
equal  facilities.  In  some  places. 


great  gaps  still  exist.  But  re¬ 
cent  developments  have  not  de¬ 
terred  elimination  of  these  dif¬ 
ferences.  They  have,  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  accelerated  a  balancing 
up. 

Even  in  communities  w'here 
facilities  have  been  made  equal, 
such  as  in  mine,  the  quality  of 
education  given  our  Negri'o  chil¬ 
dren  is  not  yet  on  a  par  with 
that  given  whites.  You  can  get 
into  a  good  argument  as  to  the 
reasons.  I  state  it  merely  as  a 
fact,  and  offer  the  opinion  that 
a  system  of  interior  education 
begets  sub-standard  instructors 
whose  graduates  have  inferior 
educations.  The  system  is  self- 
perpetuating. 

A  National  Problem 

As  to  the  lot  of  the  Negro  in 
the  North,  I  am  not  an  author¬ 
ity.  Many  of  my  neighbors  speak 
volubly  on  the  subject.  For  I’ve 
never  believed  that  matching 
injustices  or  inequities  was  any 
way  to  arrive  at  proper  solu¬ 
tions.  But  if  there  were  no  racial 
problem  whatever  above  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  —  and 
all  of  us  know  there  is  —  the 
situation  in  the  South  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult  to  make  it  a  na¬ 
tional  problem. 

Many  of  our  good  Democrats 
turned  Republican  with  pros¬ 
perity.  Now  they  are  in  political 
puigatory,  disavowing  affinity 
with  the  GOP  and  turning  a 
sickly  pallor  just  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  General 
Eisenhower.  And  not  many  be¬ 
lieve  the  situation  would  be  any 
better  with  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  talk  of  a 
third  party,  of  efforts  to  dead¬ 
lock  the  next  presidential  elec¬ 
tion.  All  this  is  resistance  to 
acceptance  of  Democrat  Harry 
Truman’s  theory  that  it  might 
be  just  as  well  to  ignor  the 
South.  The  Democratic  Party 
always  has  been  the  better 
friend  to  Dixie,  and  the  politic¬ 
ally  aware  know  that  gambling 
with  a  third  party  is  exeremely 
dangerous,  for  it  could  result 
in  loss  of  key  positions  in  con¬ 
gressional  committees. 

If  we  believe  in  the  principles 
upon  which  our  nation  is 
founded  and  exists,  we  must 
support  the  right  of  one  citizen 
to  enjoy  the  same  opportunities 
as  another  for  himself  and  his 
children  in  education,  in  voting 
and  in  other  citizen  privileges. 

I  believe  in  this  principles.  I 
believe  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  school  case 
was  legally  and  morally  right. 
If  I  am  correct  in  those  conclu¬ 
sions,  it  will  stand,  for  it  is 
justice.  And  it  is,  without  doubt, 
at  present  the  law,  as  inter¬ 


preted  by  our  highest  tribunal. 

Trouble  from  Extremists 

We  cannot  have  anarchy.  We 
cannot  permit  a  community  to 
sink  to  a  level  where  every  man 
is  on  his  own,  with  no  order. 
This  happens  where  court  or¬ 
ders  are  disobeyed,  and  where 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  law  as  a  moderator 
between  all  men  who  seriously 
disagree. 

Most  of  our  trouble  has  come, 
and  will  come,  from  extremists. 

A  majority  of  the  white  people 
of  the  South,  I  believe,  will  in 
the  final  analysis  oppose  vio¬ 
lence  and  stand  for  adherence 
to  law  even  if  they  have  to  make 
painful  adjustments.  And  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Negro  people  — 

I  believe  nearly  all  of  them  — 
are  more  interested  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  education  provided  for 
their  children  than  in  whether 
whites  and  colored  youngsters 
attend  the  same  classes. 

Time  heals  a  lot  of  woes. 
Time,  patience,  and  tolerance 
can  be  great  helps  in  working 
with  this  problem,  which  has 
no  pat  easy  answers.  Time  will 
take  the  edge  off  prejudices  that 
exist,  and  time  will  bring  ac¬ 
ceptances  of  the  fact  that  forced 
school  segregation  no  longer  is 
required  of  any  one  W’ho  does 
not  wish  to  accept  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
continuance  of  separate  schools 
in  states  and  in  communities 
where  all  people  desire  it.  And 
in  that  area  lies  the  practical 
hope  for  working  along  with 
this  problem  and  for  maintain¬ 
ing  our  public  school  system, 
because  the  sacrifice  of  it  would 
be  tragic. 

Coinpromijie  Plan 

I  have  proposed  a  plan  of 
compromise  that  would  open 
our  graduate  and  professional 
schools  to  Negro  students,  and 
particularly  those  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  get  such  courses  in  in¬ 
stitutions  in  our  state  for 
Negroes.  This  would  be  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  Negro  group  re¬ 
fraining  from  pushing  for  every 
right  gi  anted  under  recent  court 
decisions,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  improvement  of 
facilities  and  upgrading  of  edu¬ 
cation  w’ould  be  advanced  at  all 
possible  speed. 

Such  a  compromise  would 
give  recognition  to  the  Supreme 
Court’s  decisions.  It  would  be 
practical  progress  toward  pro¬ 
viding  better  and  better  edu¬ 
cation  for  our  children. 

This  is  the  proposal  of  a  mod¬ 
erate.  It  satisfies  extremists  on 
neither  side.  It’s  so  radical  right 
now  that  few  others  will  talk 


about  it  openly.  Any  Alabama 
man  in  politics,  or  with  political 
ambitions,  who  even  suggested 
the  possibility  of  compromise  on 
the  issue  would  commit  quick 
and  sudden  political  suicide. 

Discu^i^ion  Tbrotilrd 

Communication  between 
whites  and  colored  people  has 
virtually  ceased.  Even  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  discussion  groups  has 
been  misunderstood  and  misin¬ 
terpreted  in  some  communities 
to  the  extent  that  they  have 
been  disbanded.  But  when  this 
pressing  problem  is  worked  out 
properly  —  and  that  means  in 
fairness  and  with  justice  —  the 
job  will  be  done  by  men  of  good 
will,  by  citizens  of  both  races. 

By  combining  the  principles 
of  our  constitution  with  the 
teachings  of  our  religious  faiths, 
and  by  putting  these  basic  and 
everlasting  timths  into  action, 
we  can  come  through,  in  time, 
with  acceptable  solutions. 

We  of  the  South  need  the 
help  and  the  understanding  of 
other  good  Americans.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  our  problem  are 
much  greater  than  has  been 
realized  outside  our  area.  But 
do  not  despair  of  us.  Tr>’  to  be 
patient,  try  to  be  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  mobsters  with  murder  in 
their  hearts,  the  dynamiters  who 
strike  in  the  darkness,  the  muti¬ 
lators  who  sink  to  levels  below 
jungle  savagery  —  these  are 
not  the  true  people  of  the  South. 
The  pitiful  little  men  robing 
and  hooding  themselves,  and 
sometimes  using  the  lash  and 
the  club  —  they  are  not  the 
leaders  of  the  South.  Such  mis¬ 
guided  men  are  the  South's 
greatest  enemies.  They  make  the 
solution  of  our  problems  all  the 
harder,  even  though  their  voices 
are  now  louder  than  the  quiet 
cautions  and  the  active  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  real  Southern 
people.  Of  this  I  am  sure:  there 
are  in  the  South  millions  of 
men  and  women,  good  citizens, 
who  want  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  will  do  what  is  right.  They 
are  the  true  South.  They  will 
not  support  violence  and  an¬ 
archy. 


J — Enrollment  Up 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Enrollment  in  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  jouroalism 
is  up  35  per  cent  over  last  year, 
according  to  Dean  Charles  T. 
Duncan.  Of  the  51  juniors,  » 
i*ecord  number  of  15  are  trans¬ 
fers  from  other  schools. 
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f^ewspaper  Ad  Costs 


{Continued  from  page  15) 
advertising  note  of  newspapers 
which,  we  believe,  is  erroneous. 
In  this  chart,  we  made  the  same 
assumption  that  the  television 
audit  organization  made,  that  a 
hour  program  and  a  %  page 
ad  are  comparable. 

Program  Ratings 
The  program  ratings  used 
were  for  the  average  of  that 
type  of  program,  as  indicated 
by  Nielsen.  The  costs  were 
those  estimated  by  Television 
magazine  an  average  for  that 
type  of  program.  The  commer- 
cid  observation  is  that  reported 
by  Hooper  in  the  1957  study. 
Ihe  number  of  people  used  are 
from  averages  of  Nielsen  and 
ARB  for  viewers  per  set. 

For  newspapers  the  costs  are 
based  on  Standard  Rate  and 


Data  for  all  newspapers  in  the 
same  markets  in  which  the  tele¬ 
cast  appeared.  The  readership 
is  from  the  Continuing  Study 
of  Newspaper  Readership  (138 

• 

George  M.  Neil 
Dies  in  Sleep 

Philadelphia 
George  M.  Neil,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  found  dead  in  bed 
Monday,  Nov.  4.  He  was  50. 
Death  was  due  to  natural  causes. 

Mr.  Neil  retired  from  his  job 
rt  the  Inquirer  June  30  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Neil  was  active  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  and  served  as 
president  in  1956. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  the 
former  Anna  Frances  Robinson, 
Mr.  Neil  is  survived  by  his  wife 
nnd  two  sons,  George  M.,  Jr., 
and  William  R. 

• 

Progress  Edition 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 
The  Sheboygan  Press  recently 
published  a  “Progress  Edition,” 
®  eight  sections,  totaling  100 
pages.  The  general  theme  was 
Forward  with  Sheboygan  on 
Ihe  Seaway.” 

Editor  sc  publisher 


study  Summary).  This  showed 
page  traffic  at  an  average  of 
65%  and  %  page  advertisement 
readership  at  an  average  of 
26.5%.  The  people  were  figured 
at  an  average  of  2.5  adult 
readers  per  paper  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  standard  figure.  Be¬ 
low  is  the  detail  on  people  used 
to  determine  the  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

I  think  it  should  be  stressed 
in  all  of  these  comparisons  that 
this  is  a  simple  cost  comparison 
and  takes  no  account  of  other 
values. 

The  authority  of  the  printed 
word,  an  action  atmosphere  of 
the  newspaper,  the  permanent 
record  which  is  provided,  the  un¬ 
limited  time  for  readership,  the 
reference  value,  all  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  addition.  But  if  we 
must  talk  on  comparisons  cost 

Read  Page 
(adults  only) 
2.5,171,818 
21,374,421 
19,164,062 
22,962,879 
22,594.474 

per  thousand,  we  believe  the 
above  methods  are  the  best 
available  to  date. 

NBC  Signs  Mrs.  Soss 
For  Pockelbook  News 

How  today’s  fluctuating  econ¬ 
omy  affects  the  average  man’s 
pocketbook  will  be  the  subject 
of  Wilma  Soss’  “Pocketbook 
News”  on  NBC  Radio’s  Night- 
line  on  Mondays  (9:30  p.m., 
EST). 

She  will  present  an  analysis 
of  the  news  stories  of  the  week 
with  an  evaluation  of  how  they 
affect  the  pocketbook  of  the 
average  American  family.  She 
will  also  give  behind-the-scenes 
reports  on  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  news  from  America’s  big 
organizations  and  companies 
which  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  investors,  big  and  small. 

Mrs.  Soss  is  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  Federation  of 
Women  Shareholders  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Business,  Inc. 


Laird  in  PR  Post 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Laird  Jr.,  former 
newspaper  reporter  here,  will 
return  Jan.  1  as  manager  of 
advertising  and  publicity  for  the 
Eastern  Division,  Niagara  Mo¬ 
hawk  Corporation. 

for  November  9,  1957 


Time  Made  Up 
In  Emergency 

Minneapolis 

W’hat  happens  when  an  elec¬ 
trical  power  failure  hits  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper  90 
minutes  before  press  time? 

When  the  electricity  went  off 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  for  nearly  two  hours 
Oct.  31,  all  production  came  to 
a  halt.  Only  the  telephone  still 
worked  and,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  switchboard  was 
jammed  with  calls. 

But  “flashlight  planning”  dur¬ 
ing  the  blackout  enabled  the 
newspapers  to  overcome  a  good 
share  of  the  production  time 
lost  once  the  power  was  re¬ 
stored. 

Press  Start 

Although  the  press  start  was 
two  hours  and  21  minutes  late, 
the  run  was  finished  only  43 
minutes  late. 

To  speed  publication,  extia 
press  units  were  put  to  work, 
necessitating  extra  color  plates 
for  both  news  and  advertising 
color.  Double  crews  were  used 
in  composing,  stereotype  and 
press  rooms. 

To  speed  distribution,  the 
traffic  department  put  on  extra 
trucks,  extra  drivers,  split  loads 
and  added  extra  relays. 

Most  customers  experienced 
only  about  a  20  minute  delay 
in  receiving  their  newspaper. 

• 

Suicide  Thwarted, 
Woman  Is  Tliankful 

Boston 

A  Boston  American  reporter, 
Ed  Corsetti,  stopped  a  young 
woman  from  committing  suicide 
on  Nov.  1.  He  did  it  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

Corsetti  answered  what  he 
thought  was  a  routine  call  on 
the  phone.  A  woman  was  on  the 
other  end.  “I  need  help  desper¬ 
ately,”  she  said.  “If  something 
doesn’t  happen.  I’m  going  to 
kill  myself.” 

Speaks  Calmly 

Corsetti  spoke  calmly  and 
soothingly  for  19  minutes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  he  covered  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  phone  with  a 
hand,  got  Tom  Riley,  rewrite 
man,  over  by  beckoning.  Riley 
relayed  the  information  to  Po¬ 
lice  Headquarters. 

At  the  hospital  later  the  24- 
year-old  mother  told  police:  “I 
don’t  know  who  I  talked  to  at 
the  Boston  American,  but  he  was 
very  kind  to  me.  He  saved  my 
life.  I  want  to  thank  him,  who¬ 
ever  he  is.” 


Saw  TV  Show 
(includes  children) 


CRIME  SHOW .  12,124,000 

SITUATION  CODIEDY  .  15,523,000 

DRAMA  .  13,023,000 

QUIZ .  12,720,000 

MUSICAL  .  13,378,000 


Newsmen  Peek 
In  Gift  Cache 

Washington 

Revelation  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  store-rooms 
packed  with  gifts  given  to 
United  States  officials  over  the 
years  has  prompted  a  demand 
from  the  House  Committee  on 
Information  that  newsmen  be 
permitted  to  view  the  collection 
and  write  whatever  stories  the 
donations  might  suggest. 

The  State  Department  an¬ 
swered  that  its  storehouse  is 
“classified”  as  a  security  secret. 

Reporters 

It  later  relented  to  the  extent 
of  arranging  for  reporters  and 
photographers  to  examine  a 
limited  number  of  the  exhibits 
and  Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
indicated  he  would  await  de¬ 
velopments  with  interest. 

It  became  known  that  the 
gifts  to  officials  are  warehoused 
when  a  furor  was  raised  because 
Victor  Purse,  assistant  chief  of 
protocol  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  had  been  rewarded  for 
services  to  King  Saud  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  $3,000  automobile  given 
to  Mrs.  Purse.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  out  of  the  protocol  di¬ 
vision. 


Mrs.  Perry  Opens 
New  Florida  Plant 

Panama  City,  Fla. 

A  ribbon  was  cut  Nov.  1  to 
formally  open  a  modem  plant 
for  the  Panama  City  News- 
Herald. 

Mrs.  John  Perry,  wife  of  the 
owner,  snipped  the  ribbon. 

The  new  plant,  with  20,000 
square  feet  of  floor  area,  in¬ 
cludes  a  64-page  press,  an  auto¬ 
matic  plate-casting  machine  and 
a  cold-type  photo-printing  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  Ne7vs  is  a  morning  pa¬ 
per,  the  Herald  an  afternoon 
paper,  and  the  News-Herald  a 
combined  Sunday  publication. 
Cecil  B.  Kelley  is  publisher. 


Hnbert  H.  Harper 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Hubert  Hill  Harper,  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Birmingham 
News,  died  Nov.  2  after  a  four- 
month  battle  with  cancer.  He 
was  70  years  old.  Formerly  with 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
Mr.  Harper  had  drawn  many 
award-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


ANNOINCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 


Complete  Plants 


QUALITY  small  newspaper.  Chart 
Area  9.  Outstandinj;  plant  and  un¬ 
usually  fine  staff.  Hifth  cross  and 
profit.  Furnish  letter  of  cr^it  before 
details.  Broker.  Box  4510,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _ 


MECHANICAL  MERGER 
IN  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

WE  ARE  offering  for  sale  this  fine 
Newspaper  plant  equipment  located  it 
the  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

1 —  MODEL  8  Linotype  with  Teletype 
7— MODEL  8  Linotypes 

2 —  MODEL  14  Linotypes 

2 —  MODEL  31  Linotypes 

1 —  MODEL  29  Linotype  Mixer 

3 —  MODEL  30  Linotype  Mixers 

ALL  with  AC  Motors,  Electric  Pots, 
Margach  Feeders.  Some  with  Blowers, 
Saws  and  Quadders. 

APPROXIMATELY  71  Fonts  Mats 

2 —  LUDLOWS  with  Cabinets  and 
Mats 

2 — ELROD  Stripcasters,  E  and  F 
2— MONOTYPE  MM  and  TAR 
Casters 

ROUSE  Band  Saw — Rouse  Miterer 
MORRISON  Slug  Stripper 
VANDERCOOK  325  Full  Page  Proof 
Press 

10  AD  Makeup  Cabinets 

3000  lb.  GAS  Remelt  Pot  with  Margach 
Watercooled  Molds. 

STEREOTYPE 

1 — GOSS  Fhill  Page  Vacuum  Flat 
Box 

1 — NOIjAN  stereotype  Saw 
1 — WESEL  Radial  Arm  Router 
1— PREMIER  Rotary  Knife  Flat 
Shaver 

33--STEEL  SUreo  Cha.ses— 1  Double 
29— STEEL  Makeup  Turtles — 1  Double 
1— SCOTT  Pull  Page  Mat  Roller 
1 — ALICO  Evenray 
1— STAHl  Master  Former 
1— KEMP  Gas  7  Ton  Metal  Pot 
1 — WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  Vacuum 
1 — STAHl  Master  Router 

PRESS  ROOM 

1—  SCOTT  Double  Sextuple  Prea, 
23  9/16" 

6— STEEL  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units. 

2—  DOUBLE  Folders  with  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors. 

2 — AC  DRIVES.  Compensators  for 
Color. 

All  attractively  priced  for  immediate 
liquidation.  Representative  on  KNOX¬ 
VILLE  JOURNAL  Premises  week  of 
I  November  10. 

I  For  further  Information 

I  WRITE — Wire  or  Phone 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Street,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


Itenefit  from  our  Vast  Newspapifir  Audien^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CHART  ARE.A  6  weekly  group;  14,000 
paid  subscriptions ;  modem  plant  worth 
$100,000:  grossing  $210,000  and  paying 
owner  about  $50,000  yearly.  Conserva¬ 
tive  price,  terms  to  qualified  man. 
Write  fully!  The  DIAL  Agency,  66 
Adelaide,  Detroit.  Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetcspaper  Brokers 


Publications  For  Sale 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  per- 
Mnaiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
in  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
Belling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGBS^CY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

IF  YOU  ARE  Qualified  we  can  locate 
you  in  a  California  or  Arizona  news¬ 
paper  property.  We  handle  only  first 
class  properties  on  an  exclusive  basis. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock,  Associates.  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 

CONFIDBR^TIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder.  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevaid,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  FIX  1-5238. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
in  proven  fields.  Herman  Koch,  2923 

Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eetablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SALES,  APPRAISALS,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  aid.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 

Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. _ 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
it  it  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Stypes,  Rountree 
A  Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


SSO.OOO  PER  YEAR  now  being  earned 
^  man  and  wife  team  with  this  rural 
California  exclusive  1070  circulation 
weekly.  Fine  building,  top  notch  plant, 
very  capable  staff.  A  buy  at  $77,000. 
$26,000  down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  12163  W.  Washington 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  California. 


Publications  Wanted 


$10,000 — Down  payment,  invest,  in  New 
Jersey  weekly.  Box  4415,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. _ 


YOUNG  PUBLISHER  (top-notch  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience)  wants  best 
weekly  $10-12,000  down  will  buy  or 
interest  with  option  on  larger  opera¬ 
tion.  Brokers  invited.  Florida.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Oregon.  Washington.  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Illinois,  Iowa  or  Michigan  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  4505.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 


WANTED 

Men  Looking  for  Opportunities 


SEVERAL  owners  of  solid  weekly 
newspapers  have  asked  us  to  find  a 
qualified  buyer  for  their  property. 
They  have  come  to  us  because  of  our 
policy  not  to  list  newspapers.  We  are 
negotiators,  getting  the  right  buyers 
into  the  right  situations. 

MOST  of  these  properties  have  over 
3.000  circulation.  'ITiey  gross  from 
$60,000  to  $200,000  a  year.  They  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  best  Main  Street  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  nation. 

IF  YOU  are  an  experienced  newspaper 
man  with  $20,(KM)  or  more  to  invest, 
get  in  touch  with  us.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  and  where  you  want  it. 
Chances  are  we  can  help  you.  Be  sure 
to  brief  your  publishing  background. 
All  correspondence  treated  in  complete 
confidence. 


ROTARY  PLANTS  in  Chart  Areas  3 
and  9,  also  Ogden.  Utah  area  to  handle 
high  volume  printing  contracts.  Prefer 
high  speed  tubular  equipment  with 
color  decks.  Triple  A  national  ac¬ 
counts.  Give  full  details.  Box  4529, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotions.  Prizes,  Etc, 


WANTHD — entries  for  news,  picture, 
editorial,  public  service  competitions. 
Consult  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 
$2.  P.  O.  Box  434.  Rye,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Netespaper  Representatives 


ALLEN  KANDER 
&  COMPANY 

1625  Eye  Street  N.  W, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


REPRE.'^ENTATTON : 

Capital  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box 
22,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 


“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


Syndicates-Features 


ISetcspaper  Appraisers 


ASIA  Roving  reporter  leaving  New 
York  December  1  for  6  months  to  year 
all  .4sian  countries.  Prize  winning 
American  woman  seasoned  international 
journalist  top  contacts  extraordinary 
insight  experience  all  media.  Starting 
January  prepared  supply  weekly 
LETTERS  HOME  column  people  places 
projects  problems  ideas  encountered; 
and  VIEWPOINTS  1.5n.word  capsule 
interviews  people  all  nationalities  liv¬ 
ing  or  traveling  abroad.  Special  assign¬ 
ments  invited.  BOX  4531.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
0\er  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coa.=t 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  rcixirts  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
dominating  large  portion  of  western 
state.  Fine  plant,  real  estate,  9,000 
paid  circulation.  Real  ranch  country. 
High  gross  and  net  make  this  a  buy 
at  $100,000,  $25,000  down.  References. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  12163 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 
California. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Service. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  enployment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  6c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  @  $1.05; 
1  ®  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


WEEKL1ES-DAILIE.S 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIE.=?  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATHS. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  cur 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

_ Los  .Angeles  28.  Cal. 


ARTTCLES.  STORIES,  FEATURES  on 
any  subject  created  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Also  publicity  re¬ 
leases  and  stories  for  agencies.  RAY 
I/AJOIE.  37  William  St.,  Worcester  9. 
Massachusetts.  _ 


NEW.  DIFFERENT-  AND  HEP! 
Social  science  writer  offers  lively,  fac¬ 
tual  newsfeatures  in  layman’s  words 
on  today’s  sociology  &  anthropology — 
intriguing  word  pictures  of  man  and 
his  origins,  customs,  work  habits,  vot¬ 
ing  patterns,  group  behavior,  etc. 
SCIENCE  WITHOUT  JARGON. 
KNOWLEDGE  WITHOUT  BOREDOM. 
2500  words  weekly,  exclusive!  Box 
4507.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  LinoW 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  whe« 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  anfl 
a  drive  to  hang  below.  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  uP 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  yoM 
order.  Arch  Reid,  WILLIAM  K®" 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn.  Chicago  14,  HI; 
GOING  TO  NINE  COL.  48  ^ 
Stereotype  chases  Like  new,  only  three 
.years  oH.  $35.00  each.  SpecificaWM: 
8  col.  ll'/i  ems  22%  cut-off. 
publisher.  Box  4406,  Editor  &  F'l*' 

Usher. _ _ 

WEH^  THE  LARGEST  distributor  ri 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks  in  the  Worw 
— there  must  be  a  reason — $84.50  « 
$97.50  each.  FOB  Elkin.  None 
at  any  price.  Write  for  desen^” 
circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company. 
Drawer  660,  Elkin,  North  Carolina^ 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  excess  %  mil¬ 
lion  gross;  12-16%  net  before  taxes. 
$200,000  down.  $125,000  in  6-years  at 
5%.  Must  furnish  letter  of  credit  before 
any  further  details.  NO  BROKERS. 
Box  4317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


SOUTHEAST  weekly-job  shop.  Strong, 
growing  market,  go<^  crew,  shop.  Gross 
$21,000.  $19,000,  $6,000  down.  Box  4433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


READY  FOR  DAILY 
LARGE  western  weekly  in  city  of 
15,000,  doubled  since  1950.  Enough  new 
equipment  for  daily.  Convert  to  daily 
for  large  capital  gain.  $160,000.  $40,000 
down.  20  years  at  6%  on  balance.  Jos. 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  12163 
W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66, 
California. 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DlSMANTLING-MOVED-ERErTED 

Universal 

Prin+inq  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  V’sHey  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Afatc  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  190 

141  165  140  128  123  110 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ISeicsprint 


BIG,  strong  county-seat  weekly  (24 
pages  up).  Unopposed  in  5.600  town 
east  portion  of  Chart  Area  11.  A  real 
blue-ribbon  buy;  takes  about  $50,000 
down.  Please  write  fully.  ’The  DIAL 
Agency.  66  Adelaide.  Detroit.  Mich. 


NEWSPRINT  —  Mimeograph  paper 
sizes.  Behrens  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
E_45tli_SLj_New_Yorkj_hL_Y^____^ 

_ Press  Room  - 

TWINNED  100  HP  Oine  electric 
tor  driven.  Manufactured  1947.  AC 
volts  8  phase  60  cycles.  Control 
in  parallel.  John  (Jriffiths  Co.  Ine.,  4* 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 


COLORADO 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY 
Exclusive,  gross  near  $35,000  price 
only  $28,500  for  quick  sale.  Terms. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396.  Salina,  Ks. 


M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


PresK  Room 


available  immediately 

and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED  | 

Model  A6.  Located  California  ] 

16  PS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ' 

^  and  %  pe.  Folder — Stereo  —AC 

20  pg  Duplex  Tubular  ' 

!  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive.  Complete  ‘ 
Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 

16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Singfle  width.  Complete  Stereo 

24/48  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width,  23  9/10",  and  U 
Folder,  AC  Drive,  Complete  Stereo 
Located  Honda. 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 

irith  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
Fed  Press—23  9/16— AO 
Loation:  Portsmoutn,  Virginia. 

3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

22?i'  Former  Boston  Post 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Mnlti-Type — 22%"  cut-off.  I.eads  for 
SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo, 
location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 

6or7  UNIT  GOSS  223/4" 

•WCH  TYPE  units  — White  Metal 
^rings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten- 
tions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

Location:  Detroit. 

FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 
CONTACT: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25.  40, 

50.  M,  75,  lOI.  150  H.P.  A.C.  George  C. 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

IF  INTERESTED  in  a  new  design 
Jiart^r  folder  at  less  than  $3,000,  write 
Hmld  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  11 
ladttitrial  Place,  Summit,  N.  J. _ 

10  GOSS. 

DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
SEMI-CYLINDRICAL. 
roller  bearing  UNITS 

3  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Being  Replaced  by 
Headliner  Units 
Angle  Bars  Over  Each  Unit 
4  Color  Cylinders 
3  Upper  Formers 
Cline  Drives.  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions 
Geared  Speed  42,000  P.P.H. 

23-9/16"  Cutoff 
Can  be  Seen  In  Operation 
at 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 

the  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

^  Division  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 
5601  West  list  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%" 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
casting  box.  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 


24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%" 
cut-off,  50  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
l)Ot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
i-outer,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 

.WAILABIJ:  early  1968.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610 


GOSS  COMET 

8  PAGE  Full.  %-FoId.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Under  Go^  Servicing  Contract. 
Recently  overhauled  with  new  gears, 
etc.  Chases  and  spare  parts  included. 
Can  be  seen  in  ofieration  here.  Imme¬ 
diate  release.  Where  is  and  as  is  for 
only  $10,000. 

WAPAKONETA  DAILY  NEWS 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio 


MAUHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i 


Press  Room  i 


GOSS  SIX  OR  7  UNIT  PRESS 

Arch-Type,  22%  inch  Cut-off.  sub¬ 
structure,  Cline  Reels,  Cutler  Hammer 
Conveyor  Trackage.  Balloon  Former 
available  with  7  unit  press.  Can  be  seen 
at  Detroit  Free  Press,  or  similar  units, 
out  of  same  paper  installed  at  the 
Santa  Monica  Outlook.  Santa  Monica. 
California.  Write  for  particulars. 

HOE  THREE  UNIT 

24/48  page  press  roll-erm-floor-fed,  or 
substructure  with  Kohler  Reels,  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  drive,  will  reverse  one 
unit  couple  with  2  new  CAPCO  Port¬ 
able  Fountains  lor  added  color.  22% 
page  cutoff. 

6  COPIES  separated  Cline  3  Arm 
Reels,  Tensions,  and  substructure. 

4  KOHLER  Reels  with  Wood  Auto 
Pasters  and  Substructures. 


12-24  Page  GOSS  3  Deck  i 

GOSS  Comet  : 

MODEL  A  Dtiplex 
MODEL  AB  Duplex 
SUPER  DUTY  Duplex  Mat  Roller 
%  PAGE  Folding  machine  for  Stand¬ 
ard  2  to  1  Duplex  Tubular  to  be 
used  in  tandem  arrangement. 

UPECO,  INC.  I 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAimFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS,  NEW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  colors 
USES  62"  paper  roll 
PAPER  ia  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  baa  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  76  HP  Motors 
PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  itarta 
FOUR  portable  Ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 
CONTACT  MR  CLARENC®  MOSER 

24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED.  22%"  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel  | 

;  Cb’Iiiiders — Roller  Benrings-Spray  Foun- 
I  tains.  Location :  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  | 

:  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

I  60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  ' 

'  24  PAGE  OR  48  tabloid.  3-deck  Hoe,  I 
overhauled  and  in  top  condition.  22%  ' 

'  inch  cutoff,  electric  hoist.  16  chaaes, 

.  4600  lb.  automatic  gas  pot  and  timer,  ‘ 

;  tail  cutter,  shaver,  chipping  block,  I 
!  electric  mat  former.  All  safeties.  Inch¬ 
ing  motor,  speed  21,000  hour  Now 
,  doing  excellent  job  for  16,000  circu¬ 
lation  semi-weekly  but  being  replaced 
:  with  new  press.  Available  July  1968.  ; 
[  Removal  easy  but  buyer  can  take  hia 
time.  About  $25,000.  Granite  City, 

I  Illinois,  Press-Record. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 
Jerome  Feldman,  President 
Press  Sales — Press  Installers 
305  Cupertino  Way 
San  Mateo,  California 
Phone:  Fireside  5-9591 


GOSS  or  duplex  flatbed.  Ludlows,  Linos, 
Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment  Ck).,  712 
S.  Clark.  Chicago  5,  Ill. _ 

TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed, 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Stereotype 


GOOD 

USED  EQUIPMENT 


HOE  Duo  Cooled  Curved  Casting  Box 
for  22-% 

GOSS  Casting  Box,  trimmer  and  shaver 
for  23-9/16 

GOSS  Curved  Router  for  23-9/16 
325.A  Vandercook  Full  Page  Power 
Proof  Press 

40  USED  Dural  Ch.oses  for  8-eolumn 
No.  1  ROUSE  Band  Saw 
No.  30-W  ECONOMY  Baler 
4 -TON  Hoe  Furnace 

i  ALL  good  values  and  many  more 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


IJVKE  ERIE  DIRECTO.M.\T 
WOOD  Pony  Autoplates— 21  M.-23  9/16 
STAHI  Master  Routers — 23  9/16 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


MAUIIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


W  anted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLAN’TS 
MAT  ROLLiaiS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 
WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
availab.'e.  Northern  Machine  works, 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

WILL  Buy  'for  Cash.  Ck)mpl«te  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equii>- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No.  2  C&G 
or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Super 
Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 
mats.  Leo  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa, _ , 

LUDLOWS,  Linos,  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  (Chicago  5,  III. 

WANTED  Good  Used  Sta-Hl  mat  for¬ 
mer.  El  Cajon  Valley  News.  613  West 
Main  St.,  EJ  Cajon,  California. _ 

HELP  W.4^TED 

_ Administrative _ 

GENERAL  MANAGESt 

AN  IMPORT.ANT  opening  is  available 
for  an  experienced  executive  betw^n 
35-43  as  general  manager  of  a  Daily- 
Sunday  in  the  fifty  to  one  hundred 
thousand  circulation  class.  Only  news¬ 
papers  in  this  top  eastern  market.  In 
replying  please  give  complete  detailed 
information  as  to  experience.  Salary 
open  to  negotiation.  All  replies  will  be 
handled  discreetly  and  confidentially. 
Box  4501,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists _ 

ARTIST.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
young  artist  with  retouching  and 
sketching  experience,  large  Florida 
daily.  Detail  exiierience.  availability 
and  salary  expect^.  Box  4524,  FJditor 
£  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATTON  MANAGEMF^T  assist¬ 
ant  to  have  charge  of  office  and  promo¬ 
tion  procedures.  6  day  evening.  CSiart 
Area  2.  Box  4528,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCrULA'nON  MANAGER  25.000  to 
50,000  eastern  daily.  Capable  of  or¬ 
ganizing.  producing  results.  Only  thor¬ 
oughly  eivperienced  circulation  managers 
considered.  Box  4513,  Fklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

$160  A  WEEK  to  start ;  Circulation 
Manaprer  for  excellent  paper  in  Chart 
Area  10.  Base  pay  of  $130  a  week  with 
monthly  bonus  which  will  start  at  $90 
and  should  gi-ow  fast.  Want  a  top  man 
on  the  make.  Bo.x  4518,  Fklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Pisplay  Advertising _ 

RETAIL  ADVFStTISING  SALES:  One 
of  midwest’s  foremost  aeven-day  pa¬ 
pers  needs  a  man  for  its  eipanding 
staff  to  help  with  the  rewarding  taak 
of  increasing  ita  local  advertiaing 
leadership.  Recent  or  experienced  grad 
quite  ac<^table.  <3ood  salary,  unuaual 
commisaion  plans,  and  full  packaga 
of  insurance,  pension  and  vacation 
benefits.  Send  your  complete  resume 
with  income  expectations  to  Box  4311. 
Fklitor  £  Publisher.  _ 

WE  ARE  looking  for  the  man  who 
is  looking  for  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Retail  Display  Advertising 
;  on  a  good  volume  newspaper  in  a  fast- 
;  growing  city  over  200.000  In  Chart 
Area  2.  Fourteen  men  on  present  staff. 

’THE  MAN  may  now  be  an  assistant 
advertising  manager  on  a  smaller  paper 
^  or  one  who  possesses  the  basic  aibility 
and  resourcefulness  to  assume  manage¬ 
ment  responsibility.  ’The  position  o( 
Retail  Department  Manager  is  the  goal. 
S  '  Retirement  and  reorganization  will 
:  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the 
'  right  man. 

■  GIVE  FULL  particulars— age,  ex- 
5  :  perience.  present  salary  and  references. 
0  Applications  treated  in  strictest  con- 
1  fidenee.  Box  ‘4318,  Fklitor  £  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adrertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WOMANS  PAGE  EDITOR,  writer.  REWRITE  MAN,  reporter  for  Protes- 
Congenial  staff,  wonderful  climate,  full  tant  desk  of  religious  news  agency, 
charge.  Write  A1  Stubbs,  Roswell  Daily  Press  association  experience  preferred. 
Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  Excellent  opportunity  for  high  type 


O^LCOIVIAIN  ;  Record,  Roswell,  New  Mexico.  Excellent  opportunity  for  high  type 

,  ^  c  COPY  READER  good  opportunity  at 

for  ^ily,  Sund^  m  53^00  circula-  ^ood  starting  pay  on  metropolitan  Editor  &  Publisl^n - 

tion  bracket,  staff  of  7.  Excellent  oi^  evening  newspaper  for  man  able  to  SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED — Progres- 
port^ity  with  top-flight  newspaper  handle  normal  rim  w’ork  now  and  with  sive  southern  morning  daily  has  im- 
in  brund  new,  modern  plant.  Wonder-  ambition  to  go  farther  than  that.  For  mediate  opening  for  Sports  Editor, 
ful  city  to  r^se  a  family  and  become  >  consideration  please  give  complete  de-  James  W.  Lambert,  Managing  Editor, 
associated  with  a  progressive  organi-  j  tails  and  salary  reQuirements  in  first  Natchez  Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss, 

eraP'oyinK  pwple.  Write  j  letter.  Box  4.516,  Editor  &  Publisher.  SPORTS— immediate  opening  for  Sports 

-  Editor-area  reporter  Six  afternoon 

teil  Advl&g‘°Ma^age]^°^oJ2f’F^  I  DESK  MAN  daily  allege  town.  Tribune,  Fremont. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 


SPORTS— immediate  opening  for  Sports  B0,(»0  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at 
Editor— area  reporter.  Six  afternoon  pay  for  m  tou^  man  wm  m 


tail  Advertising  Manager,  Sioux  Falls 
AIIGUS-LEADER,  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota. 


daily,  college  town.  Tribune,  Fremont,  bring  order  to  a  disorganized  aid 

Nebraska. _ _  »loPPy  Preas  room. 

STAFF  REPORTER  with  small  city  .  i.  _ 


_  Strong  medium  sized  evening  daily  has  exnerience  oualified  bv  training  and  Press  has  just  been  completely  over. 

ADVERTISING  SALES— Lancaster  opening  for  able  young  desk  man  who  hauled  and  we  want  to  maintain  it  ia 

(Pennsylvania)  Newspaper  have  d^  is  Jor  upward  step  Chart  Area  man  who  wants  top  shape  for  Quaiity  operation  oa 


sirable  opening  for  capable  man  with  ]  6.  Box  4302,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
newspaper  advertising  sales  experience.  _ 


to  advance  to  permanent  position  of  quaiity  paper 
greater  responsibility  with  progressive 


^^ptxl  salary,  incentive  plan,  top  em-  EDTIDR  OR  EDUCATOR.  Free  lance,  daily  in  trading  area  over  100  thousand, 
ployees  benefits.  Allowance  for  moving  New  York  City.  Preparing  workbooks  Salary  five  thousand  to  six  thousand, 
^pentes.  Write  Mr.  Slabach,  8  W.  and  visual  aids  for  Catholic  and  Public  References  required.  Janies  Wyant, 
King  bt.,  Lancaster.  All  replies  conn-  Schools  and  scholarships.  Science,  re-  Phone  7222  or  7383  evenings,  Jackson- 
dential. _  .  Hi^ion.  math,  reading,  spelling,  English,  ville.  North  Carolina.  _ 


Box  4329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  Box  4500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR— West  Texas  after-  LINOTYPE  OPB2tATOR  or  comWna. 


^  paper,  55,000  circulation.  EDITOR-REPORTER  to  handle  real  noon  daily  wants  seasoned  reporter  to  tion  operator-ad  compositor  for  dtily. 
Excellent  oppoitunity.  Sales  ability  ut-  estate  and  business  pages  and  special  cover  area  towns.  Prefer  southwestern-  ^ay,  40-hour  week.  Paid  vacation, 
most  im^rtance:  copy,  layout  second-  editions.  Clar  necessary.  Knowledge  of  er  with  small  daily  or  weekly  exiieri-  free  life  and  hospital  insurance,  etc. 
ary.  Addre-s  all  regies  or  apply  in  photography  helpful.  References  re-  en?e.  Must  have  car,  use  camera,  be  Day  work  except  Saturday  shift.  Good 
„  J.imes  Gajrpoji,  ^  Etetroit  quired.  News-Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio,  accurate,  permanent,  able  to  work  on  equipment  and  working  conditions.  No 
Building  TrM^man,  2988  East  Grand  EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  with  own  initiative.  Send  job  references  to  drinkers.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin, 

Boulevard,  Detroit  -,  Michigan. _  bright  approach  for  evening  daily  in  Pubiisher,  Odessa  (Texas)  American.  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Hartiiu. 

R|CT AIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER-  rapidly  growing  university,  resort  YOUNG  general  reporter,  preferably  ville  Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Virginia. 
SALESMAN  wnntod  ^  for  community.  Chart  Area  10.  This  is  J-irrad  or  experienced.  Missouri  daily, 

ing/evening  combination  daily  in  50.000  not  a  iob  for  someone  seeking  to  take  ei,.ei,iati.,n  19  oc.n  Pliete«T.er,l,v  keln/nl  Proftiofion— .  UftllC  lielations 


ing/evening  combination  daily  in  50.000  not  a  job  for  someone  seeking  to  take  circuiation  12,000.  Photography  hei^ul! 

city.  Must  know  selling,  layout,  ability  life  easy.  State  salary  requirements.  Describe  education,  experience,  miiitary 

to  co;ord:nate  work  in  the  department  Box  4.525,  Editor  &  Publisher.  status,  salary  expected.  Box  4512.  Edi- 

and  lead  others.  Chart  Area  11.  Per-  nigviroit  tjTix-uj'riro  -n.ii  tor  Jtr  PnKlisher. 


manent.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  small  tor  &  Publisher. 
daily,  located  in  northern  Illinois.  Some  1 


fullv  oualificati  ,n  aJe  and  salarv  ex.  'ocaico  in  nortnern  Illinois  oome  KKEE 

pected%ox  451.4,’ Editor  &  PublisW^  w'^®’ExrSten?“''^nortunRr  wX^' 

— Excellent  opportunity.  \\rite.  with  iist  of  avaiiable  jobs  and  nation- 


Editorial  Thomas  E.  West.  Morris  Herald.  Mor-  wide  employn 

■  '  i  ■  Illinois^ _ _ _ _ _  Birch  Person 

REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some  GROWING  Connecticut  weekly  has  De-  cago,  Illinois 
sports,  desk  _  work,  needed  by  14,000  cember  1  opening  for  competent  editor. 
afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel-  Full  charge  of  small  staff.  $110.  Box  1 

lent  owiortunity  for  advancement,  de-  4522.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ‘ 


wide  employment  conditions.  Bill  McKee 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 

MAN  WE'RE  hunting  can  think,  plan, 
write  and,  equally  important,  he  cam 
about  people.  This  guy  has  had  news. 
l>aper,  magazine  experience,  smells 


Birch  Persimnel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chi-  'stories  at  40  paces,  has  literal 

cago,  Illinois  outlook  and  lively  interest  in  what'i 


velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send 
complete  details,  references  to  Box 
4206,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mid- 
westerners  will  be  considered. 
GB2^ERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  reporter 
and  feature  writer,  on  morning  daily 
serving  Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  coast. 
Write  Managing  Editor,  Beaumont, 
Texas.  Enterprise. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  as  Ckir- 


^  going  on  in  world  and  elsewhere.  He 
Mechanical  knows  how  to  work  with  other  writers 

.TvT.,c.T  .  , — ■ — I  ■  '  and  editors,  can  take  as  well  as  give 

UNUSUAL  MAN  with  ^ckground  as  advice.  He'd  get  bang  out  of  working 


HOW  WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  MY  JOB? 


I  AM  a  Picture  Editor,  and  I  am 


m^hinist  to  bo  plant  mmntenanco  man  (Chart  Area  6)  that's  on 

not  afraid  to  ^rty  his  hands.  Must  be  nationally  and  internationally, 

a  perf^^omst  in  department  Airmail  resume  and  salary  needi  to 

espMi^ol  y  on  the  press.  Should  also  be  ^  Editor  &  Publisher, 

qualified  olectncian  and  not  too  proud  ~ 

to  tackle  minor  plumbing  jobs.  In  re-  Salesmen 

turn,  good  pay,  happy  conditions  and _ ... 

associations  and  profit  rtiaring.  Box  GOOD  advertising  salesmen  can  e^ 

4201,  BMitor*  Publisher^ _  $1,200  up  monthly  contacting  medii 

xjv  A  c'xjTMTcm  evowD  ATwo  ca*  aiabVa  for  research  contracts.  Chart  Areas  1. 


te'^ndent  in  M  ^County  tov^s  f^^^  looking  for  a  man  GOOD  ENOUGH  MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  Alaska. 

afr^fternooS  daill^Stect  mZLw  TO  TAKE  THE  JOB  AWAY  FROM  Top  pay  of  .  $4.40  per  hour  for  a  top  2.  3-  B,  IJ.  12.  Write  Box  4i,-0.  Edi 


City  afternoon  daily.  Contact  Managing 
Editor.  Beaumont  (Texas)  Journal. 


AViu  utLy  VA  VVi  uv/ui  AUl  a  ia/a/  .  An  _ 

man*  who  is  *bov©  average  operator  &  Publisher 


—  -  ■  ^  y  ^ WH.4T  I  want  rijrht  now  is  a  REAI^  on  2-in-l  Blue  Streak  14  equipped  MAN  TO  SELL  press  room  suppliei. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  capable  ly  CLEVER  CAPTION-WRITER  for  with  quadder,  saw,  carrying  several  Experienced  desired  but  not  es^enU^. 

of  airectin$ir  city  staff  and  developing:  my  picture  desk.  extra  maprazines  and  heavy  ad  com-  Give  all  pertinent  facts  and  avwliolf 

local  MsigmmenU  and  feature  on  ctow-  THE  MAN  I  am  seeking:  probably  is  position  load.  Man  we  want  must  be  date  in  confidence  to  Box  4517,  Editor 

J  J  10,000  presently  employed  on  a  aood  metro-  able  to  keep  four  Linotypes  in  top  &  Publisher.  _ 

!!1La  iT»  J  *7.^'*®^***.*F  60,M0  poUtan  newspaper — writing:  grreat  cap-  condition:  8,  14*s,  Comet.  No  Tele-  ■ 

Swng  filii  ^?site  ‘Jff  typ^tters.  Modern  plant,  of  IN.STRUCTION 

fnte  *  Interview  estenuirx^  opportunity,  rut.  -  equipment,  generous  fringe  benefits.  - ^2 - - : - 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


opportunity"  rut.  equipment,  generous  fringe  benefits. 

WELL,  there  is  GENUINE  OPPOR-  "liiig  la  a  top  job  for  a  top-notch  man 
TUNITY  for  advancement  here!  This  who  is  Union  or  eligible,  imying  about 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  some  is  a  BIG  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  6,  $12,000  annually,  (Please  don't  waste  | 

experience.  Good  future,  expanding  and  we  are  prepared  to  pay  well  to  the  your  time  and  ours  by  applying  if  you 

area.  Daily  Rocket.  Rock  Springs,  man  who  can  produce.  are  not  fully  qualified.)  Write  Box 

Wyoming.  DON'T  send  samples.  Write  COM-  4400.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HAVE  OPENING  on  one  of  our  Illinois  PLCTE  facte  aW  yourtelf  and  mail  - 

dailies  for  general  newsman.  Should  be  ^  Box  4514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

capable  of  handling  wire  and  writing  irniTriP  A  Ain  PflRf/i 

sharp  heads.  Good  opportunity  for  ad-  _  tUll  UK.  U  KU DLl^ 

vancement.  Many  benefits.  Write  ^ger  IS  THERE  a  young  midwestern  woman 
Thompson,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  who  specialize.s  in  features,  photogra- 


IN.STRUCTION 

_ Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Illinois. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  edi 
tor;  woman*.^  editor  job  open  soon; 


phy?  Opening:  in  lively  four-desk  w’om- 
en’s  department  of  49.000  afternoon 
daily.  Tell  all,  includine  salary  require- 


afternoon  daily  with  10,600  circulation’:  Gene  'ITiome,  Managing 

contact  J.  D.  Jordan,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Editor,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Iowa. 
Daily  Gazette.  LIVE  LAKE  MICHIGAN  resort  city 

REPORTER— Want  aggressive,  capable  b^srinning  reporter 

young  man  to  grow  with  10,000  daily.  HP"'*,  feature  assignnients.  camera 

Need  car  and  camera  experience.  Write  training,  sports  editing.  Send  resume. 


H.  G.  Schwartz,  Evening  Observer, 
Dunkirk,  New  York. 

SPOR'i'S  EDITOR  and  some  general 


samples,  salary  expected  to  Donald 
V.  Schoenwether.  General  Manager, 
South  Haven  (Michigan)  Tribune. 


news  for  Ala.ska's  largest  daily  in  heart  REPORTER— Daily  (6  afternoons  and 
of  worlds  finest  fishing,  hunting  coun-  Sunday  a^.)  seeks  general  assign- 
try.  Fine  opportunity  for  young  man.  rnent  reporter  for  congenial  staff,  inx>d 
Must  pay  own  transportation.  Send  ali  conditions.  40-hour 

information  including  references  in  first  hospitalization,  life  and  accident  in- 


letter  via  airmail,  to  Bemie  Kosinski,  surance-  retirement  plan  small  turn- 
Managing  Editor,  Anchorage  Times,  "y®*":  ’’''y®.®?'';. 

Box  40.  Anchorage.  Alaska.  il”"*- 

i.iV,;:.  ..irri—.:.-::-... — ; -  Managing  Editor.  The  Progress-Index, 

TWO  REPORTERS — One  for  two-man  Petersburg.  Virginia. 

bureau,  other  for  general  assignments. - ^ - - - ^ - 

Excellent  working  conditions  and  ad-  REPORTER  for  growing  6,000  daily, 
vancement  opportunities.  Education,  Must  take  pictures  or  be  willing  to 
aptitude  and  character  more  important  learn.  Car  essential.  Beginner  nccept- 
than  experience,  although  latter  also  is  able  if  vigorous  news  hunter.  Michael 
preferred.  Give  all  data  in  first  letter,  de  Sherbinin,  Editor,  Valley  News, 
Editor,  Gazette.  Niagara  Falls,  New  PO  Box  70,  White  River  Junction, 


Use  (M.URT  .\RE.4  Number  in  .4d  copy  for  sliowinf! 
LOCVTIO.N  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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INSTRUCTION 


Cla»»ified  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Dispatch-Production 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS  PRODUCTION  management.  11  years  |  EXPERIENCED  WRITER  will  be  In 

TELL  US  .  .  .  journeyman  printer,  B.A.  liberal  arts,  western  Europe  November-August. 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor-  M.A.  management,  brochure  upon  re-  Wants  writing  assignments.  Can  iilus- 

rtjpondence  Course  in  CTassified  Adver-  Quest.  Box  4413,  Editor  &  Publisher.  trate.  Box  4420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lising  does  for  them  the  complete  train-  Display  Advertising  LIBRARIAN — 6  years  experience  in 


lising  does  for  them  the  complete  train-  Disvlar  A 

ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want  .  - 

(hne  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time  REPKBSE 

ind  material  available  to  do.  Capital  Area.  Adv 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are  22,  Albany  1,  N.Y. 
^rolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their  VA’t 

staff  members.  (281  newspapers  have 


REPRESENTATION : 


trate.  Box  4420,  EViitor  &  Publisher. 
LIBRARIAN — 6  years  experience  in 
management  and  reorganization  in  | 
newspai>er  library.  Want  pomtion  as  I 


Capital  Area.  Advertising,  News.  Box  head  or  assistant  librarian  on  metro-  I 
22,  Allwny  1,  N.Y.  politan  paper  or  head  librarian  on  small  | 

w-j.,  .  I  or  medium  paper.  Preferably  in  Chart 

taitonal _  Areas  2  or  6,  but  will  consider  other 


fiirviuuB  Liir'iiisciv«»  •  •  •  ana  uneir  *  f  mcuiuiu  tmyvr*  r  iii  v/iicbAw 

staff  members.  (281  newspapers  have  tdilorial  Areas  2  or  6,  but  will  consider  other 

CHART  AREA  3-Presently  working  areas.  Box  4422,  Editor  A  Publirfter^ 
fied  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di-  J-Grad.  2  years  on  small  daily,  SPORTS  WRITER^College  grad,  for- 

rertors  and  Business  Manager  have  ^ther  experience.  Know  Fairchild,  tele-  mer  Naval  officer,  married.  27,  now 

typesetter,  could  use  camera,  dark-  sports  editor  sm^l  daily  (4200).  Srok 

"  Ki  i-.-i  room.  Dependable  and  ambitious.  Box  position  larger  Chart  Area  2  daily, 

pe  cost  18  *66,  payable  as  little  as  4002.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Sample  columns,  features,  reportorial 

IIS  u^n  enrollment  and  $-.55  a  week  -FriTTflR  of  e^mnetitivn  12  non  'work  available.  Box  4411,  Editor  &  Pub- 

tor  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send  CITY  EDITOR  of  competitive  12,000  i:,!.-. 

the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take  daily.  30  years  old,  able  to  supervise  - : - 

the  course,  and  the  address  to  which  ^1  phases  of  newsrooin,  specialist  in  wAMm  TO  T  TVFIM  TTP  YOTTR  PAPFR 

jog  wish  the  lessons  mailed.  aroa  coverage,  seeks  advancement  on  WANT  TO  LIVEN  UP  YOUK  PAPEK 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request.  larger  paper  or  as  m.e.  on  smaller  with  features  and  pirturesT  Im  the 

Lj/.^\A/ADrv  riAniri  1  paper  considering  expansion,  ^efer  8*1  who  can  do  itl  Camera  aiul  car, 

HOWARD  PARISH  East  or  West  coast.  Available  for  InUr-  college  grad.  3  yeap  news  and 

School  of  Classified  Advertising  1*®^  Dec.  5.  Box  4241,  Editor  & 

a  division  of  Publisher. _  J®’  * 

Howard  Parish  Associates.  Inc.  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  and  pub-  ^ 

Classified  Advertising  Ho  relations.  XGrad,  Vet,  28.  Want  to  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

XT  Service  Mtablish  permanent  job.  hmne,  cheU-  National  clearing  house  for  competent 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla.  lenge,  and  future  .m  Chart  Area  4.  6.  poast-to-roast  at  no  rharee 

or  7.  Box  4210,  Editor  A  Publisher.  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  FEATURE  WRITER  —  Magazine  and  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency), 

.  ,  ,.  news;  editorialist;  columnist.  _Also  6  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  OXford  7-6728. 

- _  se^^nrf  music  and  the^renUe  S^s  BEGINNING  REPORTER,  vet.  Mis- 

PUBUSHER’S  ASSISTANT  —  Prize-  SnLl  a  p..kiuw  ”  “  «>“ri  J-Grad.  Columbia  BA.  seeks  start 

winning  young  editor,  some  knowledge  Editor  A  Publisher -  jaily  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Ambitious. 


baek^op.  sales,  industrial  manasrement 
a&d  labor  relations,  wants  opi>ortunity 
u>  learn  manaffocnent  side.  Either  small 


len^e,  ana  imure  in  onan  Area  4,  s.  personnel  coa8t*t<vcoa8t  at  no  charge 
or  7.  Box  4210,  Editor  A  Publisher.  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 

FEATURE  WRITER  —  Magazine  and  HEADLINE  PERSONNI^  (Agency),' 
news;  editorialist;  columnist.  _Also  6  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  OXford  7-6728. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER,  vet.  Mis- 
a  p  Kiuw  ®  ^  ^  souri  J-Grad.  Columbia  BA.  seeks  start 

4264.  Editor  A  Publisher -  Ambitious. 

A  i  A  X  I  A  /->  IX  I/-  i-rM-r/-\r>  alert,  single,  23,  no  car,  available  now.  I 

MANA01N&  EDITOR  Box  4523.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  or  No.  2  man  for  western 


Wly  publisheris  personal  direction,  Are  you  interested  in  an  editor  who  u.  S.  or  Canadian  daily,  preferably 
u  ^  t^ninff  progrm.  has  a  record  for:  equipped  for  fairly  complete  local  and 

1^  to^houIde?'lS;»id«ab^S^.  IS*  •  aiwros»ive  n^  leadership.  wire 

42»L  Editor  A  Publisher. _  •  excepUonal  jmrfuction.  tf  hiaiy  d^k  and  wHtinrioad 

*  community  leadership,  on  small  dailies.  Oinfident  of  earning 

Advertisinq  Director  •  selection  and  handling  of  per-  hi:rh  degree  of  reader  interest  and 


now  to  shoulder  considerable  load,  ^x 
(281.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertisinq  Director  •  selection  and  handling  of  per- 

B  .  ^  y—  I  sonnel. 

Business  or  General  •  excellent  knowledge  of  backshop. 

Manager .  this  IdAN,  35,  desires  job  as  manag¬ 

ing  editor  in  city  40-100.(K>0.  Excellent 
KNOWLEDGE  of  advertising  news  references.  Why  not  write  for  details, 

firculation,  business  and  mechanicai  Box  4239,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

departments.  Successful  background  as  NEED  a  utility  man  in  your  news- 


trust.  laying  open  public  problems  to¬ 
ward  solutions,  developing  first  class 
staff.  John  Condit.  1850  Placer.  Red- 


THIS  ^N,  36.  d^rea  ^as  manag-  jjn  ;  California;  CHestnut  1-1127. 

ing  editor  in  city  40-100,000.  Excellent  — — - ^ - 

references.  Why  not  write  for  details,  CniT/^D  \A/DITCD 

Rrt-r  i9JlQ  nrlit/YF  A  PiiK1i«>i«r  tUIIL^K WKIItK 


departments.  Successful  background  as  NEED  a  utility  man  in  your  news-  POSITION  Desired.  Over  twenty  years 
tourer,  general  manager,  small  room?  Can  handle  copy  on  rim  fast  writing  and  editing  technical  data  and 
oailies.  Advertising  director  and  man-  and  accurate:  can  do  aggressive  re-  public  relations  experience.  Resume  on 
»ger  25  to  60,000.  Presently  top  sales-  porting  a.s  well  as  digging  info  from  request.  Box  4511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Sin  K 1®.'®®°  9""®^  pubHshing  hard-U^nterview  with  tact  and  FARM  MAGAZINE"^EDm>R7l2  years 

references  and  com-  diplomacy.  Fifteen  years  ecpenence  In  experience  in  press  association  and  all 
fS  ^®®P‘“®e-  Minimu^m  $12,000.  newsroom.  Age  34.  IMze-winnlng  phases  of  medium-sized  dailies,  seeks 
ti»  Ihii:*  execu-  writer  and  photographer.  Interes^  in  responsible  newspaper  or  public  rela- 

^  fee  Det«I»  on  request.  Avail-  Iwating  eaat  of  Misaisaippi.  All  re-  tions  spot,  preferably  in  Midwest  or 
nSe.  *u'’®L  *?®'“  D®*  Northwest.  Best  of  references.  Box 

*331,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  453,,  Bdjtor  &  Publisher. 

Publish?/  *  EDITOR— 8.300  class  Pittsburgh  sub- - 

^"publisher.  29.  top-notch  Farae  “S  PHOTOGRAPHER 

'flumUon,  experienced  all  departments,  years  experience.  7  on  daily  papers.  ,,,  „„  .  •  j 

J*nts  executive  position  with  future.  Box  4326.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Writer.  29,  married,  degree. 

•Nfed  a  high  caliber  man?  Box  4506,  -  Strong  newspaiier  back- 

Sr  »  '■"‘■"■'“T. _  soimmsm  In  p..i,ron 

Circulation  T'*]}  metro^Iitan  ^ily  desires  change  position.  Own  cameras,  strobes. 

rTPrTinni.1 _  **  smaller  paper.  Twenty  years  experi-  Wide  range  of  experience 

KPERIENCED  AssiaUnt  Circulation  »>'  pews.  editorial  opera-  j^^h  color  and  black  and 

^nager  on  Morning.  Evening  and  Available  for  intervi^  APME  ^^ite.  Can  research,  write  and 

^n^y  126,000  class  with  excellent  Orleans.  Box  4306,  illor-trate  feature  articles.  Re- 

wground  in  circulation  promotion,  ggitor^ft _  cord  of  free  lance  sales  to  top 

“let  and  ABC  tKcounting  procedures  ABLE  YOUNG  MAN  with  year’s  ex-  national  magazines.  Complete 

^^apapers.  Business  Publications,  perience  as  rewrite  man  and  byline  portfolio.  New  York  (?itv  MU 

“«  Magazines.  Exceptionally  strong  wrriter  Brooklyn  daily  desires  position  8-0199.  or  Box  4536,  Editor  A 

on  Hnme  Delivery — Plan  and  execute  on  small  daily  or  weekly,  sports  or  Publisher, 

yn  promotions.  Desire  Circulation  general  assignments.  3  years  A.P.. 

■aniger  or  Assistant  on  a  growing  N.Y.  References  and  samples.  Draft - - — - — ~ 

P*"  bualnees  publication.  Pre-  exempt.  Chart  Area  2.  3  preferred.  Box  ddixited'C  ikii/  di  r\r\r\ 

f«,Midwe8t.  will  go  anywhere.  Pres-  4421,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  PRINTER  S  INK  BLOOD 

«tJy  employed.  Age  32.  College  Grito-  ASSIGNMENTS,  temporary  position.  ,  ...... 

'  Major  in  Accounting  Family  Rewrite,  weekly,  trade  paper,  some  — end  proud  of  it.  At  35,  I’ve  had 
Sita  ”S*'*J?®x  request.  Box  4435,  daily  experience.  Travel.  Box  4401,  over  ten  years’  experience  including 

Miior  a  Publisher. _  Editor  ft  Publisher  NY  Times  apprenticeship.  Lucemaga- 

22s  ""  ^Pj-READEraS;^^  Slafy  ‘^ius"‘'th?/;?  yrara’"'^ove^as  %x- 

cnange.  Twelve  years  experience  steadv  Remilar  swine  to  makeun 

"-"'•nte  morning  and  evening  Daily.  tef/^iphrXt  No7  on  200  OOO  d^M?’.  P®"®"®*’ Europe.  Middle  Eart.  Have 

Completely  experienced  in  all  phasra  Lo^Wng  for  advrncement  Marri^  ^'’"®  ®*1'‘o'''"'  '‘'o™ 

of  rirculation.  promotion,  ABC.  little  v^  degree  ^x  442T  Wit"  a^  iT"™  .I"«'‘®-"P  .'o  covering  Congress. 

P'®">  rontact  Charles  N.  PubPsl^er  Executive  experience,  too.  I  can  help 

Wliff.  I20g  Bellefontain  Lima  Ohio  f."”'  »ner._ _  strengthen  your  newspaper  or  maga- 

Pb^A-33494.  Prefer  paper  up  to  ENERGETIC  EDl’TOR.  two  years  ex-  zine’s  news,  editorial  coverage  in  that 
?-i.OOO  circulation.  ^  perience  nationwide  trade  nmgazine  slot  you’ve  been  reluctant  to  fill  until 

seeks  Chicago  position.  Demonstrated  the  right  man  comes  along.  Let’s  dis- 
Classihed  AArertisinff  I  initiative  and  ingenuity.  Will  consider  cuss  it  in  your  city  at  my  expense  and 

^  Aee,TT.._  permanent  or  free  lance  editorial  or  your  convenience.  Box  4509,  Editor  ft 

tooniSi  manager — Recognized  public  relations.  Impressive  back-  Publisher. _ 

available.  Box  4419,  ground.  Recently  returned  from  Euro-  READERSHIP  POLL  WINNER  seeks 

— *^°li»her. _  pran  writing  Msignment.  Box  4429.  (general  assignment-feature  job  on 

n  lecrm.-.  _  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  better-than-average  daily  near  good 

„I^?^*ElEp  MANAGER,  age  36.  ten  I  GAN  WRITE  1  fishing  waters.  Fifteen  years  experi- 

experience  desires  position  as  ence  (Tleveland,  Ohio.  PLAIN  DEALER. 

™«iuger  or  assistant  on  aggressive  ANYTHING  from  music  criticism  to  CLEVELAND  NEWS  and  ARIZONA 
iniFs display.  Present  earn-  disaster  news,  foreign  correspondence.  1  REPUBLIC.  Salary  must  be  TOPS. 
lUW**’®®®-  ^521,  Editor  ft  Pub-  If  you  have  a  job  at  decent  pay,  let  me  I  TOM  TARBOX,  1800  Eaat  Winter 

•  I  know.  Box  4412,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ‘  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Writer.  29,  married,  degree, 
vet.  Stron.g  newspajrer  back¬ 
ground,  creative  ability.  Seeks 
newspaper  or  magazine  staff 
position.  Own  cameras,  strobes, 
car.  Wide  range  of  experience 
in  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  Can  research,  write  and 
illur-trate  feature  articles.  Re¬ 
cord  of  free  lance  sales  to  top 
national  magazines.  Complete 
portfolio.  New  York  (?itv  MU 
8-0199.  or  Box  4536,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRINTER'S  INK  BLOOD 


ruDi’ener^ _  strengthen  your  newspaper  or  maga- 

ENERGEITC  EDl’TOR.  two  years  ex-  zine’s  news,  editorial  coverage  in  that 
perience  nationwide  trade  magazine  slot  you've  been  reluctant  to  fill  until 
seeks  Chicago  position.  Demonstrated  the  right  man  comes  along.  Let’s  dis- 
initiative  and  ingenuity.  Will  consider  cuss  it  in  your  city  at  my  expense  and 
permanent  or  free  lance  editorial  or  your  convenience.  Box  4509,  Editor  ft 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


BACK  from  European  editorial  job 
looking  for  bigtime  daily.  Young,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  beats,  desks,  some  man¬ 
agement,  Permanence,  pay  count  most. 
References,  samples.  Box  4515,  Editor 
ft  Publisher, 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST  of  large  mid- 
west  paper  wants  to  combine  baseball 
writing  in  San  Francisco  or  Loe  An¬ 
geles  area^.  Box  4533,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

VETERAN  GENERAL  REPORTER.  25 
years  experience  45,000  circulation  city 
daily  and  3,000  circulation  WHOLLY 
local.  Imm^ately  available.  South- 
southwest.  Reporter  and  editorials. 
Box  4508,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WOMERI’S  EDITOR 
AVAILABLE  on  contract  baaU,  by 
week,  for  publishers  desirous  of  spruc¬ 
ing  up  dull  society  pages  format  and 
context  but  not  wishing  to  replace 
present  sUff.  Club  news,  features,  per- 
bonals,  photography,  fashions,  food. 
Professional  job  by  profeasional  news¬ 
paperwoman.  Free  to  travel  any  area. 
Inquiries  invited.  Box  4532,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  just  returned  from  over¬ 
seas  wants  to  get  a  start  as  a  rejiorter. 
Very  eager  to  learn.  College  publication 
experience,  J-Grad.  Box  4504,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

Mechanical _ 

GERMAN  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  25 
years,  married,  no  children,  learned  as 
hand  compositor  and  linotype  ojwr- 
ator,  seven  years  all  round  technical 
experience,  knows  all  models,  also 
Linotype-Mohr-Saw,  worked  one  year 
for  an  American  weekly,  member  of 
International  guild,  wishes  “^tter  of 
Employment”  for  working  in  U.S.. 
Dieter  Rothenbach,  Frankfurt, 'Main. 
Schwanthalerstrasse  55,  Germany, _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN  seeks  day, 
night  to  day  situation  in  good  fishing 
area.  Box  4534,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Photography 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  sera- 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  (70NFIDEN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4521  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  diret^r  and 
executive  assistant  to  president  of 
leading  publishing  house  seeks  Publie 
Relations  or  top  news  post  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Northweat.  Background  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  industrial  and  institutional 
Publie  Relations  plus  10  years  on 
leading  dailies.  Resourceful,  adaptable, 
imaginative,  mature.  Box  4407,  Editor 
ft  Itoblisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  .  .  .  ALERT  .  .  .  AMBITIOUS 
man  would  like  to  join  your  publio 
relations  staff  or  department — business, 
industry,  or  agency.  Age  31,  B.S.J. 
degree,  married,  veteran  .  .  .  eight 
years  exiierience — radio,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  public  relations.  Seeks  iier- 
manent  creative  poaition  with  oppor- 
i  (unity  for  growth  and  future.  Writs 
Box  4439,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FORMETR  New  Jer8«y  weekly  editor — 
government  information  officer  seeks 
Public  Relations  or  new-  spot  with 
future.  26,  BA-J,  vet.  Norman  Solon, 
106  Pinehurst  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WA  3-33r.6. _ 

1936  J-GRAD.  now  agency  employed  as 
advertising  and  publie  relations  as¬ 
sistant.  seeks  more  prorr.i-ing  iiosition 
with  agency,  newspaper  or  large  com¬ 
pany  in  same  field.  Aggressive,  family 
man,  veteran.  Reserve  PIO  Officer.  Age 
I  28.  Top  references.  Willing  to  train 
'  further  for  promising  future.  Prefer 
(Thart  Areas  3,  4,  5  and  9.  Box  4527, 
I  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


legislature.  These  fields  include: 
“Accountants,  architects,  auc- 


vertising  of  chiropractors,  op¬ 
tometrists,  funeral  directors, 


By  Robert  U.  Bro\»-n 

The  creeping  paral3rsis  of 
anti-advertising  philosophy  con¬ 
tinues  to  spread. 


1 1111  tv  tioneers,  auto  dealers  and  sales-  etc.,  is  not  imposing  in  any  one 

*7  men,  barbers,  commission  mer-  instance.  Nor  would  it  be  if  the 

chants,  cosmetologists,  dentists.  Patent  Office  has  its  way. 
embalmers  and  funeral  direc-  The  principle,  however,  is 
The  Atnerienn  Npw<5n'inpr  gristmillers,  innkeepers,  more  important  than  the  money. 

Publishers  Association  is  usual-  nurses,  optometrists,  opticians,  pe  theory  that  advertising  is 

ly  in  the  front  line  in  these  pawn  brokers,  pharmacists,  pro-  ^professional  conduct  is 


From  the  state  level,  where  fights  and  has  already  expressed  fessional  engin^i^,  real  estate  pout  as  phoriey  as  a  three-dol- 
responsible  advertising  people  its  opposition  to  the  Patent  pokers,  second  hand  dealers,  lar  bill.  This  is  a  hip-somdmg 


have  permitted  it  to  gain  a  foot-  Office. 


hold,  it  is  spreading  to  the  level 
of  Federal  government. 


There  have  been  some  state 


steam  engineers  and  boiler  op¬ 
erators,  and  veterinarians. 


phrase  meaning  one  of  two 
things:  The  anti-advertising 


“Other  groups  seeking  such  proponents  want  to  achieve  pro- 


So™:T.LS~ad  statutes  iat?  -copitioa  include  buildias  con-  fcaalonal  atatua,  whate,,r  that 

.  nr...  nt.!.  u.  !f._  tmclora,  coM  atorage  lockera,  la  for  a  funeral  director  ot 


for  yean)  authorizing  the  pro¬ 
hibition  or  restriction  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  optometrists,  chiro- 


There  should  be  more  of  them. 

The  NAM  move  in  Kentucky 
was  kicked  off  in  the  October 


collection  agencies,  driver  train-  plumber,  or  they  want  to  create 
ing  schools,  insurance  solicitors,  and  maintain  a  monopoly  situa- 
masseurs,  medical  technicians,  tion  in  which  existing  practi- 


raa-n/rfmaro  of/,  fi?  T>  piof  19  •  rr  x  I  n  masseurs,  meuical  tecnnicians,  non  in  wnicn  existing  pracii- 

page  6.)  P^-’esently  there  is  a  PoZ  Pl'imbers,  and  daily  produce  As  tioners  pe  protected  against  the 

»«/.%/.  ofoof  f/.  /.arfoo/i  fVioeo  lirv.;  aiTicies  oy  Victor  n.  rore  more  ser\uce-type  organizations  competition  of  newcomers, 

tations  into  the  field  S  funeral  TtLed'^^thlTro’^Jh^^^^  the  and  Personnel  develop,  the  clam-  Altogether,  the  device  of  pre- 
,i;,./.of/.T.a  fir  je,  T>  T.,1,-  a  r,ncro  growtn  oi  tne  licensing  and  state  venting  an  individual  or  service 

oo.  ^  ’  .  >  P"S  pensing  system  for  some  pro-  control  will  grow,  and  with  this  organization  from  promoting 

Now  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  reSnt" yea?rthe'abrogaSoi  by  advertising  themselves  is 

.iprk-PQ  Tintipp  r.rpnp«mo-  tn  xi.  _  v  ^  i^o^e  anti-advertising  demands,  about  as  un-Amencan  as  you  can 


serves  notice  proposing  to  legislatures  of  the  nolice  nower  ,  “ 

if=  Pnipc  P^pfipp  “fp  l^egisiatures  OI  me  ponce  power  unless  concerted  action  to  check  get. 

amend  its  Rules  of  Practice  to  to  commissions  and  boards.  j  correct  thi<?  trend  is  made  ” 

prohibit  advertising  (by  patent  and  coreect  tnis  trend  is  made. 

attorneys)  to  solicit  patent  busi-  Trend  The  Kentimky  Press  Associa- 

26.)'a  hearing ’is  aehkuied  on  »tarte^  wia'ihe'Scal  S  Yu  S'S  kT  " 


this  suggestion  for  Nov.  19. 


The  proponents  of  these  anti-  a  self-imposed  basis”  Mr  Port- 
advertiLI  regulation,  always  mS  wTesf%Y  ie  And  other 


use  the  same  argument.  In  the  business  groups  seeking  similar 
language  of  the  Patent  Office,  status,  but  not  being  able  to 
advertising  “is  forbidden  as  un-  self-impose  such  status  in  all 
profe.ssional  conduct.”  their  fields,  have  worked  throuch 


vertising. 

Neiv  Bill 

The  new  bill,  or  amendment, 


Wright  Sees 
Early  Action 
OnSecrecyBill 


their  fields,  have  worked  through  will  clarify  and  strengthen  the 
slate  legislatures  to  get  pro-  original  act,  then  it  adds: 


11  clarify  and  strengthen  the  Washington 

iginal  act,  then  it  adds:  Loyd  Wright,  author  of  a 

“Anything  in  this  chapter  to  recommendation  that  newsmen 


g,  .,  .  .  ..  .  tective  law’s  passed  that  give  “Anything  in  this  chapter  to  recommendation  that  newsmen 

bliu.  Y'  1  °ir..ubri,l  "It  t'’""  Ix’""-  O'-  ‘W  ‘he  contrury  uotwKhstandYg,  no  b«  fined  or  jailed  for  publiehin, 

vprti<!iTicr  TIP  PTiP  wpiild  nhipct  sought  the  establishment  state  board  or  commission  may  certain  secret  government  in- 

But  these  recTilations  are  aimed  power  to  make  rules  or  regulations  limit-  formation,  said  here  that  en- 

at  all’  the  a^ertiaine-  of  theae  accomplish  the  same  result  as  if  ing  or  restricting  the  right  to  actment  of  legislation  carrying 
narticular  erouns  because  it  is  passed.  This  has  advertise;  provided,  however,  out  his  proposal  will  be  a  first 

LiVposed  to  be  “unprofessional.”  carefully,  often  that  advertising  which  is  un-  order  of  business  when  Congress 


has  vet  oYnlameH  toW  Secretly,  sincc  the  support  of  true,  fraudulent,  or  misleading  meets  in  January, 
nas  yet  expiainea  wny  .i, 

A  CTAnAfsfil  r\iiVk1i/«  _ ii  i _ _ a 


it  is  '  unprefeVsioilal-they  just  the  general  public  is  not  often  shall  be  prohibited.”  Mr.  Wright,  a  California  law- 

say  it  is,  and  that  is  that.  This  is  a  good  way  to  start  yer  who  was  chairman  of  the 

Pretty'  soon  we  expect  to  see  hold  and  stand  in  the  this  fight  and  other  state  asso-  Commission  on  Government  Se¬ 
an  effort  to  declare  church  ad-  position  that  this  state  board  ciations  should  make  plans  to  curity,  spoke  Oct.  30  to  the 

vprti<;ine’  and  bank  advertiaiTur  practice  is  being  abused,  and,  take  similar  steps  in  their  own  American  Society  for  Industry 

arinprefSonal  And  T  i^^^  literally,  legislatures  have  ac-  areas.  Security.  The  former  president 


Mr.  Wright,  a  California  law- 


spread  from  there  if  the  or-  .  .  -  -  . -  .  .  .  ,  .  -  u 

ganized  forces  of  responsible  ad-  pow’er  to  pressure  groups.  Many  volved  for  newspapers  in  the  re-  tion  denied  his  proposal  wouW 
vertising  people  do  not  get  into  business  groups  are  seeking,  or  strictions  now  imposed  on  ad-  establish  peacetime  censorship, 
the  fight  now.  have  obtained,  protection,  in- 

*  *  *  restric- 

There  some  effort  in  this  tions  which  were  intended  B 

direction  already.  The  National  our  American  system  of  free  ^B  ^  ■ 

Editorial  Association  at  its  re-  enterprise.”  I  ^B 

cent  convention  in  Chicago  *  *  ♦  A  ¥  ¥  ¥~|  K  T  ¥^  A  K  T  |  ¥^ 

adopted  a  resolution  “protesting  To  show  how  widespread  are  I  flA  1^  1  ./r.lx 

this  trend  toward  putting  in  these  attempts  to  control,  limit  ^^B  ^ 

hands  other  than  legislatures  or  prohibit  advertising  by  spe- 

regulatory  advertising  pow’er  cialized  groups,  Mr.  Portman  ^^B  I  ^ 

that  abrogates  the  rights  of  the  continues:  ^^B  I 


tually  passed  on  their  police  The  amount  of  money  in¬ 


security.  The  former  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


ALLEN  KANDER 


public  to  know  and  exercise  free  Efforis 

enterprise  in  a  competitive  " 

world.”  “While  these  efforts  to  re- 

strict  advertising  stem  from 
1  anager^  “ethical  practices”  authorized  by 

The  Newspaper  Association  and  for  the  medical  and  legal 
Managers  is  exercised  about  it  fields,  in  particular,  state  boards 
and  at  its  recent  meeting  in  now  exist,  or  are  being  sought 
Eagle  Rivers,  Wise.,  took  steps  in  most  states,  for  a  widening 
to  open  the  battle  in  Kentucky  range  of  business  fields  who 
in  1958.  thus  seek  police  power  from  the 
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Made  to  measure  for  ad  alley 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Mixer  Linotype!  And  it’s  perfect  not  only  for  men's  wear 
ads— but  for  all  kinds  of  advertisements. 

The  Model  35  brings  you  more  profits  in  terms  of  savings  in  time  and  labor.  From 
the  keyboard  (and  without  side  magazines)  you  set  up  to  normal  36-  and  condensed  48- 
point.  Costly  hand  composition,  “cutting-inr  underpinning,  and  manual  distribution  are 
all  things  of  the  past.  So  is  a  lot  of  overtime ! 

To  learn  more  about  the  Rangemaster  Model  35,  talk  to  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer.  Or  write  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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The  Indienapolis  Times 


For  several  years  The  Indianapolis  Times  had  been 
turning  up  and  publishing  evidences  of  apparent 
malfeasance  in  the  Indiana  State  Highway  Department. 
Early  this  year,  Times  reporters,  finding  mounting  signs 
of  financial  finagling,  intensified  their  investigations  of 
the  department’s  land  purchases.  And  on  April  11,  The 
Times  broke  the  first  story  of  the  scandals  .  .  .  heard 
’round  Indiana  ...  as  far  away  as  Washington.  Soon 
other  newspapers  followed  The  Times’  lead. 


Since  then  23  indictments  have  been  returned  against 
6  people  including  the  former  state  highway  chairman. 


Hearings  were  held  by  a  U.  S.  Senate  Highway  subcom¬ 
mittee  which  turned  the  national  spotlight  on  the  scandal 
in  Indiana  and  served  as  a  warning  to  other  states. 


Once  again.  The  Times  acted  promptly  in  the  public 
interest  .  .  .  performing  the  kind  of  service  which  has 
won  it  many  honors,  including  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  More 
important  than  honors,  such  services  uphold  the  firm 
conviction  in  the  community  that  here  is  a  newspaper 
they  can  rely  on  to  promote  the  public  welfare.  This  is 
the  priceless  ingredient  The  Times  shares  with  adver¬ 
tisers  in  its  columns. 
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